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inorement,  except  oar  demesne-manors. If  any  one  holding  of  us  a  lay-fee 

dies,  and  the  sheriff,  or  our  bailiff  shall  shew  our  letters-patent  of  our  summons 
for  a  debt  which  the  defunct  owed  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or  our 
bailiff  to  attach  and  register  the  chattels  of  the  defunct  found  on  that  fee,  to  the 
amount  of  that  debt,  at  the  view  of  lawful  men,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  removed 
from  thence  until  our  debt  is  paid  to  us.  The  clear  overplus  shall  be  left  to  the 
executora  to  fulfil  the  last- will  of  the  defunct ;  and  if  nothing  is  owing  to  us  by 
him,  all  the  chattels  shall  fall  to  the  defunct,  saving  to  his  wife  and  children 

their  reasonable  shajres. If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate,  his  chattels  shall 

be  distributed  by  his  nearest  relations  and  friends,  at  the  view  of  the  church, 

saving  to  every  one  the  debts  which  the  defunct  owed  to  him. No  constable 

or  bailiff  of  ours  shall  take  the  com  or  other  goods  of  any  one,  without  instantly 
paying  money  for  them,  unless  he  can  obtain  respite  from  the  free  will  of  the 

seller. ^No  constable  (governor  of  a  castle)  shall  distrain  any  knight  to  give 

money  for  castle-guard,  if  he  is  willing  to  perform  it  by  his  own  person,  or  by 
another  good  man  if  he  cannot  perform  it  himself,  for  a  reasonable  cause.  Or  if 
we  have  carried  or  sent  him  into  the  army,  he  shall  be  excused  from  castle-guard, 

according  to  the  space  of  time  he  hath  been  in  the  army  at  our  command. 

No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  other  person,  shall  take  the  horses  or  carts  of 

any  freeman,  to  perform  carriages,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  freeman. 

Neither  we,  nor  our  bailiffs,  shall  take  another  man's  wood,  for  our  castles  or 
other  uses,  without  the  consent  of  him  to  whom  the  wood  belonga-^  «-We  will 
not  retain  the  lands  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  above  one  year 

and  one  day,  and  then  they  shall  be  given  up  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. All 

kydells  (weirs)  for  the  future  shall  be  quite  removed  out  of  the  Thames,  the 

Medway,  and  through  all  England,  except  on  the  sea-coast ^The  writ  which  is 

called  Precipe  for  the  future  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  one  concerning  any 

tenement  by  which  a  freeman  may  lose  his  court There  shall  be  one  measure 

of  wine  through  all  our  kingdom,  and  one  measure  of  ale,  and  one  measure  of 
corn,  viz.  the  quarter  of  London ;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed-cloth  and  of  rossets, 
and  of  halberjects,  viz.  two  ells  within  the  Usts.     It  shall  be  the  same  with 

weights  as  with  measures. ^Nothing  shall  be  given  or  taken  for  the  future  for 

the  writ  of  inquisition  of  life  or  limb ;  but  it  shall  be  given  gnUia,  and  not  denied. 

^If  any  hold  of  us  by  fee-farm,  or  soocage,  or  burgage,  and  holds  an  estate  of 

another  by  military  service,  we  shall  not  have  the  custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  his 
land,  which  is  of  the  fee  of  another,  on  account  of  that  fee-farm,  or  soccage,  or 
burgage,  unless  the  fee-farm  owes  military  service.  We  shall  not  have  the 
custody  of  the  heir,  or  of  the  land  of  any  one,  which  he  holds  of  another  by 
military  service,  on  account  of  any  petty  sergeantry  which  he  holds  of  us,  b j 

giving  us  knives,  arrows,  or  the  like. No  bailiff,  for  the  future,  shall  put  any 

man  to  his  law,  upon  his  own  simple  affirmation,  without  credible  witnesses  pro- 
duced to  that  purpose. No  freeman  shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised, 

or  outlawed,  or  any  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon  him,  nor  will  we  send 
upon  him,  except  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

^To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right  or 

justice. All  merchants  shall  be  safe  and  secure  in  coming  into  England,  and 
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going  oat  of  England,  and  staying  and  travelling  throngh  England,  as  w^  by 
knd  aa  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  without  any  unjust  exactions,  accordinjg  to 
ancient  and  right  customs,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  if  they  be  of  a  country  at 
against  us.  And  if  such  are  found  in  oui^  dominions  at  the  b^inhing  6f  a' 
,  they  shall  be  apprehended  without  injury  of  their  bodies  and  goods,  until  it 
be  known  to  ns»  or  to  our  chief  justiciary,  how  the  merchants  of  our  country  are 
treated  in  the  country  at  war  against  us ;  and  if  ours  are  safe  there,  the  others 

shall  be  safe  in  our  countiy. It  shall  be  lawful  to  any  pei^n,  for  the  future, 

to  go  out  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  retuiii,  safely  and  securely,  by  land  and  by 
water,  saving  his  allegiance,  except  in  time  of  war,  for  som^  short  space,  for  the 
eommou  good  of  the  kingdom,  except  prisoners,  outlaws  according  to  the  law  of 
tiie  land,  and  people  of  the  nation  at  wa^  against  us,  and  merchants,  who  shall 

be  treated  as  is  said  above.^ If  any  one  holdeth  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the 

honour  of  Wallingford,  Nottin^aro,  Boulogne,  Lancaster,  or  of  othelr  escheats 
which  are  in  our  hands,  and  shall  die,  his  heir  shall  not  give  any  other  relief,  or 
do  any  other  service  to  us,  than  he  should  have  done  to  the  baron,  if  that  barony 
had  been  in  the  hand|  of  the  baron ;  and  wo  will  hold  it  in  the  same  manner 

that  the  banm  held  it. Men  who  dwell  without  the  forest^  shall  not  come,  for 

the  future,  before  our  justiciaries  of  the  forest,  on  a  common  summons,  unless 
they  be  parties  ip  a  plea,  or  sureties  for  some  person  or  persons  who  are  attached 

fior  the  forest. We  will  not  make  meh  justiciaries,  constables,  sheriffs,  or 

bailiffis,  unless  they  understand  the  law  of  Uie  land,  and  are  well  disposed  to 
observe  it.  ■  All  barons  who  have  founded  abbeys^  of  which  they  have  charters 
of  the  kings  of  England,  or  ancient  tenure,  shall  have  the  custody  of  them  when 

they  become  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have. All  forests  which  have  been  made 

in  our  time,  shall  be  immediately  disforested ;  and  it  shall  be  so  done  with  water- 
banks  which  have  been  niade  in  our  time,  in  defiance. All  evil  customs  of 

forests  and  warrens,  and  of  foresters  and  warreners,  sheriffs  and  their  officers, 
water-banks  and  their  keepers,  shall  immediately  be  inquired  into  by  twelve 
knights  of  the  same  county,  upon  oath,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  good  men  of 
the  same  ooonty ;  and  within  forty  days  after  the  inquisition  is  made,  they  shall 
be  quite  destroyed  by  them,  never  to  be  restored ;  provided  that  this  be  notified 

to  us  before  it  is  done,  or  to  our  justiciary,  if  we  are  not  in  EnglMid. We 

will  immediately  restore  all  hostages  and  charters  which  have  been  delivered  to 

us  by  tbe  English,  in  security  of  the  peace,  and  of  their  faithful  sei'vice. We 

will  ranove  from  their  offices  the  relations  of  Gerard  de  Athyes,  that,  for  the 
future,  th^  shall  have  no  office  in  England,  Engelard  de  Cygony,  Andrew,  Peter, 
and  Gyone  de  Ghanoell,  Gyone  de  Cygony,  Geoffery  de  Martin,  and  his  brothers ; 
Philip  Mark,  and  his  brothers ;  and  Geoffrey  his  grandson ;  and  all  their  iol- 

knrers. ^And  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  we  will  remove 

out  of  the  kingdom  all  foreign  knights,  cross-bow-men,  and  stipendiary  soldiers, 

who  have  come  with  horses  and  arms  to  the  molestation  of  the  kingdom. If 

say  have  hem  disseised  or  dispossessed  by  us,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  their 
peera,  of  thair  lands,  castles,  liberties,  or  rights,  we  will  immediately  restore  these 
things  to  them ;  and  if  a  question  shall  arise  on  this  head,  it  shall  be  determined 
bj  the  verdict  of  the  twenty-five  barons,  who  shall  be  mentioned  below,  for  the 
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security  of  the  p^ce.  ■  But  as  to  all  those  things  of  which  any  ono  hath  been 
disseised  or  dispossessed,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  his  peers,  by  king  Henry 
our  father,  or  king  Bichard  our  brother,  which  we  have  in  our  hand,  or  others 
liold  with  our  warrants,  we  shall  have  respite,  until  the  common  term  of  the 
Crusaders,  except  those  concerning  which  a  plea  had  been  moved,  or  an  inquisi- 
tion taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  taking  the  cross.  But  as  soon  as  we  shall 
return  from  our  expedition,  or  if,  by  chance,  we  shall  not  go  upon  our  expedition, 

we  shall  immediately  do  complete  justice  therein.' But  we  shall  have  the  same 

respite,  and  in  the  same  manner,  concerning  the  justice  to  be  done  about  dis- 
foresting or  continuing  the  forests  which  Henty  our  father,  or  Bichard  our 
brother,  had  made ;  and  about  the  wardship  of  lands  which  are  of  the  fee  of 
some  other  person,  but  the  wardship  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had,  on  account 
of  a  fee  which  some  one  held  of  us  by  military  service ;  and  about  abbeys  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  fee  of  another,  and  not  in- ours,  in  which  abbeys  the 
lord  of  the  fee  hath  claimed  a  right.  And  when  we  shall  have  returned,  or  if 
we  shall  stay  from  our  expedition,  we  shall  immediately  do  complete  justice  in 

all  these  pleas. No  man  shall  be  apprehended  or  imprisoned  on  the  appeal  of 

a  ioomafiy  for  the  death  of  any  other  man  than  her  husband. All  fines  that 

have  been  made  with  us  unjustly,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  all 
amerciaments  that  have  been  imposed  unjustly,  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  shall  be  remitted,  or  disposed  of  by  the  verdict  of  the  twenty-five  barons, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  below,  for  the  security  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  verdict 
of  the  major  part  of  them,  together  with  the  foresaid  Stephen  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  if  he  can  be  present^  and  others  whom  he  may  Udnk  fit  to  bring  with 
him ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  present,  the  business  shall  proceed  notwithstanding 
withont  him  :  but  so,  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  foresaid  twenty-five  barons  have 
a  similar  plea,  let  them  be  removed  from  that  particular  trial,  and  others  elected 
and  sworn  by  the  residue  of  the  same  twenty-five,  be  substituted  in  their  room, 

only  for  that  trial. If  we  have  disseised  or  dispossessed  any  Welshmen  of 

their  land,  liberties,  or  other  things,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  their  peers,  in 
England  or  in  Wales,  they  shall  be  immediately  restored  to  them ;  and  if  a 
question  shall  arise  about  it,  then  let  it  be  determined  in  the  marches  by  the 
verdict  of  their  peers,  if  the  tenement  be  in  England,  according  to  the  law  of 
England  :  if  the  tenement  be  in  Wales,  according  to  the  law  of  Wales  :  if  the 
tenement  be  in  the  marches,  according  to  the  law  of  the  marches.     The  Welsh 

shall  do  the  same  to  us  and  our  subjects. But  concerning  those  things  of 

which  any  Welshman  hath  been  disseised  or  dispossessed  without  a  legal  verdict 
of  his  peers,  by  king  Henry  our  father,  or  king  Bichard  our  brother,  which  we 
have  in  our  hand,  or  others  hold  with  our  warranty,  we  shall  have  respite,  until 
the  common  tenn  of  the  Crusaders,  except  those  concerning  which  a  plea  had 
been  moved,  or  an  inquisition  taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  taking  the  cross. 
But  as  soon  as  we  shall  return  from  our  expedition ;  or  if,  by  chance,  we  shall 
not  go  upon  our  expedition,  we  shall  immediately  do  complete  justice  therein, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Wales,  and  the  parts  aforesaid. We  will  immedi- 
ately deliver  up  the  son  of  Leweiin,  and  all  the  hostages  of  Wales,  and  charters 
which  have  been  given  to  us  for  security  of  the  peace. We  shall  do  to 
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Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  conoeming  the  restoration  of  his  sisters  and  hostages, 
md  his  liberties  and  rights,  according  to  the  form  in  which  we  acfc  to  our  other 
harona  in  England,  unless  it  ought  to  be  otherwise  by  charters  which  we  have 
bom  bis  fiatther  William  late  king  of  Scotland,  and  that  by  the  verdict  of  his 

pens  in  our  court. But  all  these  foresaid  customs  and  liberties  which  we 

have  granted  in  our  kingdom,  to  be  held  by  our  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns  us, 
all  our  deigy  and  laity  shall  observe  towards  their  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns 

them. But  since  we  have  granted  all  these  Uiings  aforesaid,  for  Ood,  and  to 

the  amendment  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  the  better  extinguishing  the  discord 
arisen  betwemi  us  and  our  barons,  being  desirous  that  these  things  should  possess 
entire  and  unshaken  stability  for  ever,  we  give  and  grant  to  them  the  security 
nnderwritten,  viz.  That  the  barons  may  elect  twenty-five  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  they  please,  who  shall,  with  their  whole  power,  observe  and  keep,  and 
cause  to  be  observed,  the  peace  and  liberties  which  we  have  granted  to  them,  and 
have  confirmed  by  this  our  present  charter,  in  this  manner.  That  if  we,  or  our 
justiciary,  or  our  bailifis,  or  any  of  our  officers,  shall  have  injured  any  one  in  any 
thin^  or  shall  have  violated  any  article  of  the  peace  or  security,  and  the  injuty 
shall  liave  been  shown  to  four  of  the  foresaid  twenty-five  barons,  these  four 
barons  shall  come  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  if  we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
making  known  to  us  the  excess  committed,  require  that  we  cause  that  excess  to 
be  redressed  without  delay ;  and  if  we  shall  not  have  redressed  the  excess,  or,  if 
we  have  been  out  of  the  kingdom,  our  justiciary  shall  not  have  redressed  it» 
within  the  term  of  forty  days,  computing  from  the  time  in  which  it  shall  have 
been  made  known  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  if  we  have  been  out  of  the  kingdom, 
the  foresaid  four  barons  shall  lay  that  cause  before  the  residue  of  the  twenty-five 
barons ;  and  these  twenty-five  barons,  with  the  community  of  the  whole  land, 
shall  distress  and  harass  us  by  all  the  wajrs  in  which  they  can,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  taking  of  our  castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and  by  other  means  in  their 
power,  until  the  excess  shall  have  been  redressed,  according  to  their  verdict ; 
Mving  our  person,  and  the  persons  of  our  queen  and  children  ;  and  when  it  hath 
been  redressed,  they  shall  behave  to  us  as  they  had  done  before :  and  whoever  of 
oor  land  pleaseth,  may  swear,  that  he  will  obey  the  commands  of  the  foresaid 
twenty-five  barons,  in  accomplishing  all  the  things  aforesaid,  and  that  with  them 
be  will  harass  us  to  the  utmost  of  his  power:  and  we  publicly  and  freely 
give  leave  to  every  one  to  swear  who  is  willing  to  swear ;  and  we  will  never 
forbid  any  man  to  swear.  But  all  those  of  our  land,  who,  of  themselves,  and 
their  own  accord,  are  unwilling  to  swear  to  the  twenty-five  barons,  to  distress 
and  harass  us  together  with  them,  we  will  compel  them,  by  our  command,  to 
swear  as  aforesaid.  And  if  any  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  shall  die,  or 
remove  out  of  the  land,  or  in  any  other  way  shall  be  prevented  from  executing 
the  things  above  said,  those  who  remain  of  the  twenty-five  barons  shall  elect 
another  in  his  place,  according  to  their  pleasure,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  rest  But  in  all  those  things  which  are  appointed  to  be  done  by 
these  twenty-five  barons,  if  it  happen  that  all  the  twenty-five  have  been  present, 
and  have  differed  in  their  opinions  about  any  thing,  or  if  some  of  them  who  had 
been  summoned,  would  not,  or  could  not  be  present,  that  which  the  major  part  of 
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ihongh  the  Egyptians  fought  with  bravery. 

Sir  Beauchamp  Seymoar  was  raised  to  the 

peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Alcester. 

Annual  Rtgitter^  1882;    History  of  tlie  Tear, 
1881-2. 

Alfordy  Battle  of  (May,  1645),  was 
a  skirmish  fought  in  Aberdeenshire  between 
Montrose,  at  the  head  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
the  Ck)venanter8  under  Hurry  and  Baillie. 
The  latter  were  defeated. 

Alfred  (b.  849?  d.  901),  called  in  his 
own  times  Mlfbmd  ^thelwufimo,  in  later, 
Alfred  the  Great  ;  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
between  871  and  901,  was  bom  at  '*the  royal 
town  that  is  called  Wanating"  (Wantage), 
in  Berkshire.  The  date  asoalfy  g^ven  on  the 
authority  of  Asser  is  849.  But  an  earlier 
date,  842  or  843,  for  his  birth  would  remove 
at  least  one  difficulty  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
without  raising,  so  to  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  any  others  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  King 
^thelwulf  and  his  wife,  the  Ladv  Osburgh, 
and  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  and  of  Oslac,  the 
pineema^  or  cup-bearer,  of  Ethelwulf. 

We  are  told  nothing  of  Alfred*s  childhood, 
and  but  little  of  his  boyhood.  In  853,  says 
the  Chronicle,  his  &ther  sent  him  to  Rome, 
when  Leo  (FV.)  was  Pope ;  and  the  Pope  there 
consecrated  him  king,  and  took  him  as  his 
spiritual  son.  The  well-known  account  given 
in  Asser  of  the  wav  in  which  his  lifelong  love 
of  letters  was  first  kindled  is  now  looked  upon 
with  considerable  doubt.  There  is  certainly 
more  than  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  Alfred  was  bom  as  late  as 
849.  In  861  his  mother  had  been  dead  at 
least  six  years ;  his  father,  who  had  taken  as 
second  wife  a  girl  not  much  older  than  Alfred 
himself,  and  his  eldest  brother,  who  had 
married  this  same  girl  on  her  widowhood, 
were  also  dead,  and  another  brother  was  king 
in  the  elder's  place;  but  if  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  the  date  of  Alfred's  birth, 
as  now  printed,  a  blunder  for  an  earlier,  we 
can  safely  acquiesce  in  the  literal  truth  of  the 
beautiful  story. 

When  we  add  to  these  scraps  of  information 
the  fiicts  that  he  lost  his  mother  about  855, 
and  his  father  in  858,  we  possess  all  that  can 
be  received  as  certain  or  admissible  know- 
ledge respecting  his  youth.  The  story  that 
he  went  again  to  Rome,  as  his  father's  com- 
panion, in  855,  is  discredited  by  the  silence  of 
the  Chronicle  on  the  subj  ect.  In  868  he  married 
Alcswith^  the  daughter  of  Ethelred,  sur- 
named  Mickle  (the  Big),  Earl  of  the  Gainas, 
in  Lincolnshire.  If  Asser's  Life  speaks  the 
truth,  the  wedding  festivities  were  not  yet 
over  when  ho  was  seized  by  a  malady  of  so 
strange  and  mysterious  a  nature  that  the 
simple  folk  of  the  time  suspected  it  to  bo  the 
work  of  the  devil.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  peculiar  form  of  nervous  disease. 
Its  most  painful  feature  was  its  periodic  re- 
currence ;  it  sometimes  came  upon  him  with- 


out a  minute's  warning,  and  paralysed  his 
powers  on  occasions  that  demanded  their 
fullest  exercise.  In  the  same  year,  within 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  he  was  called  upon 
to  face,  for  the  first  time,  what  proved  to 
be  the  one  mighty  task  of  his  Ufe.  The 
Danes  had  ftiUen  upon  the  land  of  the  Mer- 
cians. Burghred,  the  Mercian  king,  cried  to 
his  brother-in-law  and  over-lord,  Ethelred, 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  for  help.  His  cry 
was  heard,  and  Alfred  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  siege  of  Nottingham,  where  the  Danes 
were  lying.  Nottingham  was  won  back,  not 
by  force,  but  by  a  treaty — which  probably 
meant  a  bargain  that  gave  the  Elnglish  a 
breathing-space,  and  the  Danes  a  fair  profit 
on  their  adventure. 

Three  years  later  (871)  Alfred  was  sum- 
moned  to  grapple  with  the  work  he  was  bom 
to  accomplish,  in  deadly  earnest ;  and,  as  if 
to  bring  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny, 
his  elder  brothers  were  rapidly  dying  off.  In 
860  the  West-Saxon  kingship  had  p^sed  from 
Ethelbald  to  Ethelbert,  whose  death  in  865 
had  given  the  crown  to  Ethelred,  and  thus 
placed  Alfred  on  the  very  steps  of  Uie  throne. 
After  the  peace  of  Nottmgh^  the  invaders 
had  gone  back  to  York,  stayed  there  a  year, 
and  then  (870)  had  inarched  southward, 
seized  on  Thetford,  and  beaten  in  battle  and 
slain  Edmund,  the  East- Anglian  king.  Yeiy 
early  next  year  (871)  they  burst  into  Wessex 
itself.  **The  destroying  host"  laid  hold 
on  Reading,  secured  their  position  there, 
and  proceeded  straightway  to  carry  on  from 
thence  their  work  of  plunder  and  havoc.  To- 
wards Reading  the  men  of  Wessex  at  once 
hastened,  under  the  command  of  King  Ethel- 
red, of  Alfred,  and  of  Ethelwulf,  the  alder- 
man; and  a  furious  strife  ensued,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  year.  Fight  followed 
fight  in  quick  succession.  Victorious  under 
Ethelwulf  at  Englefield  the  Wcst-Saxons 
were,  a  few  days  later,  baffled  at  Read- 
ing, though  led  by  their  king  and  his 
brother  in  person ;  and  after  great  slaughter 
had  to  fall  back,  leaving  the  field  of  carnage 
in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  Foiled 
for  the  moment,  but  with  courage  still  un- 
shaken, the  royal  brothers,  four  ^yB  after- 
wards, closed  with  the  whole  army  of  the 
Danes  at  Ashdown.  Here  took  place  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  tugs  of  war  in  history. 
[Ashdown.]  To  Alfred  the  chief  glory 
of  the  victory  of  the  West-Saxons  is  g^ven 
by  Asser,  whose  book  tells  us  that  it  was  his 
early  advance  to  the  attack,  while  his  brother 
lingered  at  mass,  that  broke  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  led  to  their  utter  discomfiture 
in  the  end.  Yet  this  splendid  success  waa 
indecisive.  In  an  engagement  at  Basing  that 
followed  a  fortnight  later,  "the  Danes  got 
the  victory  "  over  the  winners  of  Ashdown  ; 
and  in  two  months  more,  at  Merton,  the 
West-Saxons,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  had 
to  withdraw  from  the  field. 
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At  Eaiter  Ethelred  died;  and  Alfred  was 
node  king.  In  another  month  he  was  again  at 
handfiips  with  his  dogged  foes — this  time  at 
Wihon — and  was  again  beaten.  Thus  Alfred's 
ntgn  began  with  defeat.  He  now  either  lost 
heart,  or  concluded  that  further  fighting  was 
ntkm ;  for  in  a  short  time  he  came  to  terms 
—perhaps  struck  a  bargain — with  the  men 
k  had  failed  to  overcome;  and  early  next 
year  the  Danes  marched  away  from  his 
iDnfdom. 

If  it  was  his  design  to  gain  time  to  repair 
Ut  itrength,  he  was  wise  to  make  peace. 
Mher  871  the  land  had  entire  rest  for  four 
retn,  and  oomparative  rest  for  three  more, 
thcHigh  other  parts  of  E^land  were  smarting 
imder  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  of  the  merci* 
Jew  strangers.  8ome  use  of  this  respite  the 
kin^  most  have  made:  he  is  recorded  as 
hirmg,  in  875,  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
MTen  Danish  ships.  During  the  next  and 
foUowing  years  (876 — 877)  he  was  also  stoong 
oKHigfa  to  fbroe  a  treaty  upon  a  powerfm 
iofTse  that  had  landed  in  Dorset,  and  exact 
iiatiis  and  hostages  from  them.  He  found  it 
BO  fuy  matter  to  get  rid  alto^ther  of  the 
iatniders ;  bat  in  the  autumn  of  877  they  at 
inifth  sailed  away  from  Exeter  to  the  land  of 
the  Mercians.  But  this  deUverance  almost 
Wofht  his  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
la  the  first  week  of  878  the  Danish  army 
itole  op  &om  Gloucester,  and,  coming  upon 
the  W«^t-Saxons  unawares,  seized  Chippen* 
huQ.  The  surprise  was  complete ;  so 
«dden  and  so  swift  was  the  movement, 
thit  they  had  ridden  over  and  taken  to 
themselves  the  greAUnr  part  of  the  kingdom 
hefoTP  a  sufficient  force  oould  be  brought 
tocher  to  make  head  against  them  at  any 
point.  Many  people  fled  beyond  the  sea; 
Alfred  alone  refused  to  despair ;  "  uneasUy, 
*ith  a  httle  band  of  warriors,  he  went  along 
the  woods,  and  into  the  rooor<fastnesses.** 
In  one  of  these  he  at  last  halted,  and  began, 
vith  the  faithful  few  that  followed  him,  to 
thniw  up  a  defensive  work — thrice-feunous 
^'fT  rinee  as  Athelney,  the  Isle  of  Nobles, 
«»1W  so,  no  doubt,  from  the  trusty  handful 
^  high-bom  men  that  plied  the  mattock 
iround  the  king.  It  covers  a  few  acres  a 
little  M>uth  of  Sedgmoor,  in  Somerset  To 
it*  nuTow  compass  the  kst  English  kingdom 
h*d  Hhrunk. 

But  it  was  a  brief  agony,  after  alL  The 
I^aes  would  seem  to  have  been  drawing 
thrir  toils  round  Athelney;  they  threw  a 
waaderable  detachment  on  the  neighbouring 
^inart,  which  was  beaten  with  great  loss,  and 
Alfred  was  untiring  in  his  assaults  upon 
them  from  his  stronghold.  The  country 
pwtnrered  from  its  surprise,  and,  some  weeks 
•ft4T  Easter,  Alfred  quitted  Athehiey, 
«dmet  the  levies  of  the  three  shires  at 
Hbertatone,  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  Selwood 
ForwL  With  these  he  went  straight  upon 
tU  eaaay,  met  them  at  Edington  (a  place 


that,  like  Egbertstone,  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty),  overthrew  their  host,  and 
chased  its  wrecks  into  their  fortress.  A 
siege  of  fourteen  days  ended  in  the  Danes 
engaging  to  withdraw  from  Wossex,  and 
their  king,  Guthorm,  consenting  to  become  a 
Christian.  These  pledges  were  punctually 
kept.  At  AUer  the  baptismal  ceremonies 
were  begun ;  at  Wedmore  they  were  com- 
pleted; and  soon  after,  the  army  of  the  in- 
vaders marched  away  from  Chippenham. 
Thus  was  Wessex  snatched  from  destruction, 
and,  with  Wessex,  the  destiny  of  the  English 
race.  Never,  perhaps,  had  a  nationality  come 
so  near,  and  yet  escaped,  extinction. 

The  next  fifteen  years  (878 — 893)  may  be 
called  a  time  of  peace  for  Alfred  and  his 
people.  During  them  the  flame  of  war  left 
the  ancient  kingdom  untouched ;  such  fitful 
bursts  of  fighting  as  broke  the  general  still- 
ness either  fell  upon  the  outlying  districts,  as 
Kent  and  Surrey,  or  had  the  sea  as  their 
scene  of  action;  and  the  king  was  success- 
ful in  alL  But  to  these  years  almost 
certainly  belong  the  great  measures  that 
make  the  second  half  of  EngUind*s  debt  to 
Alfred — the  effacement  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  restoration  of  material  prosperity,  the 
re-invigoration  of  the  national  defences,  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  the  rekindling  of 
religion,  the  **  relighting  of  the  lamp  of 
learning.'*  The  first  two  of  the  above 
objects  he  tried  to  efifect  by  repairing  the 
damage  done  to  towns  and  cities,  raising 
public  buildings,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
making  or  renewing  roads  and  bridges.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  third  is  vague ;  but  to  the 
fyrtff  or  levy  en  ntasiey  of  the  people,  he  sought 
to  give  greater  rapidity  and  flexibiiit>'  of 
movement ;  and  he  reformed  the  naval  system 
by  making  the  ships  themselves  instruments 
of  war,  not  mere  platforms  for  fighting  from. 
As  a  legislator,  he  added  nothing  to  existing 
laws,  but  simply  rcrised  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, keeping  "  those  that  seemed  to  him 
good,*'  reiecting  "  those  that  seemed  to  him 
not  good, '  and  combining  the  former  into  a 
single  code.  Religion  and  letters  had  sunk 
so  low  among  the  West-Saxons  that  he  had 
to  seek  the  agents  of  their  regeneration  in 
foreign  lands.  From  Wales  he  drew  Aaser  ; 
I  from  Mercia, Werfrith  and  Plegmimd  ;  (i rim- 
bald  and  John  the  Old  Saxon  hH>m  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  with  their  help  reanimated  the 
services  of  the  Church,  founded  schools,  and 
encouraged  literary'  composition  in  the  native 
tongue.  At  this  last  he  was  himsi'lf  a  diligent 
worker,  as  translations  (that  are  not  mere 
translations)  of  large  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Boethius,  Orosius,  Bade,  and  Gregor>'  the 
Great  still  survive  to  prove.  Men  in  later 
times  loved  to  dwell  on  this  feature  of  his 
career;  in  a  mediaeval  list  of  West-Saxon 
kings,  hio  name  is  specially  distinguished  as 
**  litteratus.'*  But  in  893  the  dogs  of  war 
were  again  let  slip  on  his  kingdom,  and  the 
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-.  ;•.-  *>■■■':.  '.'..■  '»N-:;.  Aft'.r  lli«.-  dvAth 
'.J  '  /'.-r.-.M  .,.':.*  w  i-  J'l-  -ii-jit  I-:  th»-  T'ouncil 
'.I  ."'..•i ,  :■.'  ,  *-f-k  I  '  ri-i-i' r.ilJ»-  »h<'ir>}  in 
\ii.iiv.i.''  nil/  it  ti'i'.-  i!«  .-!'.<j  ilion.  In  l«iOO  \u.' 
■A;ii-  'ii.i^'l  Iviii  or  AnL'l»."i«.y  in  the  pevniir»j 
I  <it  iMi:'I:iii<J.  \)\\\\\\,:  tin-  lift'  of  ]iioIi;inl, 
'  -intli  Iviil  of  Antrl'-^ y.  til*- titli' .-ind  estat«?s 
v.  IP  I  l;iiriii'<i  liv  .l;tiii«s  Aum'.slev,  who 
;i.''i  tfi .]  (h;if.  Ij«:  w;is  th'-  son  of  thf?  fourth 
I'liiil.  I  l'"«ir  llw  iilitr.iti'in  wliirh  t-nsucHl  on 
I  hi'-.  I  l.iiiii.  SIM-  Asm  'I.i.^'s  Cank.]  Ah  a  rt'sult 
11)  llii^  liti^iilioii,  it  u:i-i  hf>]<l  thiitthe  enrldom 
ol  Aiif.',l«:««  V  liMMiiu-  I Atiiict  in  1761,  on  tho 
iii.illi  ol  till'  .si\tii  Ivirl.  In  ISI.')  the  tith-  of 
MiiMluis  III"  Ani^li-.Mi-y  w.i.s  cuniVru'd  on  Honry 
r.iKi  1.  Ivii!  of  r.\liri«lii:«'. 

Anglesey,  Arthur  Annesley,  ''^th 

Mvui  or  ('/.  17;»7  .  Ik'I'I  wvi-nil  p<»st"*  in 
lirl.-iiiit  in  the  ri'iirii  •»!'  l^Ufcn  Anni».  In  1711 
III-  li.istiiiiil  fr>>iii  lril:in(l  tn  take  ]virt  in  thf 
ilil'.ili  s  I'll  thi-  w.ji-.  .iMil  coiinui-ntvil  sH»vi'n.-ly 
oil  till-  i\h.iu«'tii»n  of  th»'  rountry.  hinting 
i  ih.it  Mkiilwiri-iij^li  li.jil  ;iv.  rifil  jH*a«M.'  from 
m!i"ii-.li-.|  !Mi.tivi>.  l»i;t  i-n  \\  suhsiMpn-nt  ix?- 
r  ivi.m  hi-  ;ktt  ukr.i  \W  \\\\\\\>\\\\  anJ  jnibliily 
.H».'!.«j.*jMd  f»'V  ;hi  yww  hi^  l;  ul  playoil  in 
|v»lniis  P-.;uf.i:  t!'.'*  "..»":  \« ws  i^-f  t^uivn 
Vrir.i-.  hi  ^*..•«  v'T'.-.-  of  Th-.-  !:  i-l!  is  of  tho 
1. .;■..■••.  \-\    ll.iv.  \  I  !■.:•'.     r  '.•■  N   \\h^:n   Swift 
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during  tho  campaign,  the  day  after  the  army 
arrived  at  Corimna,  and  was  buried  at  that 
city  by  the  side  of  his  commander. 
Napier,  Penintulnr  War. 

Anti  -  Com  -  Xiaw   League.     [Corn 

Laws.] 

Antiffliay  tho  mo^t  important  of  the 
Leeward  islands,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1493.  In  1632  an  English  settlement  was 
founded  in  the  island  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
a  further  influx  of  colonists  from  Britain 
taking  place  in  1663,  in  which  year  a  grant  of 
the  island  was  made  to  Lord  Willoughby.  In 
1666  it  was  ravaged  by  a  French  expedition 
from  Martinique,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
in  the  same  year,  was  formally  ceded  to  Britain. 
In  1710  an  insurrection  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  governor.  Colonel  Park,  took 
place,  and  the  governor  was  slain;  in  1737  a 
proposed  rebellion  of  the  negroes  was  crushed 
before  it  came  to  an}'thing.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1834  was  effected 
without  any  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  Jamaica.  In  1871  Antigua  became 
part  of  the  Federation  of  the  I^eeward  Islands, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  go vemor-in- chief ; 
even  before  that  djite  it  was  a  representative 
colony,  its  affairs  being  administered  by  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  an  elective  legislative  assem- 
bly of  fourteen  members. 

B.  Edwards,  HUt.  of  Wwt  Indim  ;  B.  M.  Mar- 
tin, Ht«t.  «/  ih4  Brii<$K  CoUmia,  vol.  ii. 

Anti-Jacobin,  The,  was  a  magazine 
eitablished  in  Nov.,  1797,  and  brought  out 
weekly  until  the  following  July,  imder  the 
editorship  of  William  Gifford.  The  object 
of  the  paper  was  mainly  political,  being  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  Jacobin  principles  of 
the  Fox  section  of  the  Whigs.  The  most 
distinguished  of  its  contributors  were  John 
Hookham  Frere  and  George  Canning,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  au&or  of  the  cele- 
brated stor>-  of  the  '*  Needy  Knife  Grinder." 
Though  its  object  was  political,  it  contained 
much  parodv  of  the  literature  of  the  da\', 
especially  of  Southey  and  Darwin,  both  of 
whom  afforded  fertile  subjects  for  Canning's 
wit.  The  Anti-Jacobin  as  at  first  projected 
had  but  a  short  life.  The  first  number  was 
published  Nov.  20,  1797,  and  the  last  on  July 
9  in  the  following  year.  It  was,  however, 
continued  on  a  new  pW,  with  less  of  a  political 
and  more  of  a  literary  character,  imtil  1818. 
Some  of  the  papers  that  appeared  in  it  have 
frequently  been  reprinted. 

Anti-Slavery  Association.  [Slavery, 

ABOLmoX  OK.] 

Antrim*  Alexander  MAcrK)NNBLL,  3rd 
Earl  of  {h.  1615,  d.  1699),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  active  supporter  in  Ireland 
of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution.  He  was 
sent  with  1,200  men  to  occupy  Londonderry, 
but  the  inhabitants  shut  the  gates  in  his 


face,  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  reti 
Coleraine.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyn 
cavalry  fled,  without  striking  a  blow,  \ 
the  enemy.  Lord  Antrim  was  attaint 
high  treason,  but  was  subsequently  inc 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Lim 
and  his  honours  and  estates  were  resto 
him. 

Antrim^  Randal  Macdonnell,  Mj 

OF  (d.  1682),  was  employed  in  1641  tog-ai 

the  Irish  army,  and  he  greatly  ingn 

himself  with  the  Catholics.  Though  a  Cj 

and  a  Cavalier,  he  was  eager  to  fight  tho 

rebels,  and  offered  his  aid  to  Monroe^ 

however,  treacherously  seized  him,  ani 

him  a   prisoner  for  eight  months,  wl 

escaped,  joined  Owen  O'Neil,  and  becai 

of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  pretending  t 

would  bring    10,000  men  over  to  Ei 

The   1,500  men  under  Kolkitto  who 

Montrose  in  1 64  4  wei-e  sent  by  him.  Cla 

8a}'s  of  him  that  he  was  a  narrow-min( 

vain  man,  and  aspired  to  supplant  Omi 

a  commander,  though  wholly  unfit  for  t! 

Clarendon,   Uist   of  (h«   RthtiXion ; 
Eng.  m  Inland. 

Antwerp,  The    Svrrbndbr  of 

was  an  important  advantage  for  th 

in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Successioi 

town  was  the  key  to  the  Scheldt  foi 

and  in  fact  commanded  the  whole  of  ] 

and  West  Flanders.     "  It  might  ot 

be  described,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  *'  ai 

senting  in  enlargement  the  relation  of 

citadel  to  the  minor  fortified  works  i 

to  its  walls,  since  it  was  the  centre  of  < 

ence  to  a  group  of  fortified  towns  boi 

by  an  apparatus  of  dykes  and  canals.^ 

borough  was  so  convinced  of  its  im 

that  he  termed   his  plans  against 

great  design.*'    The  fortress  had  pi 

been  occupied  by  Boufflers,  who  hw 

Opdam  from  it.    After  the  battle  of  I^ 

Cadogan  was    sent  to    summon    tl 

Marlborough  awaited  the  news  with 

as  a  siege  would  cause  great  delay. 

habitants  were,  however,  to  a  man  i 

of  their  new  kmg,  and  the  French  wc 

fore  compelled  to  give  up  the  town. 

remainder  of  the   war  it   remai^e< 

hands  of  the  allies. 

Coxe,   MarJhoTOugh ;  Burton,    Setyi 
Anne;  Wyon,  Beign  of  Anne. 

Antwerp,  ExpsDrnox    again  a 

[Walchkrbn  ExPEDmON.] 

App»  Sahib  was  the  nephew  o 
Bhonsmh  [MAHRATTAs],on  whose  de 
he  became  regent  of  Nagpore,  in  co 
of  the  idiotcy  of  the  heir,  Passwaie^ 
opposed  by  a  powerful  faction  in  the 
zenana,  he  turned  to  the  English,  t 
sidiary  treaty  was  concluded  May 
which  provided  that  a  force  of  6,o6c 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  togethei 
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the  first  nine  years  only  {B.  S,)^  but  the  pub- 
lished correspondence  of  the  diief  statesmen 
of  the  period  affords  material  of  scarcely  less 
value.  Among  these  are,  The  OrenvUle 
Papers;  the  B^ford  Correspondenct ;  the 
Ohatham  Correspondence;  Memoirs  of  Lord 
Rockingham  ;  Correspondence  of  George 
III.  with  Lord  North;  the  Malmeshury 
Correspondence;  Burke's  Correspondence  and 
Speechesy  together  with  his  pamphlets,  Obser- 
vations on  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation,  Thoughts 
on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,  and 
Letters  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland  ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  III.; 
the  Comwailis  Correspondence ;  Romilly's 
Letters;  the  Bose  Correspondence;  the  Auck' 
land  Correspondence;  Horace  Walpole,  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Beign  of  George  III.  ;  tne  Letters 
of  Junius ;  Bubb  Dodington's  Diary.  For 
American  affairs  the  Beadtr*s  Handbook  of  the 
American  Bevolution  (1761 — 83),  by  Justin 
Winsor,  will  be  found  to  afford  ample 
guidance  to  all  the  authorities.  For  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons — the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  and  the  Annual  Begister ;  Caven- 
dish's Debates  (a.d.  1768  to  1744). 

Latek  Historical  Writers  :  Earl  Stan- 
hope (Lord  3iahon),  ffistorg  of  England  from 
the  Feace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
and  History  of  the  Beign  of  Queen  Anne; 
T.  H.  Burton,  History  of  the  Beign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  Wyon,  History  of  the  Beign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Massey,  History  of  England  during  the 
Beign  of  George  III. ;  Adolphus,  History  of 
Ettglaful  from  the  Accession  to  the  Decease  of 
King  George  III.;  Craik  and  Macfarlane, 
Fietorial  History  of  England  under  George 
III. ;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  Abbey  and  Over- 
ton, The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Leslie  Stephen,  History  of  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  >Iahan, 
Injluenee  of  Sea  Power  in  History  (1660 — 
1783) ;  Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party ;  T.  Wright,  Caricature  History  qf  th$ 
Georg$$.    See  a£o  Comb,  Modem  Hist.,  vol.  vii 

In  Bioo&apht. — ^W.  Coxe,  Lives  of  Marl- 
borough, Walpole,  and  Henry  Pelham;  Sir 
An:hibald  Alison,  Life  of  Marlborough  :  Annals 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Earls  of  Stair  by 
J.  M.  Graham;  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  iVf- 
tenders ;  Bishop  Monk,  Life  of  Bentley ; 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
Montagu  Burrows,  Life  of  Admiral  Hawke ; 
H.  Craik,  Life  of  Jonathan  Stdft ;  Liven  of 
Bofingbroke,  by  Macknight,  M.  Brosch, 
Harrop,  and  J.  C.  CoUins ;  W.  Wilson,  Life 
of  Defoe,  and  W.  Lee,  Life  of  Defoe  ;  John 
Forster,  Biographical  Essays,  Life  of  Pitt ; 
Bunbury,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hantncr  ;  Lives 
of  Ch'ttham,  by  F.  Thackeray,  and  of  Pitt,  by 
Bishop  Tomline  and  Earl  Stanhope ;  Life  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  by  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice; 
Prior  (Sir  J.),  and  Macknight,  Lives  of  Burke ; 
Trerolyan,  Early  History  of  Charles  James  Fox; 
Lord  Shelbume's.^M<o^M^ra^Ay;  Lord  Chester- 


field's Letters  ;  Romilly's  Letters  :  Memorials 
and  Correspondence  of  Fox,  by  Earl  Russell ;  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Clive ;  Southey,  Life 
of  Wesley;  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,  by 
Tyerman;  'Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan;  Brougham, 
Statesmen  of  the  Beign  of  George  III.  For 
state  of  Education  •and  Learning — J.  G. 
Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  University 
Life  and  University  Studies  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  ;  Baker,  History  of  St,  John's  College 
(edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor). 

9.  From  1788  to  the  Present  Time — 
Besides  works  named  in  preceding  section, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  the  Begency  ;  Goorge  Rose,  Diary  (1801 — 
15);  Lord  Comwailis,  Correspondence;  Wel- 
lington, Despatches ;  Wellesley,  Despatches; 
Sir  S.  Romilly,  Journal  (1806—18);  Lord 
Colchester,  Diary  and  Correspondence;  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Life  and  Correspondence;  Twiss, 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon;  C.  D.  Yonge,  Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool;  Erskine,  Speeches;  Francis  Homer, 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence;  Brialmont,  Life 
of  Wellington  ;  SouUiey,  Life  qf  Nelson  ;  Nel- 
son, Despatches  (edited  by  J.  K.  Laughton) ; 
Colling^ood,  Correspondence  ;  Life  of  Earl  of 
Dundonald  (by  Earl  of  Dundonald  and  Fox 
Boume);  Lord  Dudley,  Letters  (I8i4— 23): 
Alison,  Lives  of  Lord  Londonderry  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart;  Londonderry,  Corre- 
spondence ;  The  Grerille  Memoirs ;  George 
Canning  and  his  Times,  by  A.  G.  Staple- 
ton  ;  Canning's  Speeches  (with  Life),  6  vols. ; 
Life  of  Earl  Grey,  by  Hon.  C.  Grev;  Sir 
Robt.  Peel's  Memoirs,  by  Stanhope  and  Card- 
well,  also  **from  his  prtvate  Correspondence,''* 
by  C.  S.  Parker;  also  Life  by  Guizot,  and 
Speeches  (4  vols.) ;  Memoirs  of  John  Charles 
Viscount  Alt  hot  p,  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant ; 
Life  and  Speeches  of  CConncll,  by  his  son; 
Correspondence  qf  (fConnell,  by  W.  J.  Fitz- 
patrlok ;  Ashley,  L\fe  of  Palmerston  ;  Toirens, 
Life  of  Melbourne  ;  J.  Morley,  Ltfe  of  Cobden  ; 
AUson,  History  of  Europe;  H.  Martineau, 
History  of  the  Peace;  Molesworth,  History  of 
the  Beform  Bill;  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of 
England  from  1815  ;  Einglak<>,  History  of  the 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea;  Justin  M'Ciurthy, 
History  of  our  Oum  Times  ;  Bosworth  Smitn, 
Life  of  Lord  Lawrence;  G.  Brandos,  L}ft 
of  Beaeonsfield ;  C.  Oman,  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War;  John  Morley,  Life  oj 
W.  E  Gladstone.  See  also  Letters  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Genbral  Histories  of  England  :  Amongp 
the  best  known  are  those  by  Rapin,  translated 
by  N.  Tindal  (1726);  Hume  (1764),  continued 
by  Smollett  (1768);  R.  Henry  (1771-93); 
Sharon  Turner  (1814-29) ;  J.  Lingard  (1819- 
26) ;  J.  R.  Green  (1881) ;  Political  HistiMry 
of  England  (12  vols.,  1906-9). 

CoMSTZTVTiONAL  HisTOiUBS :  Prof .  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  invaluable 
for  the  earlier  and  mediiSBval  period,  and  the 
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fifteenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. ; 
Gneiat,  Het/'Govermnent,  Communal  i>etfu99ang 
and  VerwaUungsgeriekte  in  England  ;  also  his 
HUtitry  of  th*  Engliah  Constitution  (trans,  by 
AahwoTth),  and  Studmt^t  History  of  the 
Emgiisk  i\i>liament  (trans,  by  Keane); 
Ualhim's  Constitutional  History,  which  begins 
wit  I  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  is  specially 
useful  for  thti  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  and  Sir  Ersldne  May,  Constitu- 
tifomal  Uittory  of  England  takes  up  the  sub- 
ject where  Hallam  leaves  off  and  continues 
it  to  1871.  Taswell  Langmead*8  Consti- 
tutional H'S'.ory  is  a  useful  compendium  for 
students. 

WoKKS   i^OB  GiMBRAL  RKrERBNCB  :  T.  H. 

Barton,  Uisto  g  of  Heottand  ;  J.  Mill,  History 
of  British  India,  with  Continuation  by  H.  H. 
Wilson ;  Wheeler,  History  of  India ;  Miss 
Strickland,  Livta  of  ths  Quemis  of  England; 
Lurd  Ciimpbell,  Zivss  of  the  Lord  Chancellors 
and  Lires  of  the  lord  Chief  Justices  ;  Fobs, 
Lives  of  the  Judges  of  England;  Cobbett  and 
Howell's  State  Trials  ;  Willis  Bund,  Selected 
State  Trials ;  Halliwell,  Letters  of  the  Kings 
•f  England;  Ellis's  Original  Letters  ;  Bymer, 
Feodera  ;  Willdns,  Concilia,  partly  superseded 
by  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils;  Madox, 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Uuoiont,  Corps  Vniversel  Diplomatique  du 
Droit  dee  Gens ;  Social  England  (by  various 
writers)  ;  Edeo,  History  of  the  Poor  ;  Rojp^rs, 
History  of  Friees ;  Porter,  Progress  of  the 
yaiion  ;  Macpherson,  History  of  Cotmneree  ; 
Leone  Leri,  History  of  British  Commerce; 
Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce;  Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice), 
Hietoty  of  Trade  Vnionistn ;  James,  Naval 
History  ;  Bruce,  Hisioryofthe  Eaet  India  6bm- 
pemf  ;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  also 
its  Index  and  Eptome,  very  useful  apaiit  from 
the  main  work;  Seely,  Growth  cf  British 
Fbli^;  Twehe  English  Statesmen  {hy  different 
writan) ;  English  Historical  Eeview. 

For  moct  of  the  Above  works,  tee  IntroduetUm 
to  tiU  Studv  •/ BnotuH  Hwtory,  by  8.  B.  Gardiner 
ftbd  J.  B.  Mouincer.  (For  authorities  on 
flooctiab,  Irisb,  and  Weltia  faiitory  see  ScoT- 
L4jn»,  lasLAVD,  Wales.) 

[J.  B.  M.] 


ATmIiiuj,  Robert  of  (d.  1357), 
registrmr  of  the  archiepiscopal  court  at 
Osnterlrary,  wrote  a  History  of  the  JFottder- 
fml  Daede  of  Edward  III.,  extending  from 
the  birth  of  Edward  to  the  year  1350.  It 
irives  na  a  short  detail  of  public  events,  with 
tjmnacripta  of  original  documents  and  extracts 
from  letters.  It  was  printed  by  Heame  in 
1720 

Avr>HCh6g,  a  small  town  in  the  cxtn^me 
wwt  of  Normandy,  was  the  gcene  of  Henry 
n.'s  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  after  the 
Banirr  of  Becket. 


AilMbnrySlaotioiiOase.THB  (1704) 

lor  ttu»  caae  of  A«hby  r.  White),  produced 


a  violent  collision  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Lords.  The  vote  of 
a  burgess,  l^fatthew  Ashby,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  returning  officer,  William 
White.  Ashby  brought  an  action  in 
the  Court  of'  Queen's  Bench.  There  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  decided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  no  harm 
had  been  done  to  him,  and  that  decisions  on 
the  right  to  vote  belonged  to  the  Commons 
alone.  Ashby's  supporters  thereupon  brought 
the  case  by  writ  of  error  before  the  House  of 
Lorda.  Here  the  judgment  g^ven  at  tbe 
Queen's  Bench  was  reversed,  and,  by  this 
important  decision,  franchisee  were  placed 
under  the  common  law.  In  spite  of  the  wise 
advice  of  the  Whig  lawyers,  William  Cowper 
and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  pass  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  (1)  neither 
the  qualification  of  anv  elector  nor  the  right 
of  any  person  elected  was  cognisable  else- 
where than  before  the  House  of  Commons: 
(2)  that  Ashby,  having  in  contempt  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  prosecuted  an  action 
at  common  law  against  William  White,  was 
guilty  of  breach  of  privilege.  The  Lords 
passed  contrary  resolutions,  and  the  quarrel 
became  so  serious  that  early  in  April 
Queen  Anne  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Ashby,  however,  sued  out  execution  for  the 
damages  awarded  him  at  the  County  Assizes 
against  the  returning  officers  who  had  refused 
to  receive  his  vote.  In  addition,  four  other 
burgesses  were  put  forward  to  sue  the  officers. 
The  Commons  promptly  committed  the  plain- 
tiffs and  their  attorney  to  Newgate.  The 
prisoners,  after  two  months,  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus;  but 
these  judges,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Holt, 
who  was  for  the  discharge  of  the  prisoners, 
decided  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  matter.  It  was  determined  to  bring  this  by 
writ  of  error  before  the  Lords.  The  (Emmons 
foolishly  voted  an  address  to  the  Queen 
praying  her  not  to  grant  a  writ  of  error. 
Her  reply,  that  the  matter  required  careful 
consideration,  wtut  looked  on  as  equivalent  to 
a  refusal.  The  Lords  thereupon  passed 
some  important  resolutions:  (l)That  neither 
House  of  Parliament  could  arrogate  to 
itself  any  new  privilege ;  (2)  ^t  the 
Conmions  had  assumed  an  unwarmnted 
legislative  power  by  attributing  the  force 
of  law  to  their  dwlamtion;  (3)  that  thoy 
had  thereby  Bubjectod  the  rights  of  English- 
men to  the  arbitrary  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  (4)  that  every  Englishman 
who  is  imprisoned  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, has  an  undoubted  right  to  his  ^Tit  of 
habeas  corpus ;  (6)  that  for  the  Commons  to 
punish  any  person  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to 
procure  such  a  writ  is  a  breach  of  the  statutes 
provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject; 
(6)  that  a  writ  of  error  was  not  one  of  p:nce, 
but  of  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
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Session  in  1638,  and  sat  in  Parliament  in  the 
same  year,  and  supported  the  Act  for  the 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  Biay, 
1543,  appointed  to  treat  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Edward  VI.  and  Mar}'.  In  1547,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  fVench  force  sent 
to  assist  the  Queen  Regent,  and  conveyed  to 
France  in  company  with  Knox.  Recalled  in 
1554,  he  was  in  1563  reappointed  a  Lord  of 
^jession.  He  was  on  the  commission  ap« 
pointed  to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  Murray  on  his 
mis3ion  to  England  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Damley. 

Knox,  HiaCory ;  Sadler,  Stat*  Popart,  i.  88»  &c. ; 
U'Crie»  Life  of  Knox. 

Baltic  Expedition,  Tks  (1854-55), 

occurred  during  the  war  with  Russia.  On 
March  11, 1854,  a  strong  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  and  eight 
frigates  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic  imder  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  admiral  at 
the  Reform  Club,  where  speeches  calcolated 
to  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
were  made  by  Lord  Pahnerston  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  provoked  much  animad- 
version in  Parliament.  In  April  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  stronglv  reinforced  and  accompanied 
by  a  powerful  French  fleet,  established  a 
blockade  of  the  Qulf  of  Finland,  and  captured 
many  Russian  prizes.  In  August  Bomarsund 
was  bombarded  and  taken;  bi;t  except  that 
a  largo  Russian  army  had  been  kept  in- 
active in  the  Baltic  forts,  and  the  Russian 
fleet  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  nothing 
further  of  much  importance  was  done  this 
year.  Consequently  the  government  evinced 
dissatisfaction  that  more  had  not  been  ef- 
fected, and  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  in 
December,  he  was  treated  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  finally  deprived  of  his  command. 
Rear-Admiral  Dundas  succeeded  him  in 
18*35,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
there  were  eighty-flve  English  war  vessels, 
besides  a  large  French  fleet,  in  the  Baltic 
Seas.  The  fleet  consisted  entirely  of  steamers, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
lluating  batteries,  mortar  vessels,  and  gun- 
boats. Some  delay  occurred  in  consequence 
of  a  collision  between  one  of  the  squadron 
and  an  American  emigrant  ship.  On  June 
Ist,  however,  the  allied  fleets  met  in  the 
Baltic  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Sveaborg. 
This  place  was  battered  with  shot  and  shell 
for  three  days,  with  an  immense  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  but  without  any  apm^e- 
liable  result  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fleets  then  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  and  returned  home, 
having  effected  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
expense  which  they  had  involved,  and  the 
expectations  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 
A%%%al  R»giM9r,  18M--5S. 


BaltimorOt  Gsougb  Calvset,  Ist  Lokd^ 
(^.  1580,  d.  1632),  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I.,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  in  1624,  in  oonsequenoe  of  haxong 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  colonisation,  and 
obtained  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  charter 
of  Maryland  from  Charles  I.  An  expedi^ 
tion  was  sent  out  in  1633  under  the  patrcmage 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore  (who 
died  in  1676),  and  the  colony  of  Maryland 
was  successfully  planted,  llie  capital  was 
named  Baltimore  m  honour  of  its  patron. 

BamborOQ^lLanciently  "Bebbanburgh," 
is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  built  by 
Ida,  King  of  Northumbria,  about  the  year 
547,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Bebbe. 
There  is  a  very  strongly-situated  castle,  some 
portions  of  which  possibly  belong  to  a  period 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  castle 
was  besieged  by  Penda  of  Mercia  in  642,  un- 
successfully  defended  by  De  Mowbray  against 
William  Rufus,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1720  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bi^op  ox  Durham, 
who  turned  it  into  an  institution  for  various 
charitable  purposes,  and  fitted  up  apartments 
for  shipwrecked  seamen,  a  library,  schools  for 
poor  children,  an  infirmary,  &c. 

Banbury,  judging  from  the  number  of 
Roman  lemains  which  have  been  discovered 
there,  was  probably  a  place  of  importance  before 
the  English  Conquest  It  appears  in  Domes- 
day B^k  as  Banesberie.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a  great  castle  was  erected  by 
Alexander,  Bi&op  of  Lincoln.  In  1469  a 
battie  was  fought  near  the  town  by  the 
troops  of  Edward  IV.,  under  tKe  Eiirl  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  strong  body  of  northern 
insurgents,  in  which  Pembroke  (weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Lord  Stafford)  was  de- 
feated, and  subsequentiy  beheaded.  rFi>OB- 
coTB.]  In  the  Civil  War  the  inhabitanta 
of  Banbury  were  specially  zealous  for  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  battie  of  Edgehill 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  stood  a 
desperate  siege  in  1644,  for  fourteen  weeks, 
when  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  before  they  were  relieved  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  It  was  again  besieged 
by  Whalley  in  1646,  but  held  out  till  the 
king  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots  army. 
The  castle  was  subsequentiy  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Parliament. 

Baaerofty  Richakd,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1604  to  1610.  He  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1544,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University.  Bancroft  early 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher, 
and  having  won  the  favour  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  obtained  rapid  preferment, 
oecoming   Tz^urer  of   St.  Paul*s   (1585X 
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Bank  of  England,  the  government  loan  of 
which  was  raised  in  t^  days,  it  had  at  first 
to  encounter  much  opposition,  and  several 
crises  occurred,  especially  during  the  year 
1696.  The  goldsmith^  who  hated  the  Bank 
of  England,  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
buying  up  ito  paper,  and  suddenly  demanding 
inunedia^  pajrment.  The  directors,  however, 
referred  them  to  the  courts  of  law,  and,  during 
the  time  thus  gained,  manag»)d  to  restore 
their  credit  by  extensive  calls  on  their  sub- 
scribers. They  were  strengthened  by  the  fall 
of  their  rival  the  Land  Bapik,  whose  brief 
popularity  had  seriously  affected  their  opera- 
tions during  the  crisis.  This  was  the  idea  of 
two  men  named  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh 
Chamborlayne,  who  thought  that  a  bank 
could  be  lormed  to  lend  money  on  landed 
security,  their  doctrine  being  that  every  one 
who  had  real  property  ought  to  have  besides 
paper  money  to  tne  full  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  scheme  was  adopted  in  a  modified 
form  b^  Harley;  he  promised  to  advance 
two  millions  and  a  half  to  govemmeat 
at  7  per  cent.,  the  interest  being  secured 
upon  a  new  tax  on  salt.  If  a  quarter 
of  the  money  was  paid  in  by  the  1st  of 
Aug^t  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  the  National  Land 
Bink.  William,  urged  by  want  of  money, 
grasped  at  the  idea,  and  headed  the  list  with 
£500,  but  the  scheme  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  subscriptions  never  rose  to  more  than 
£7,600.  Thereupon  the  government  turned 
in  despair  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  sub- 
scribers, in  full  court,  resolved  to  lend  it 
£200,000,  and  thus  began  the  alliance  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Whig  ministries.  In  1708, 
the  Bank  capital  was  doubled,  and  in  the 
•«ame  year  an  important  Act  was  passed  for- 
•bidding  the  issue  of  notes  by  associations  of 
more  than  six  persons,  which  checked  the 
formation  of  jomt-stock  banks.  In  1720 
came  the  second  great  crisis  of  the  Bank's 
existence.  The  South  Sea  Company  then  pro- 
posed to  take  over  the  government  debt,  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty-two  millions,  to  its 
capital,  receiving  in  return  interest  at  4  per 
cent. ;  but  such  was  the  anxiety  enter- 
tained by  all  public  companies  to  huvd  the 
government  for  a  creditor  that  the  Bank  of 
England  contended  against  the  Company  for 
the  privilege,  but  was,  fortunately  for  itself, 
outbidden.  In  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst 
and  the  Bank  stood  secure,  though  it  was 
compelled  by  government  to  pay  up  two 
millions  out  of  the  £3,500,000  which  in  a 
weak  moment  it  had  promised  to  lend  its 
tottering  enemy.  With  the  exception  of 
a  run  on  the  Bank  during  the  Jacobite 
rebellion  of  1745,  which  was  only  averted  bv 
payment  in  sixpences,  and  a  violent  attack 
upon  it  by  the  mob  during  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  Riots  of  1780,  there  is  nothing  of 
especial  moment  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Bank  of 
Elngland  until  1 792,  when  a  violent  commei-   | 


cial  panic  occurred  chiefly  owing  to  tiie  reck- 
less use  of  paper  by  country  banks,  some  fifty 
of  which  &iled  totally.  The  Su»ptnaion  oj 
ComH  Payments  in  1 797  was  caused  chiefly  by 
the  drain  of  bullion  due  to  the  war,  subsidies 
to  foreign  allies,  the  exclusive  purchase  of 
provisions  abroad  owin^  to  bad  harvests, 
and  the  hoarding  of  com  owing  to  fear  of 
invasion.  A  run  on  the  Bank  set  in  from 
all  sides,  and  on  Februar}'  25th,  when  little 
over  a  million  remained  in  its  cellars,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  it  to  issue 
cash  in  payment.  This  was  followed  by  a  Bill 
prohibitmg  it  to  pay  more  than  20s.  in  cash, 
or  to  advance  more  than  £600,000  to  govern- 
ment; at  the  same  time  the  Bill  of  1777* 
which  prohibited  notes  for  less  than  £5,  was 
suspended.  This  measure,  by  which  Bank  of 
England  notes  became  inconvertible,  though 
intended  to  be  temporary,  lasted  until  1821. 
during  which  period  the  value  of  paper  varied 
very  considerably.  The  Resumption  of  Cash 
Payments  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1819  ; 
the  Act  was  to  have  come  into  effect  in  1821 , 
but  its  provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Bank 
two  years  earlier.  In  1825  another  crisis  oc- 
curred. During  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  year 
seventy  houses  failed,  and  the  Bank  itself  was 
only  caved,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cluster  of  700,000  £1  notes.  The  measures 
of  the  government  were  prompt;  notes  for 
less  than  £5  were  suppressed,  and  the  law  of 
1708  repealed,  banks  with  any  number  of 
partners  being  permissible  beyond  sixty-fivo 
miles  from  London,  while  the  Bank  in  re- 
turn was  allowed  to  establish  branches  to  bo 
carried  on  by  its  agents.  The  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1833,  €amed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  others,  attempted  to  stop  runs  on  the 
Bank  by  enacting  that  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  to  be  made  legal  tender, 
whereby  the  country  banks  would  be  enabled 
to  meet  a  panic  with  notes  instead  of  gold. 
A  deduction  of  £120,000  a  year  was  to  be 
made  in  the  sum  allowed  by  government  to 
the  Bank  for  the  management  of  the  National 
Debt,  while  in  return  a  quarter  of  £14,686,800, 
the  sum  due,  was  paid  back.  The  principle 
that  the  paper  issued  and  specie  kept  in 
himd  should  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one  was  established,  and  the  Bank 
was  compelled  to  publish  a  general  statement 
of  its  condition  quarterly.  In  spite  of  this 
remedial  measure,  bullion  was  continually 
lacking  in  London,  and  in  1839  the  Bank  of 
England  was  in  imminent  danger  of  stopping 
payment,  so  that  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  forwara 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1 844.  Its  object  being 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  notes,  it  enacted  thai 
the  Bank  should  not  bo  allowed  to  issue  more 
than  £14,000,000  in  notes,  unless  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  specie  were  retained. 
Further,  no  new  banks  established  after  the 
measure  became  law  were  to  issue  their  own 


of  bankruptcy.  In  18B3  a  new  Bankruptcy 
Act  wai  curried  by  Hi,  Cbauiberlaiu.  It 
enacted  aevore  punuhmontB  asaiiut  fraudu- 
lent banknipta,  and  aboliihed  the  syatem 
of  tnuteoB,  Bubatitntuig  for  them  a  iUB  oE 
official  receivera  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  Seotlnnd  bankruptcy  was  placed 
on  a  legal  looting  by  the  Act  of  1696.  There 
in  DO  wpiuHte  Bankruptcy  Court,  but  by 
7  Will.  IV.,  c.  68,  the  Sheriffo  have  juria- 
diction  ai  well  aa  the  Court  of  Senion.  In 
IrelBttd,  fay  an  Act  ol  the  year  13T2,  the  Uw 
oE  bnnknipti-y  waa  assimilated  to  that  of 
England.     [Dut.] 


Kniglit-BMUiarat, 
gbthood  superior  to  that 


a  degree  of  knigbthi 
uf  knight  bachelor.     Bannereta  were  , 
d  to  carry  the  square  banner  instead  of 


Kpecial  bravery  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
ceremony  of  cultinf;  off  the  corner  of  the 
iiennon  «o  as  to  make  it  a  banner  was  per- 
loitnod  by  the  king  in  person  standing 
beDCatb  his  own  royal  bauner.  Bannetct* 
rankod  before  all  other  knighu  except  thoae 
'  pt  (he  Oaiter.  The  dignity  was  altogether 
penon^il,  and  was  never  hereditary.  It  haa 
bem  sometimes  reganled,  but  erroneously,  aa 
a  rank  of  peerage  inferior  to  a  barony.  It 
conferred  no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The 
order  gradually  died  out,  and  in  modem  times 
hai  become  extinct ;  but  a  knight-banneret 
was  created  by  Oeorge  III.  ns  late  as  1797. 
The  flamfl  is,  of  ooans,  ddrivad  from  bamiar : 
«  ■OBMUDwg  suppoacd 


>a  or  dEnimtlTe  of  baroa,  aad  tl 


■ad  old 

Btabb^s  Ca-tt.  Hul.,  lU., 
TMa  >/  iliwiwr,  7S0— 792. 
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le  greatest  defeats  the  English 
ever  suffered,  was  fought  near  Stirling,  on 
the  attempt  of  Edwani  11.  to  relievo  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  being  besieged 
by  Robert  Bruce.  The  Soots  wore  far  outnum- 
bured  by  the  English  troops,  who,  including  a 
Ijrge  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  auiiliarjes,  may 
have  numbered  nearly  100,000  men,  Bruce, 
however,  gained  the  victory  in  great  part 
by  having  previously  dug  boiea  in  the  ground 
-so  as  to  impede  the  magnificent  caralry  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  massing  his   foot   Into  solid 


liattlps  of  Falkirk  and  Courtrai,  whero  : 
Iienn  signally  successful.  The  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  that  the  camp  followers 
■of  the  Scottish  army  formed  part  of  a  reserve 
inmpU'ted  their  discomfiture  ;  the  rout  waa 
thorough,  and  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the 
victors'  hands.  The  Scotch  generals,  in 
niidition  to  Bru'e,  who  slew  in  single  combat 


>}  Bap 

nephew,  Edward  Bruce,  Walter  Stewart,  and 
Jamea  Douglas ;  tho  BngUah  were  led  by 
Edward  II.  m  penon,  and  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Gloucester.  Edward  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  lide 
at  full  speed  to  Linlithgow,  hotly  pnisued  by 
Douglas ;  his  urivy  seal  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Ilie  result  of  the  battle  was  a 
futile  meeting  of  Scotch  and  English  commia- 
aionera  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better 
underatanding  between  the  two  countries. 

Sec*ic}iTataciM.  Ill ;  Dalijmple,  ■4inaU  </ 
SnUnd;  BobartKia,  Seotlaiuf  vhAt  Snrli 
Xi*^:  uidwp.  Bubou'ignatpOBB,  niBniiv. 

BuitUU.  in  Java,  was  the  site  of  an 
English  settlement  from  1603  to  16S3,  in 
which  year  the  English  were  enielled  by  the 
Dutch.  The  place  was  again  in  the  posBBsaioD 
of  the  British  from  1811  to  IBli. 

a  deep  inlet  on  the  west 
■k.     Here,  on  May  Irt, 

,  Chateau  Kwuud  anchored  with  a  [Vench 
fleet  and  put  on  shore  a  quantity  of  storu. 
Admiral  Herbert  followed  him;  but  an 
engagement,  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both 
parties,  wan  all  that  took  place.  In  Dec, 
1796,  a  large  French  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  seventeen  transports, 
sent  to  aid  an  Irish  rising,  anchored  here  for  a 
week.  They  did  not  immediately  land  their 
men,  owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Hoche, 
their  commander,  who  had  got  separated  from 
the  sqnadion  ;  and  subsequently  a  storm  aroae 
and  drove  them  back  to  France.  In  1801, 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Mitchell  mutinied 
hare.  Twenty-two  of  the  ringle»dei«  in  the 
mutiny  were  condemned  to  death  at  Ports- 
mouth in  Jan.,  1R02,  but  only  eleven  wen 
executed. 

Ba>pti>ta,  Tbb,  are  a  sect  of  Proleatant 
Nonconformists  who  hold  that  the  baptism 
of  infanta  in  invalid.  On  the  Continent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
body  of  men  with  similar  vieVs  were  known 
to  their  opponents  as  the  AnalniptUt;  or  re- 
baptisors.  They  spread  over  SwitMrland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  their  religioua 
and  social  doctrines,  were  forcibly  suppressed 
(■bout  ISSfi)  by  the  governments  of  those 
countries.  Some  of  the  Dutch  Anabeptista 
fled  to  England,  and  were  put  to  death  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  true  sect  never  existed 
here  in  large  numbers,  and  the  name  was 
vaguely  applied  to  all  who  inristed  on  adult 
Imptism.  The  Anabaptists  or  Baptists  auffei«) 
for  their  faith  under  the  Tudois,  by  whom 
their  secret  conventicles  were  forbidden.  The 
last  of  them  who  was  burnt  alive  was  Weight- 
man,  in  1012.  During  the  next  few  years 
their  views  were,  in  part,  adopted  by  the 
Brownists  or  Independents,  and  it  is  ditEcult 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  sects. 
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eldest  son  to  be  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  ThiB  was  a  violal«>n  of  the  rights 
of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  threatened  to  lay 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  he 
now  had  power  from  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce. Louis  was  enraged  with  Henry,  and 
fulrmed  a  combination  against  him.  [UBmiT 
I  r.]  A  reconciliation  was  effected  at  Freteval, 
July  21.  Even  after  this  the  king  and  the 
archbishop  were  on  anything  but  friendly 
terms.  The  king  complained  because  Thomas 
delayed  his  return  to  England,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  g^t  him  out  of  France.  The  arch- 
bishop complained  of  the  injuries  done  to  his 
fiee.  Henry  still  put  off  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  archbishop  landed  in  England  Dec.  1, 
and  was  greeted  with  delight  by  the  people. 
A  morbid  desire  for  martyrdom  had  tacen 
hold  of  his  mind.  He  came  back  with  no 
intention* of  living  in  peace  with  his  enemies; 
he  would  withstand  them  to  the  end,  and  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
sent  before  him  papal  letters  suspending  and 
excommunicating  the  bishops  who  had  token 
part  in  the  coronation.  He  went  to  London  to 
Beo  his  former  pupil,  Prince  Henry,  and  all 
the  city  was  moved  with  joy  at  his  coming. 
Young  Henry  refused  to  see  him,  and  bade 
him  return  to  his  see.  His  enemies,  and 
especially  the  family^  of  De  Broc,  annoyed 
him  in  every  way  in  their  power ;  and,  on 
Christmas  Day,  he  uttered  a  yiolent  anathema 
against  them.  When  the  king  heard  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  bishops  he  spoke  the 
well-known  hasty  words  of  anger  against  the 
archbishop.  Four  of  his  knights,  Hugh  de 
Morville,  Reginald  FitsUrse,  William  de 
Tracy,  and  Richard  Brito,  acted  on  these 
wordis.  They  crossed  to  England,  took  with 
them  Ranulf  de  Broc  and  a  band  of  men,  and 
murdered  the  archbishop  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  Dec.  29,  1170.  The  Archbishop 
was  canonised  1173,  and  his  festival  was  ap- 
|>ointed  for  the  day  of  his  martyrdom.  The 
impression  that  the  martyrdom  made  on  the 
popular  mind  was  very  deep,  and  for  three 
centuries  after  his  death  his  shrine  was  the 
favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Engli^men. 

The  oontemponry  Lir«s:  in  verse,  Qamier, 
Km  it  Saint  Tkonuu,  ed.  Hippeaa ;  in  pxose, 
William  FitsStepben,  Herbert  of  Bosb&m, 
Edward  Grim.  K<Mrer  of  Pontignj,  uid  Johnof 
Salitbniy.  Dr.  Giles's  imperfect  edition  of  tbe 
Letters  of  St.  Thomas,. of  John  of  Salisbtny, 
and  others,  in  Patrtt  FocIm.  AngUe.,  has  now 
been  superseded  by  MattriaU  for  tht  Hiftory  of 
Jt'ehhi»hopThoma9B«ckit,ed.  Canon  Bobertson 

Soils  Series).  See  also  Beeket :  a  Biography,  by 
noa  fipbertson ;  and  Saint  Thomas  of  Cantor- 
bury,  in  Freeman,  Hwtoncai  Etwyt,  1st  Series. 

[W.  H.] 

Beokford,  Aldbrman  {b.  1709,  d.  1770), 
was  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant,  owning 
larffe  estates  in  the  West  Indies.  Going 
through  the  regular  stops  of  municipal  dignity, 
he  became  an  alderman,  and  was  also  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London.  Both 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Common  Council 


he  was  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Lord  Chatham.  In  1768  Beckford  became 
Lord  Mayor,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  re-elected — an  almost  unprecedented 
honour.  With  the  City  authorities  the  govern- 
ment was  very  unpopular,  nor  had  it  a  fiercer 
opponent  than  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the  king 
had  been  treated  as  unconstitutional  and 
unworthy  of  an  answer.  A  remonstrance 
was  next  sent,  to  which  the  king  replied 
with  a  dignified  rebuko.  Nevertheless, 
Beckford,  on  May  23rd,  laid  another  remon- 
strance before  the  king,  and,  when  the  king 
had  expressed  his  annoyance  and  displeasure, 
prooeeaed  to  argue  with  him.  *  **The  in- 
solence of  Beckford,'*  says  an  eye-witness, 
*'  exceeded  all  his  or  the  City's  paitt  exploits." 
Within  a  month  he  was  dead  of  a  fever, 
which  conunon  report  said  was  caused  by  th6 
excitement  of  his  interview  with  the  king. 
Beckford's  encmnous  wealth  descended  to  his 
son  William,  the  eccentric  author  of  Valhek. 

Bedchamber  Question,  The  (1839— 

1841).  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1839,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  to 
form  a  ministry.  On  his  mentioning  in- 
cidentally to  the  Queen  the  changes  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  royal 
household,  he  received  a  letter  from  her 
Majesty  saying  that  the  removal  of  the 
ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would  be  repugnant 
to  her  feelings.  Finding  that  Sir  lS)bert 
would  not  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Queen 
summoned  Lord  Melbourne  to  her  aid.  Lord 
Morpeth's  sister  and  Lady  Normanby  were 
.the  two  ladies  to  whom  Peel  specially  ob- 
jected. The  desire  to  support  the  Queen 
mduced  the  Whig  statesmen,  in  spite  of  their 
previous  humiliations,  to  return  to  their 
posts.  In  1841,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Mliig  ministr}',  the  question  arose  again, 
llie  Prince  Consort,  however,  arranged  that 
three  great  Whig  ladies  should  resign  the 
situations  which  they  held  in  the  Household 
of  their  own  accord.  This  prudent  com- 
promise settled  the  difficulty,  and  saved  the 
assertion  of  Peel's  principle. 

Hansard,  IMxitc^  3rd  series,  zItU.  979.  Ac. ; 
Spencer  Walpole,  Biti,  of  Bng.  from  18JS. 

Bede  (Bj;da)  (b.  673,  d.  735)  was  bom 
probably^at  Jarrow,  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbey  of  Weormouth,  founded  by  Benedict 
Biscop.  By  this  learned  man  Bede  was 
educated,  and  eventually  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  an  offshoot  of  the  Wearmonth 
foundation.  Here  Bede  spent  the  remaind*^ 
of  his  life,  dividing  all  the  time  not 
engrossed  by  religious  teaching  between 
learning  and  teaching.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  author,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  lon^  list  of  his  writings  which  he  ap- 
pended in  his  fifty-ninth  year  to  his  EceUi' 
sioMtieal  Hittory,  and  even  on  his  death-bed 
he  WHS  busy  with  literary  labour.    His  great 
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art  in  "RngUwH^  Benedict  did  work  of  con- 
dderable  serrice  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

Banodictilies,  Thb,  were  the  most 
important  of  the  monastic  orders,  founded 
629  by  St  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480—642). 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  neither 
uniformity  nor  permanence  in  monastic  so- 
cieties. Benedict's  work  was  that  of  organi- 
sation; instead  of  fluctuating  assemblies  of 
individuals,  there  was  to  be  a  careful  grada- 
tion of  ranks  and  duties;  and  though  the 
abbot  was  bound  to  consult  the  monks,  his 
authority  was  supreme.  Moreover,  though 
the  Benedictine  ride  was  milder  than  previous 
practices,  the  vow  was  rendered  irrevocable. 
Instead  of  devoting  themselves  entirely  to 
contemplation,  the  monks  were  to  busy 
themselves  in  manual  labour  or  in  reading. 
Soon  most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  West 
were  subject  to  the  Benedictine  rule.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  into 
Eingland.  Probably  it  was  introduced  by 
Augustine,  whose  companions  were  in  all 
likelihood  Benedictine  monks,  but  the  first  in- 
troduction is  also  claimed  for  Benedict  Biscop, 
and  for  Wilfrid.  The  order  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  Kenred's  to  the  monks  of  Evesham 
in  709 ;  but  Bede  has  no  reference  to  it,  nor  is 
it  alluded  to  in  the  act  regulating  the  English 
clergy  at  Clovesho  in  747.  It  was  not  till 
the  tmie  of  Edgar  that  the  strict  Benedictine 
rule,  under  the  auspices  of  Ethel  wold,  Dunstan, 
and  Oswald  (himself  a  Benedictine  of  Fleury), 
became  generally  prevalent  in  England,  and  a 
"Concord  of  Rules"  was  ^omulgated  by 
Dunstan  for  the  guidance  of  English  monks. 
Henceforward  the  Benedictines  became  by 
far  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
monastic  orders  in  England.  All  the  cathedral 
convents,  except  Carlisle,  and  four  of  the 
cathedrals  instituted  by  Henry  VUI.,  namely, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peter- 
borough, and  all  the  English  mitred  abbeys 
except  Waltham  and  Cirencester,  belonged  to 
the  Benedictine  order.  So  important  are  they 
in  comparison  with  all  other  orders  of  monks 
in  England,  that  the  history  of  English  monas- 
ticism  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  the 
English  Benedictines.  [MoNAsnasif.]  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  number  of  Benedictine  abbeys  and  ceUs 
was  113,  with  revenues  amounting  to  over 
£57,000,  besides  73  Benedictine  nunneries 
with  revenues  of  nearly  £8,000. 

MabiUon,  AnndUs  OrdinU  8.  BvMdieti  ?  Smith 
•nd  Cheetham'B  Diet.  Cfcrwt.  Antiq. ;  Dr.  Stubbg's 
Preface  to  UemofiaU  of  8.  Dunstan  ;  and  the 
first  fonr  toIs.  of  Dogdale's  Monastiam. 

Benefice  denotes  "  the  right  which  a  derk 
has  to  enjoy  certain  ecclesiastical  revenues  on 
condition  of  discharging  certain  services.** 
For  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefice  four  things 
are  necessarv:— (1)  Ordination  as  a  priest;  a 
deacon  or  a  laTman  may  be  presented,  but  he 


must  be  ordained  priest  before  he  can  be 
instituted.  (2)  Ftetentation  by  the  patron. 
In  theor}%  a  patron,  himself  a  clerK,  may 
petition  for  his  own  admission ;  but  the  usual 
plan  is  to  make  over  the  right  to  some  other 
person  before  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 
(3)  Institution  to  the  cure  of  souls  by  the 
bishop,  if  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
clerk.  If  the  bishop  refuse,  the  patron  has  a 
remedy  by  quare  impedit  in  the  common  law 
court,  and  must  show  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  refusal.  When  the  bishop  is  himself 
patron,  there  is  neither  presentation  nor 
institution,  but  collation,  (4)  Induction  to  the 
temporalities  by  the  archdeacon  or  a  neigh- 
bouring clerg^yman  upon  the  bishop*s  mandate. 
The  papal  power  of  granting  dispensation 
from  that  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1216,  which  forbade  the  holding  of  two 
benefices  by  the  same  person,  was  transferred 
at  the  Reformation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  evils  of  pluralism  were 
so  great  that  by  the  Acts  1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  106, 
and  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  98,  it  was  forbidden  to 
hold  two  benefices  unless  the  churches  were 
within  three  miles  ot  one  another,  and  the 
Talue  of  one  was  not  g^reater  than  £100. 
Vicarages,  rectories,  perpetual  coraciea,  and 
chaplaincies  are  termed  bene6cie8,  in  contra* 
distinction  to  dignities  such  as  bishoprics,  etc. 

Benefit    of  Clergy  was    the   right 

claimed  by  the  clergy  to  immunity  from 
secular  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.  Cases 
in  which  it  might  be  urged  were  such  as 
affected  the  life  or  limbs  of  the  offender, 
with  the  single  exception  of  high  treason.  It 
was  at  first  restrict^^  to  bond-JIdc  derics,  bat 
subsequently  got  extended  to  all  who  could 
read  a  verse  in  the  Psalter,  known  as  the 
"  neck- verse,  **  generally  out  of  the  5l8t 
Psalm.  Should  it  be  declared  by  the  bishop's 
commissary  that  the  prisoner  read  it  like  a 
clerk,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  ecde- 
siastical  jurisdiction.  It  was,  however,  an 
indictable  offence  at  common  law  to  teach  a 
felon  to  read  in  order  that  he  might  claim 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  abuse  of  tlus  custom 
was  very  great,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six* 
teenth  centuries  it  produced  constant  dilutes 
between  the  judges  and  ordinaries.  Henry 
VII.,  in  1488,  reacted  it  by  declaring  thai 
it  should  not  be  allowed  more  than  once  to 
persons  not  actually  in  orders,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  neck-verse  was  no  longer  re- 
quired to  be  read.  Benefit  of  clergy  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Benefit  of  clergy  never  extended  to  women 
till  they  were  included  by  the  Statute  3  and  4 
Will.  in. 

Blacbtone,  iv.,  oh.  28 ;  Hale.  Pl«<u  o/'ik«  Crown ; 
Statntee  5  Anne,  cap.  6;  7  and  8  Geo.  TV,, 
cap.  28. 

Benevolences,  a  means  of  raising  money 
by  extorted  loans,  were  first  used  by  Edward 
I V.    Probably  in  earlier  times  the  practice  of 
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expecting  and  even  asking  for  "  free-will  offer- 
ings *^  was  not  uniisual  on  the  part  of  kings. 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.  seem  to  have 
made  some  use  of  this  method  of  levying 
money.  But  Edward  IV.  raised  it  to  a  system, 
and  by  his  popular  manners  was  wonder- 
fully successful  in  dealing  with  that  large 
number  of  his  subjects  who  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse  a  king  s  request.  Such  a  method 
of  using  personal  pressure  was,  of  course,  un- 
constitutional, and  gave  the  king  a  dangerous 
means  of  raising  money  without  Parliajnent. 
Under  Kichard  III.,  in  1484,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  abolishing  benevolences 
as  '*new  and  unlawful  inventions;"  but  in 
spite  of  this,  Richard  III.  continued  to  exact 
them.  Henry  YII.  also  revived  them,  and 
obtained  a  quasi-parliamentary  sanction  by 
an  Act  of  1492,  which  enforced  the  payment 
of  arrears  of  money  promised  by  private 
persons  to  the  king.  It  was  often  argued 
seriously  that  the  law  of  Richard  III., 
being  the  act  of  a  *'  usurper,**  was  not  valid. 
Henr>''8  Chancellor,  Archbishop  Morton, 
used  to  beg  for  his  master,  and  invented 
a  dilfmma  which  was  known  as  '*  Morton*s 
fork.*'  If  a  man  lived  handsomely  he 
told  him  that  he  clearly  had  money  to  spare ; 
if  he  lived  plainly,  that  he  was  saving 
money,  and  must  be  rich  enough  to  help 
the  king.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1645,  appointed 
commissioners,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  bene- 
Tolence,  were  to  moTO  men  to  grant  to  the 
kfng  twenty  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  value 
of  their  lands :  those  who  refused  were  to  be 
■mnmoned  to  answer  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Elizabeth  at  times  solicited  loans,  but  she  was 
frugal,  and  generally  repaid  them  in  time. 
James  I.,  in  1614,  had  recourse  to  this,  amongst 
other  schemes  for  raising  money.  The 
Council  wrote  to  the  sheriffs  requesting  them 
to  solicit  subscriptions  in  their  counties. 
Bacon  defended  the  proceeding,  saying  that 
it  asked  for  a  free  gift,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  extortions  of  previous 
times.  So  many  protests,  however,  were 
made  against  this  exaction,  and  so  little 
money  was  raised  by  it,  that  it  was  not  again 
used  by  the  crown.  Even  Charles  I.,  in  his 
wont  straits,  rejected  proposals  for  reviving 
00  onpopular  a  usage. 

SUbbs,  Cond.  Eid.,  iii ;  HallAm,  Const.  Hut. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

BeaffaL  The  province  of  British  India 
which  hes  about  the  lower  portions  und  the 
dt^Itas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It 
tnclodes  the  provinces  of  Bengal  Proper, 
Behar,  Orisaa,  and  Chota  Nagpur,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  sixty-six  millions.  Bengal 
was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  subsequently  ruled 
by  Mussulman  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
vaxioos  reigning  d}niaAtie8.  In  the  eighteenth 
ceotary  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  was  a  deputy 
of  the  Uogul  at  Delhi.    "Die  ffrst  EngUsh 


settlements  were  formed  between  the  years 
1620  and  1640.  In  1696  the  English  bought 
a  small  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  on 
which  Fort  William  (Calcutta)  was  erected. 
For  many  vears  the  English  were  involved  in 
frequent  disputes  with  the  native  governors, 
culminating  in  Suraj-ud-Dowlah's  massacre 
of  the  Europeans  in  1756.  [Black  Hole.] 
This  was  followed  by  Clive's  great  victory 
at  Plassey,  and  some  years  of  fighting. 
rCuvB.]  In  1765  the  dewanny  of  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Nawab,  Meer  Jaffier,  was 
pensioned  off.  A  native  dewan  was,  however, 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenues.  In  1773 
W  arren  Hastings  abolished  the  double  govern- 
ment, and  placed  the  administration  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  Governor- 
General  of  India  was  also  Gfovemor  of  Bengal, 
till  1854,  when  the  offices  were  separated, 
and  Bengal  was  placed  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  1793  Lord  Comwallis  effected 
the  *' Permanent  Settlement,**  by  which  the 
zemittdarSf  or  tax  collectors,  were  recognised 
as  proprietors  on  payment  of  a  land  tax  to 
the  government;  but  the  rights  of  the 
cultivators  were  recognised  and  extended  by 
the  Bengal  Land  Law  of  1859. 

W.  W.  Hunter,  OrtMo,  and  AnwHt  of  Rural 
Bengol ;  Stewart,  KitA.  of  Bmgal.  rg  q  y  t 

Bengal  MutixLy  (1795—6).  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  Lord  Comwallis*s  adminis- 
tration  had  been  the  abolition  of  sinecures 
and  perquisites  in  both  branches  of  the  service. 
The  civilians  had  been  compensated  by  in- 
creased salaries,  but  this  was  impossible  in 
the  army,  and  though  the  pay  was  very  high, 
it  was  dii^roportionate  to  tiiat  of  the  civilians. 
Sir  John  Shore  therefore  found  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  widespread  spirit  of  mutiny. 
Delegates  were  elected  from  each  regiment  to 
form  an  executive  board,  and  the  terms  offered 
by  it  were  that  the  Company's  regiments 
should  not  be  reduced;  that  the  king's  troops 
should  be  limited  by  law;  that  promotion 
should  go  by  seniority ;  that  all  the  old 
allowances  should  be  restored.  If  this  was 
not  granted,  they  were  prepared  to  assume 
the  government  themselves  by  violence.  The 
matter  was  entirely  mismanaged.  At  one 
time  obnoxious  regulations  were  issued,  which 
merely  enraged  the  mutineers ;  at  another 
the  j^eatest  concessions  were  made,  one  of 
the  ringleaders  being  promoted  to  a  conti- 
dential  post  in  the  India  House.  The  arrival 
of  Lord  Wellesley  ended  this.  Seeing  a 
number  of  malcontent  commanders  congre- 
gated at  his  first  lev^e,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  them  to  rejoin  their  regiments  within 
twenty-four  hours.  His  commands  were 
obeyed,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  en<L 
quelled,  it  was  said,  by  a  glance  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  eye. 

BenxiilU^n,  The  Battle  of  (Aug.  16tli, 
1777),  fought  during  the  American  War  of 
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Uxl'-ni,  w»#  crLzTru"y  nOcSiird  f  *  the  bio-, 
IkiI  briiur  p.*&efieied  of  j-xTrat*  i&estns,  L? 
<it4«miD*-i  :v  dtvote  hi*  In*-  to  the  n-ijura- 
tioiL  rather  than  the  pnctic^,  of  the  law, 
tn-i  wT'.v  nun5»-T*-'as  w.-rk*  with  thi*  o^-i'^t. 
In  '^I'lXe  vi  th'ir  ^n^qaal  r-Ai'i-e.  hi*  Sx-ks 
mnain  a  rt-.rehv'iSf  f:c  th*  j»liti.iAn  and 
the  Uw  r\forn-»-T.  lei-*-!,  th-rv  are  few 
adiraiii5tr»tive  r*-f'-'rm.*  whi.h  Live  nA  been 
•uzB^^^':^!  ^'hoiiy  ur  in  put  by  Ik-nthain*:« 
writinz».  Bat  his  rala**  d-**  n  4  only  o en- 
list in  ^-t-in^  a  sHzsr^-ster  of  ref'*rm  on  the 
details  of  leai'^lati'^n  and  pnx^iipe :  he  is 
al*>  one  of  the  fathers  of  Engli*h  juris- 
prudenre.  His  place  in  that  ecien<-e  is  mid* 
way  between  HobU-s  and  Austin.  Hobbes 
had  tirrt  discerned  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
be  the  form  of  government  the  aovereign 
aathority  is  ultimately  ab«olate ;  but  he  had 
deduced  from  this  the  the^iry  of  non-resistance. 
Bentham  perceived  the  fallacj'  in  this  deduc> 
tion,  and  separated  clearly  the  fegal  necessitj- 
for  obedience  from  the  potitual  dutj*  of 
resistance.  The  tcHt  of  the  propriety  of 
political  resistance  Bentham  held  to  be 
*  Utility,"  in  the  senw?  of  the  greatest 
liappiness  of  the  greatest  number.  This 
maxim,  whatever  may  be  its  value  as  the 
Itasifl  of  a  philosophy,  furnishes  an  excellent 
rule  for  practical  action.  In  fact,  as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out,  by  thus 
making  the  good  of  the  community  take 
precedence  of  ©very  other  object,  B<'ntham 
offered  a  clear  rule  of  reform,  and  gave  a 
distinct  object  t')  aim  at  in  the  pursuit  of 
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tf  serrrtarr  to  Canning, 
1=:;  =  '*J5  rfi::-^^:  F*r'iiiWFEt  for  Lrme 
i-  ,ra.  H-  w*.*  ;i>^£T  jc^.-^j^ed  in  cporting 
:  .  ::'T*  t—  w.tt  ^.  a  itw  ytfur?  of  his  death. 
H-  •*:=«  ze^i-^rrtt'ZJlj  f  rsmard  in  the  ranks 
'i  tL*  •  |T*T*.iF:tL3s  ss*  iM-f,  aiter  Sir  Robert 
I'-tt  i>ttj^i  T,^i  ih?  '-iaftr  of  Protection. 
I  i-^lLfT-zr^^  V-a^Ii  whh  thr  ProtectioQists, 
*.-  -:i::ily  hrt*=*  th*^  cticl  and  led 
l*-^i  :r  ti*  Hi:*^  ^^jsi*igm  which  followed 
P«teC  1=  thi<  positMn  he  displayed 
dt^teraun&djn.  and  organising 
p-w^-  wL.  h  senftr^  to  mark  him  out 
i.r  hifh  tiijsi::;'n:ai  as  a  political  leader. 
Ht-^  how^i>r.  d>cd  swidenhr  fzxm  heart  dis- 
cn.!*-,  within  tbxve  y«ar»  of  the  time  when 
he  hid  6nt  i.-<aBae  ivaodnently  before  the 
pnbhc. 


Loan  WiLUAJi  {b.  1774, 
rf.  1S39  ,  enten^d  the  army  in  1791,  and  waa 
attached  to  the  headquarters  of  Marshal 
Savaroli  duiine^  the  campaign  of  1799 — 1801. 
In  April,  1SU3,  he  quitted  England  as 
<  Juvemor  of  Madras,  wlurfi  post  he  filled  till 
Jan.,  ISOS.  In  August  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  army  in  Por- 
tugal under  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Cornnna,  and  later  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Sicily 
and  Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty'^ 
forces  in  the  island.  At  the  head  of  an 
expedition  he  landed  in  Catalonia  (1813), 
and,  after  some  successes,  was  repulsed 
at  Villa  Franca.  In  1814  he  left  Sicily, 
repaired  to  Tuscany,  and  incited  the  Italians 
to  throw  off  the  French  yoke.  In  1827 
he  went  to  India  as  Governor -Greneral. 
He  arrived  in  1828,  and  was  compelled  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  unpopular  duty  of 
retrenchment,  owing  to  the  deficit  caused  by 
the  Burmese  War.  All  allowances  were 
reduced,  and  an  order  was  issued  (Nov., 
1828)  to  curtail  the  batta  allowances  at  all 
stations  within  400  miles  of  Calcutta.  This 
impolitic  and  unjust  order  nearly  pro- 
duced a  mutiny,  but  was  forced  on  Lord 
William  by  the  Directors.     The  revenue  was 
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with  tho  Ck)mmoii8,  and,  though  the  Lords 
may  reject  a  money  bill,  they  may  not  amend 
it.  This  gave  rise  to  the  unconstitutional 
practice  o?  "  tacking, "  bv  which,  when  the 
liouse  of  Commons  wished  to  force  a  measure 
on  the  Lords,  it  was  tacked  on  to  a  money 
bill,  so  that  the  Lords  had  to  pass  the  bill 
entire  or  refuse  the  supply.  This  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  questions  of  the  Lnsh  For- 
feitures, 1699,  and  of  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill,  1705.  The  reiection  by  the 
Lords  of  the  bill  repealing  the  paper  duty, 
21st  May,  1860,  was  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
by  the  Commons.  Such  reiection  is  now  made 
almost  impossible  by  including  the  whole  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  budget  in  a  single  Act. 

Petitions  to  Parliament  on  privBte  matters 
occasioned  the  appointment  of  Receivers  and 
Triers  of  Petitions.  These  officers,  if  they 
found  no  redress  for  the  wrong  complained  of 
in  the  Courts,  referred  the  matter  to  Parlia- 
ment. Petitions  to  the  Commons  are  h^uent 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  From  these 
petitions  private  bills  took  their  rise.  These 
pass  through  the  same  stages  as  public  bills. 
In  dealing  with  them  the  judid^d  functions 
of  Parliament  are  especially  prominent.  Pri- 
vate bills  are  brought  in  on  petition  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  promoters.  Before  a 
private  bill  is  brought  in,  it  is  subjected  to 
Examiners  of  both  Houses,  who  see  that  the 
standmg  orders  are  complied  with.  The 
second  reading  of  a  private  bill  affirms  the 
claim,  but  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preamble  can  be  made 
good.  It  is  referred,  if  opposed,  to  a  Select  or 
Special  Committee  to  decide  on  this,  and  by 
this  Committee  the  question  between  the 
petitioners  and  their  opponents  is  heard  and 
determined.    [Parliament.] 

Sir  T.  £.  May^  ParlianMiUary  Practice;  and 
the  authoritiej  giyen  under  Pabliament. 

[W.  H.] 

Binffliailif  Sir  Richard,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  IreWd,  1580,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  able  naval  officers.  In  1586  he  was 
employed  on  service  in  Ireland,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  Scotch  force  which  had  landed  to  join 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  He  was 
subsequently  made  Governor  of  Connaught, 
and,  whilst  holding  that  office,  gained  con- 
siderable notoriety  by  putting  to  death  all 
the  Spaniards  who  were  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada 
in  1588. 

BiriniUI  {d.  650),  the  apostle  of  Wessez, 
was  probably  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  was 
commissioned  by  Pope  Honorius  to  **  scatter 
the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those  farthest 
inland  territories  of  the  English  which  no 
teacher  had  yet  visited,"  but  landing  in 
Hampshire  in  634  he  found  that  Wessex  was 
still  m  heathenism,  and  accordingly  preached 
the  Gospel  there,  meeting  with  immediate  suc- 
t^ess.   The  two  kings,  CjTiegils  and  Cwichelm, 


were  baptised,  and  Birinus  was  made  first 
Birfiop  of  Dorchester  {on  the  Thames),  whence 
he  "  went  up  and  down  among  the  West 
Saxons— tiiat  is,  from  Dorset  to  Buckingham- 
shire, from  Surrey  to  the  Severn— preaching, 
catechising,  baptising,  calling  many  people 
to  the  Lord,  and  building  and  dedicating 
churches." 

AnglO'SaMn  Chron.;  Bede,  Hiai.  Bcdu. ;    W 
Bright,  £arly  £119.  Church  Ilitt. 

Birmingliaili,  John,  Earl  of  Louth 
{d.  1329),  was  descended  from  the  Lords  of 
Athenry,  and  was  nominated,  in  1318,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  forces  in 
Ireland.  He  won  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  and 
sent  Edward  Bruce's  head  to  Edward  III. 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  and  for  his 
prowess  in  fighting  the  O'Connors,  he  was 
made  Earl  of  Louth.  Ho  was  afterwards 
engaged  as  the  ally  of  the  Butlers  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  their  feud  with  the 
houses  of  De  Burgh  and  Peer.  In  1 329  he, 
together  with  some  160  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
**  Germans  and  savages." 

Birmingliaiiif  as  a  market  town,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Previous  to  the 
Conquest  it  formed  ps^  of  the  possessions  of 
a  family  of  the  same  name,  and  the  manor  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Birminghams  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Leland's  time  it  was 
already  known  for  its  cutlery  and  hardware 
manufactures.  During  the  Civil  War  Prince 
Rupert's  passage  through  the  town,  in  1643, 
was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place.  Birmingham 
shared  largely  in  the  industrial  movement  at 
the  dose  of  fhe  18th  century,  and  rapidly 
reached  a  position  of  impovtance  among 
English  towns.  Its  inhabitants  took  a  very 
prominent  share  in  the  traniactions  which  led 
to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  It  received  the 
franchise  by  that  measure,  a  municipal  con- 
stitution by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
of  1835,  was  granted  a  University  in  1901, 
and  created  a  bishopric  in  1 904.  Birmingham 
sends  seven  memb^  to  Parliament. 

Birmingham  Folitieal  XTnioii;  The, 
was  an  association  formed  in  the  beginning  of 
1830.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments;  but  it  soon  adopte<l  the 
programme  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  agitation  for  that 
purpose.  As  early  as  Feb.,  1830,  it  was 
noticed  and  dt^nounccd  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Huskisson.  Its  leading  member 
was  Mr.  Attwood,  who  afterwards  sat  in  the 
reformed  Parliament  for  Birmingham.  The 
original  design  was  *'to  form  a  general 
poUtical  imion  between  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  people ; "  and  as  the  political 
unions  of  many  other  places  were  affiUated  to 
that  of  Birmingham,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reform  agitators  of  that  town  were  practically* 
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Southern  States  as  belligerents,  which  was 
done  May  14,  1861.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment protested  that  the  recognition  by  Eng- 
land was  an  unfriendly  act,  bat  subsequent 
writers  on  international  law,  both  American 
and  English,  are  agreed  that  England  was 
acting  strictly  according  to  the  recognised 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Wheaton,  Intenuxtumal  Lavs;  Phillimore, 
IiU«mcUional  Lave. 

Bloet,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   {d. 

1123),  though  bom  of  obscure  parentage,  was 

Chancellor  m  1090,  which  office  he  held  till 

his  appointment  to  the   see  of  Lincoln   in 

1093.     He  became  one  of  Henry  I.'s  chief 

ministers,  and  is  the  first  man  to  whom  is 

given   the    title   of    Justiciar,   indicating   a 

definite  office.     He  held  this  office  from  1100 

to  1107,  when  he  probably  fell  out  of  favour 

with  the  king,  and  retired  into  private  life. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  brought  up 

by  the  bishop,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 

his  household,  and  says  that  Bloet  '*  excelled 

all  other  men  in  grace  of  person,  in  serenity 

of  temper,  and  in  courtesy  of  speech." 

Henrv  of  Huntingdon,  HUt.  Anglor,,  p.  300 
(Bolls  Beries). 

Blois,  Peter  op  {d.  1200),  was  descended 
from  a  noble  familv  of  Brittany,  and  studied 
at  Paris  and  Bologna.  Subsequently  he 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  and  was  invited  to 
England  by  Henry  U.  He  became  Chancellor 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  afterwards 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  but  was  deprived  of  it 
for  his  attachment  to  William  Longchamp. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  was  made  Arch- 
deacon of  London  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
letters,  more  than  200  of  which  are  extant. 
Many  of  them  are  very  valuable  for  their 
notices  of  the  politics  and  manners  of  the 
writer's  age.  The  Continuation  of  In- 
gulfs History  of  Crowland  from  1089  to  1117 
professes  to  have  been  written  by  Peter  of 
Blois ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  composed 
at  a  later  date. 

Hardv,  Deicriptivt  Catalogue,  ii.  128.  Peter  of 
Blois'  Epistles  were  printed  by  Dr.  Giles  in  the 
Pairn  EccUtia  Angiicana,  Oxford,  18i7;  and 
tiiey  will  be  found  in  Migne,  Patrologia,  vol. 
207. 

Blondel,  or  Blondian,  de  Nesle,  was 

a  celebrated  French  troubadour  who  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Richard  I.  He  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  Idnir 's 
imprisonment  in  Germany  by  singing  the 
king's  own  favourite  lays  before  each  keep  and 
fortress  till  the  unfinished  song  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  answered  from  the  windows  of 
the  castle  of  Loewenstein,  where  Richard  was 
imprisoned.  The  story,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Blondel,  Robert  (^.  1390.^  d,  1460  F),  was 
a  member  of  the  court  of  Charles  VII. 
of  France,  and  was  chaplam  to  Qoeen  Mary 


of  Anjou.  He  wrote  several  works  designed 
to  excite  his  countiymen  to  shake  off  the 
English  yoke,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  De  Reductione  KormannuBy  which  is  a 
highly  valuable  contemporary  narrative  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Fiiiglish  from  Northern 
France. 

Blondel's  De  £«d.  1Sf<yrman.  is  printed  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  JS^puUion  of  the  £nyluH  from  Hor- 
mandy  (EoUs  Series),  1863. 

Blood,  Colonel  Thomas  {d.  1681),  was 
an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  remarkable  for 
his  reckless  audacity.  In  1663  he  joined  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  but  the 
plot  being  discovered,  he  fled.  In  1670  he 
seized  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  streets 
of  London  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him 
at  Tyburn,  but  the  duke  fortunately  escaped. 
In  the  next  year  Blood  distinguished  himself 
by  attempting  to  carry  off  the  Regalia  from 
the  Tower,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
object.  Charles  II.,  however,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  worth  £500  a  year. 

Blore  Heath,  The  Battle  of  (1459),  was 
fought,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  be- 
tween the  Lancastrians,  under  Lord  Audley, 
and  the  Yorkists,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  latter  was  marching 
southwards  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lord 
Audley  was  despatched  to  intercept  him. 
They  met  on  Blore  Heath,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Market  Drayton,  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  Yorkists,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  completely  victorious.  Lord 
Audley,  and  man^  other  leading  men  on  the 
same  side,  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.  Salisbury's  further 
march,  was  uninterrupted,  and  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow. 

Boadicea,BndcLig,  or  Bondicca  (the 

ordinary  form  of  the  name  has  been  stigma- 
tised as  "  the  gibberish  of  editors  ")  (rf.  62),  was 
the  widow  of  Prasutagus,  chief  of  the  Iceni, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  great  revolt  against 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Suetonius  Paulinus. 
The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  conquerors 
had  been  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  atro- 
cious treatment  to  which  Boadicea  and  her 
daughters  were  subjected,  and  the  revolt 
she  headed  was  a  national  one,  and  included 
most  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Britain.  Her  success  at  first  was  very  great. 
The  Romans  were  slaughtered  in  great 
numbers,  and  many  of  theu-  important  towns 
taken,  including  the  colonies  of  Camelodunum, 
Londinium,  and  Yerulamium.  But  the  re- 
turn of  Suetonius  and  his  veterans  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  British  were  signally  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  outside  London. 
According  to  Tacitus,  Boadicea  committed 
suicide,  but  Dio  Cassius  asserts  that  she  died 
a  natural   death.      Her   revolt   taught  the 
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Colonies.  The  second  week  in  December 
was  one  of  the  blackest  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire.  After  a  terrible  night's 
march,  in  wnidi  the  guide  missed  his  way, 
General  Qatacre,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  10, 
was  defeated  at  Stormberg,  losing  719  men 
killed  and  wounded;  on  the  11th  Lord 
Methuen  was  defeated  at  Magersfontein, 
where  the  Highland  Brigade  was  cut  up  and 
G^eral  Wauchope  killed,  with  a  loss  of  950 
killed  and  wounded,  and  on  the  16th,  to 
crown  all.  General  Buller  was  repulsed  at  the 
Tugela  River  with  a  loss  of  1,100  men  killed 
and  wounded  and  ten  guns.  The  immediate 
results  were  the  appointment  of  Lord  Roberts 
as  Commander-in-Chiel,  with  Lord  Kitchener 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff;  the  creation  of  the 
Imperial  Teomany;  and  the  enrolment  of 
Tolunteers  for  the  front.  Matters  were 
temporarily  at  a  deadlock,  except  that 
General  French  was  holding  his  own  at 
Colesberg  against  Generals  De  Wet  and 
De  la  Rey. 

That  was  the  only  bright  feature  at  the 
beginning  of  1900.  On  Jan.  6  the  Boers 
tried  to  storm  Ladysmith,  but  the  attempt 
was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  garrison 
(with  500  casualties)  at  Cassar's  Ciimp  and 
Wagon  Hill.  General  Buller  crossed  the 
Tugela,  but  met  with  a  disastrous  reverse  at 
Spion  Kop  (Jan.  24),  and  was  forced  to 
retreat.  On  Feb.  6  he  again  attempted  an 
adrai  ce,  but  was  checked  at  Yaalkrants,  and 
again  retired.  Lord  Roberts,  who  bad 
reached  Cape  Town  on  Jan.  10,  was  now 
in  a  position  to  take  the  field.  He  determined 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  beleaguered 
towns  by  an  advance  through  the  Free  State. 
On  Feb.  9  he  was  at  Modder  River.  On  Feb.  1 5 
General  French  and  the  cavalry  relieved 
Eimberley,  after  it  had  withstood  a  siege 
lasting  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  days, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  garrison 
had  endured  the  horrors  of  semi-starvation 
and,  for  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  added  terrors 
of  bombardment.  The  besieging  forces  re- 
treated, Cronje  at  their  head.  General  French 
pursued  them,  by  Lord  Kitchener's  direction, 
got  ahead  of  them,  and  on  Feb.  17  seised  the 
hills  above  Paardeberg.  Next  day  the  in- 
fantry came  up  and  attacked  Cronje*s  position. 
Our  casualties  were  1,000.  It  was  work  for 
g^ns  rather  than  for  infantry.  The  position 
was  bombarded,  and  on  Feb.  27,  the  anni- 
versary of  Majuba  Hill,  Cronje  surrendered 
with  4,000  men.  This  event  changed  the 
character  of  the  Boer  War,  which  from  this 
time  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  ffuerilla 
warfare.  Pressure  around  Ladysmith  had 
been  somewhat  relaxed;  General  Buller 
fought  his  way  through  at  Pieter's  Hill,  and 
Lord  Dundonald  and  the  cavalry  rode  into 
the  town  on  Feb.  28.  For  four  months 
Ladysmith  had  been  isolated,  and  its  in- 
habitants had  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
the  inroads  of  fell  disease,  and  the  stress 


of  battle  The  garrison  and  inhabitants 
wero  in  a  state  of  groat  exhaustion.  Dysentery 
and  enteric  fever  in  tbe  town  had  proved 
themselves  moro  formidable  foes  thfui  the 
army  of  the  Boers.  About  forty  per  cent, 
of  the  European  population  had  invalided^ 
and  over  five  thousand  of  the  military  had  been 
in  the  same  predicament.  The  casualty  list — 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing— of  the  army  of 
rolief  totalled  up  to  fire  thousand.  With 
the  relief  of  ladymith  the  Boers  vacated 
NataL 

Half-hearted  attempts  were  made  at  Poplar 
Grove  and  Driefontein  to  check  the  advMnce 
of  Lord  Roberts,  who  occupied  Blcemfontein 
on  llaroh  13.  Hero  thero  was  an  enforced 
halt  of  over  six  weeks,  and  a  serious  outbreak 
of  enteric  fever  occurred.  On  March  28 
General  Joubert  died,  whom  Sir  George 
White,  who  had  felt  the  prowess  of  the  Boer 
general,  described  as  **  a  soldier,  and  a  gentle* 
nuin,  a  brave  and  honcurable  opponent.'* 
On  March  31  DeWet  ambushed  Broadwood*B 
brigade  at  Sanaa's  Post,  and  four  days  later 
a  detachment  of  Irish  Rifles  at  Reddersburg. 
At  last,  on  May  1,  the  army  resumed  its 
maroh.  On  May  17  a  flying  column  under 
General  Mahon  relieved  Mafeking.  On 
May  24  a  proclamation  declared  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Lord  Roberts 
occupied  Johannesburg  without  resistance, 
and  President  Kruger  left  Pretoria  on  May  36 
for  Waterval  Boven.  Our  troops  entered 
Protoria  on  June  5,  hardly  any  opposition 
being  offered,  and  3,000  British  prisoners 
were  roleased.  Three  days  later  the  Boer 
forces  wero  located  and  defeated  at  Diamond 
Hill,  twenty  miles  east  of  Protoria.  Prinsloo 
and  3,000  Free  State  Boers  surrendered  to 
General  Hunter  on  July  29.  Lord  Roberts 
planned  a  descent  upon  Koomati  Poort, 
in  conjunction  with  the  troops  under  General 
Buller,  which  had  come  up  from  Natal. 
The  two  generals  dispersed  the  Boer  forces 
at  Dalmanutha  and  Bergendal,  and  at 
Kooitgedacht,  on  Aug  30,  the  remainder  of 
the  British  prisoners  wero  released.  President 
Kruger  fiea  to  Loronzo  Manmes,  whence  he 
sailed  to  Europe  on  board  a  Dutch  man-of- 
war,  and  Koomati  Poort  was  occupied  on 
Sept.  25.    The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 

,  had  already  been  proclaimed  (Sept  1),  and 

'  Lord  Roberts  left  for  England. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  war  was  over.  It  was 
not  over,  but  it  was  entering  on  a  new 
phase.  For  eighteen  months  a  vigorous 
guerilla  warfaro  was  practised  not  only  by 
the  burghers  but  also  by  the  disaffected 
Dutch  of  Cape  Colony.  Reinforcements  of 
30,000  men  wero  sent  out.  It  was  necessary 
to  cut  short  the  food  supplies  of  the  guerillas 
if  the  war  was  ever  to  end.  Large  tracts  of 
country  wero  devastated,  and  the  Boer  women 
and  <&ldren  gathered  into  concentration 
camps.  The  Boers,  however,  beinp  in  this 
manner  relieved  of  the  caro  of  their  families. 
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Act  of  Cotmcil  of  the  reign  of  James  TV., 
the  chicks  wexe  held  reeponBible  for  the 
execution  of  writs  against  their  followers. 

Bromley,  SiK  Thomas  {b.  1530,  d.  1587), 
was  in  1566  inade  Recorder  of  London,  and  in 
1570  Solicitor-General,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  1572 ;  he  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  the  attempt  to  extort  concessions 
from  the  Queen  of  Soots ;  a^d,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1579.  In  1586  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspirators  in 
Babington's  plot,  and  was  President  of  the 
Commission  for  the  trial  of  Mair  Stuart, 
whilst  he  shared  with  Burleigh  and  Davison 
the  responsibility  of  despatchmg  the  warrant. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards,  having  never  got 
over  the  anxiety  of  the  presidency. 

Bromptoiiy  John,  Abbot  of  Jervaulx, 
compiled  a  chronicle  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  consisting  of  selections 
carefully  made  nom  older  chroniclers.  This 
work,  which  embraces  the  period  from  597  to 
1199,  possesses  little  authority,  but  curiously 
enough  is  constantly  quoted  by  historians. 
It  was  printed  by  Twysden  in  his  Scriptorea 
Decern^  1652. 

BroolM,  Sir  Jambs  (b,  1803,  d,  1868), 
after  serving  with  credit  in  the  Bengal  army, 
visited  Borneo  in  his  yacht  in  1838,  and 
assisted  the  Sultan  against  the  revolted  D^'ak 
tribe.  In  return  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
district  of  Sarawak  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
with  the  title  of  Rajah.  He  did  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  island,  and  to  sup- 
press piracy,  and  earned  on  several  occasions 
the  thanksof  the  British  government,  to  whom 
he  more  than  once  offered  to  surrender  Sarawak, 
l^e  island  of  Labuan  having  been  acquired 
by  the  British,  Brooke  was  appointed  its 
governor,  1847;  but  in  1851  senous  charges 
of  crueltv  towards  the  Dyaks  were  brought 
against  him  by  Joseph  Hume.  A  Royal  Com- 
mission investigated  the  matter,  but  came 
to  no  definite  conclusion.  Sir  James  Brooke 
was,  however,  deprived  of  the  governorship 
of  Labuan.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
England ;  but  he  frequently  visited  Sarawak. 
Pari.  T>9ba*9n  (3rd  ter.),  yol.  118,  p.  438,  Mg.  A 

ooUeotion  of  Sir  J.  Brooke's  L$tt€n  was  israed 

in  1863. 

Brougluuii  and  Vaiiz,  Hbnrt,  Lohd 

g.  1778,  d,  1868),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
rougham,  of  Brougham  Hall,  "Westmore- 
land, educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  to 
the  Scottish  bar  in  1800.  When  the 
£dinburgh  Review  was  established  in  1802, 
Mr.  Brougham  became  one  of  its  most 
active  contributors,  and  exhibitea  an  extra- 
ordinary varietv  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
In  1807  he  resolred  to  quaUfjr  himself  for  the 


English  bar,  and  in  1808  he  began  to  practise 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  on  the 
northern  circuit.  In  1809  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Camelford. 
His  powers  of  debate  were  soon  recognised, 
and  he  became  the  rival  of  George  OEmning^ 
and  his  most  formidable  opponent.  In  the 
election  of  1811,  Mr.  Brougham  was  beaten 
at  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  was 
excluded  from  Parliament  till  1816,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea.  In  1820 
he  undertook,  with  Denman,  the  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline.  During  the  whole  of  the 
trial  his  popularity  was  as  imbounded  aa 
the  queen's.  On  Feb.  11,  1822,  he  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
consideration  of  the  public  burdens,  particu- 
larly those  pressing  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. This  motion  was,  however,  negatived. 
In  the  same  year  he  moved  a  reioluti<m  con- 
demnatory of  the  unconstitutional  influence 
of  the  crown  in  the  government,  which  was 
also  lost.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  exposing  the  designs  of  the  Holy' 
AUia&ce.  On  April  17th  of  the  same  year, 
he  exchanged  abuse  of  such  an  insulting 
nature  with  Canning,  that  the  Speaker  was 
compelled  to  order  both  into  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  they  only  escaped 
this  by  retractations.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  engaged  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  foimding 
the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1825  he 
took  a  larg^  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, and  also  of  the  London  University. 
In  1828  he  delivered  his  famous  six  hours' 
speech  on  Law  Reform.  In  1830  he  came 
prominently  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  sooner  met  than  he  an* 
nounced  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  em- 
bracing a  comprehensive  measure  of  reform. 
A  ministerial  crisis,  however,  supervened. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  been  de- 
feated on  a  government  measure,  resigned; 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  government  under 
Earl  Grey,  including  Brougham,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  induced  to  accept  the 
Chancellorship,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry  the  groat  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  But  though  nolonger  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  personally  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  the  Reform  BiU,  his  beet 
powers  were  called  forth  in  support  of  it ;  and 
his  speech  on  the  7th  Oct.,  1831,  when  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  wsM  a  display  of  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  Brougham's 
success  was .  not  very  great.  He  was  on- 
acquainted  with  the  detiuls  of  English  equity, 
jurisprudence,  and  with  the  practioe  of  lua 
court,  and  his  manners  gave  great  offence  to 
the  distinguished  advocates  who  practised 
before  him.  His  extraordinary  energy,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  many  defects,  and  he  had 
the  distinction  of  getting  through  the  arrean 
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{fi  hiB  oourt  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In 
1834  Broughlun  retdgned  with  the  Whig 
gOTemment     In    1836    they    returned    to 

S>wer  under  Lord  MeU>onrae,  but  Lord 
rougham,  who  had  never  acted  cordially 
with  the  leaders  of  hie  party,  did  not 
return  with  them,  and  Cottenham,  greatly  to 
Brougham's  anger  and  chagrin,  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  BeleasM  from  party 
ties  he  now  acted  independently,  and  even 
showed  a  disposition  to  court  the  Tories,  and 
especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  for 
the  remainder  of  his  lon^  life  the  part  he 
played  in  politics  was  unimportant,  though 
his  restless  vanity  still  kept  him  before  the 
public  eye.  As  a  law  reformer,  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  continued  to  do 
useful  work ;  and  many  of  his  judgments  in 
House  of  Lords  appeals  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Lord  Brongiiam*s  powers  of  mina,  his 
remarkable  activity,  his  anient  love  of  liberty 
and  justice,  his  versatility  and  his  eloquence, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  English  politics  for  many  years; 
and  had  these  great  qufUities  not  been 
neutiulised  by  defects  almost  as 
unbounded  recklessness,  an  eztrao: 
want  of  self-control,  and  an  eccentricity  whi 
sometimes  bordered  on  insanity — ^he  could 
hardl3r  have  failed  to  rank  among  the  most 
Illustrious  of  English  statesmen. 

Lozd  Bro0ffbam*s  Autobiography,  which  was 
writtcB  durinf  the  dosing  yean  of  hit  Ufe 
when  his  memory  was  failing,  is  often  ontrost- 
worthr.  The  same  mnst  be  said  of  Lord  Gsmp- 
bell's  x4/«  of  Brougham,  the  work  of  a  not  too 
9«Mrous  riral.  Lord  Broogham  wrote  Ismly 
on  a  great  Tsriety  of  topics,  hilt  his  wri^igs 
little  read.    The  bast  of  his  historioal 


works  tie  the  Hiotory  of  Englamd  imdtfr  tk« 
HoMt  of  Lmetuttr,  and  Skdehto  of  tlu  StaUawm^ 
<^  iKt  TinM  o/  Qtorqt  111,  His  ^p—ckn  were 
collected  in  four  rolumes,  1838.      p.  J.  L.] 

Bronffhtoily  John  Cam  Hobhousb,  Lord 
ih,  1786,  d.  1889),  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hobhouse,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Trinity  C^ege,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Byron,  accompanied  him  on  his  travels  in 
1809,  and  was  with  him  during  his  first  visit  to 
Tttricey  and  Greece.  He  a«>pted  advanced 
liberal  views  in  politics,  and  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  In  1816 
he  wrote  a  woik  called  Lettmrt  written  by  an 
EmflUk  Gemtlemem  rmideni  at  Partis  which  gave 
great  offence  to  the  English  government.  In 
December,  1819,  inconsequence  of  one  of  theee 
letters,  which  contained  some  severe  remarks 
on  cestaia  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  was  therefore  declared  a  breach  of 
pRvflege  by  that  wwembly,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisooed  in  Newgate^  but  was  liberated 
a  few  weeks  after,  when  Parliament  was 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  George  IV.,  in  1820. 
Th»  same  yemr  he  was  elected  with  Sir  F. 
Bnrdett  member  for  Westminster.  In  1 832  he 
joined  Earl  Grey's  govenmient  as  Secretary 
tor  War.     In  1833  he  was  appointed  Chief 


Secretary  foe  Ireland ;  and  in  1834  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1835 
to  1841 ;  and  again  from  1846  to  1852.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  bea>onetcy  in  1831 ;  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Broughton  in  1851. 

BrownistSf  The,  were  a  relipfious  sect 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  bv 
Robert  Brown,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  begpin  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines about  1580.  They  were  ultra- 
Puritans,  regarded  the  Church  of  England 
as  impure,  and,  assuming  the  character  of 
Separatists,  refused  to  hold  any  commimi. 
cation  with  her.  They  were  strong  op- 
posers  of  episcopacy,  and,  in  consequence, 
suffered  much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishops.  In  1593  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing the  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  any 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  who  should 
forbear,  for  the  space  of  a  month,  to  repair  to 
some  church  untu  he  shoald  make  such  open 
submission  and  declaration  of  conformity  as 
the  Act  appointed.  In  consequence  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  Act,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Brownists  sought  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  whence  subsequently,  in  1670,  many 
of  them  sailed  from  Amsterdam  to  f oand  a  new 
home  in  America.  The  members  of  the  sect 
who  temained  in  England  endured  consider- 
able persecution,  until  the  principle  of  Tolera- 
tion was  recognised.  Durmg  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Charles  I.'s  reign  they  became  merged  in 
the  sect  of  the  Independents.  The  Brownists 
objected  alike  to  Episcopacy  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  favoured  a  purely  congregational  s^'stem, 
without  convocation  or  syn<^  and  without 
any  separate  order  of  priests.  [Bakkowists  ; 
Indipbndents.] 

FnUer,  Church.  Hi*t. ;  Neal,  Hi»t.  of  tlu  Puri- 
tana ;  Mosheim,  £ccl«s.  Hi$t. ;  Masson,  Lifo  of 
MUtm,  Tol.  it 

Broody  Thb  Family  or  (or  di  Bavs),  was 
of  Norman  descent.  The  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  family  quickly 
assumed  a  powerful  baronial  position,  being 
frequentlyinvolved  in  border  wejiare  with  the 
Scotch.  David  I.  of  Scotland  made  over  to 
^e  house  of  Bruce  the  lands  of  Annandale 
about  1 1 30,  and  thus  it  obtained  its  recognition 
as  a  power  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  Malcolm  lY.,  married  BobOTt  de 
Brus,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  their  son  became 
a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  1291. 
Their  grandson  was  the  great  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  ScoUand  1806—1329. 

Bni06.  Edwaiu)  (<f.  1318),  was  the  brother 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  commanded  the  reserve 
at  Bannockbum,  and  dispersed  the  English 
archers.  His  restless  spirit  gave  much  trouble 
to  his  brr»ther,  who  gladly  let  him  go  to 
Ireland,  to  as^  the  native  rebels  against 
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Bnoluuiy  John  Stbwabt,  Eabl  op  {d, 
1424),  the  aecond  son  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Al< 
bany,  led  a  Scotch  army  of  about  6,000  men  to 
France,  to  aid  Charles  V .  against  the  English. 
After  winning  the  battle  of  Beaug^,  he  was 
created  Constable  of  France  and  Count  of 
Aubigny,  and  was  slain  at  Vemeuil,  1424. 

Buehanaiit  Georob  {b.  1506,  d.  1682), 

studied  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Andrews,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilisin  1632,  and 
subsequently  to  a  son  of  James  V.  He  bitterly 
assailed  the  friars  in  his  Franeiaeanut^  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution  from 
Cardinal  Beaton.  He  found  it  unsafe  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Bordeaux. 
In  1644  he  went  to  Paris  and  taught  at  the 
College  of  Bourbon.  Three  years  later  he 
went  to  Coimbra  in  Portu^.  Here  he  was 
seized  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  began  his  version  of  the  Psalms. 
On  his  release  he  remained  for  some  years  in 
France,  and  in  1660  came  to  Scotland  as  Latin 
tutor  to  Queen  Mary.  He  received  a  pension 
from  the  queen,  and  in  1667  was  made 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  ac- 
'companied  the  Regent  Murray  to  England, 
■and  took  a  considerable  share  in  political 
.afbirs,  being  among  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Queen  ol  Scots.  He  waspresent 
at  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  at  York  in 
1668  as  the  representative  of  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  has  been  charged  with  the  forgery 
^f  the  **  Casket  Letters  '^  (q.v.).  In  1671  he 
printed  his  tract  Be  Maria  Scotorum  Begina^  a 
very  bitter  attack  on  Mary.  Meanwhile,  in 
1670  he  had  become  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
-James,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  Director 
of  the  Chancery  and  Lord  Privy  S^  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  some  years.  He  was  a  volu- 
minous writer  of  Latin  verse,  and  is  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  non-classical  poets. 
He  .was  the  author  of  two  important  prose 
works.  The  famous  treatise,  LeJure  Reani  apud 
ScotoSy  published  in  1679,  is  a  political  dialogue 
on  the  source  and  origin  of  kingly  power.  It 
is  filled  with  the  principles  of  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  its  author  has  been 
not  inaptiy  styled  "the  first  Whig.**  The 
£erum  Scaticarum  ffistoria,  published  in  1682, 
is  an  authoritative  record  of  Scotch  affiurs  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Baohanan's  Work»,  2  vols.,  1725  (ed.  Bnnnaxi) ; 
Irring,  Jfemotr  of  Buehamm. 

Buckingluuii  was  an  ancient  borough 
at  the  time  of  ^e  Domesday  Survey.  It  had 
been  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  captured 
by  the  Danes  in  1016.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Edward  III.  fixed  one  of  the  wool  staples 
there.  It  received  a  charter  from  Mary  in 
1664,  which  was  surrendered  and  restored  in 
1684.  The  borough  formerly  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament ;  but  it  was  deprived 
of  one  of  its  repreeentatives  in  1868. 


BufilfiTigham,  Pberaob  of.  (i.)  WilUam 
GiiEard  is  said  to  have  received  the  ea.z*ldoxn 
of  Buckingham  from  William  I.   His  son  dicMi 
without  issue,  1164.     (ii.)     Thomas  of  ^Wood- 
stock, youngest    son   of  Edward  III.,     vras 
created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1377,  died  1397. 
His  son  Humphrey  died  without  issue,  1 399. 
(iii.^    Humpmiey,  Earl  of  Stafford,  wlio   in- 
herited the  earldom  of  Buckingham  from,  liia 
mother,  sister  of  the  last  earl,  was  cz-eAted 
Duke   of   Buckingham,   1444.      His    ^reat- 
grandson,  third  duke,  was  beheaded,    1521, 
and  his  honours  forfeited,     (iv.)     George  Vil- 
liers,  created  Earl  of  Buckinghani  1616,  mar- 
quis 1618  (his  mother,  being  later  in  the  year 
created  Countess  of  Buckingham  for  life»  died 
1632),    and    duke    1623.     Geoi^ge    Villiers, 
second  duke  of  this  line,  died  without  issue, 
1687.     (v.)     John  Sheffield,  Marquis  of  Kor- 
manby,  created  Duke  of  Buckinghamahire, 
1703.     His  son  Edmund,  second  duke,  died 
without  issue,  1736.    (vi.)    George  Grenville, 
Earl  Temple  (son  of  George  Grenville,  Premier 
1763—66,  and  brother  of  Lord    Gren^i^iUe, 
Premier   1806 — 7),  created  Marquis   of    the 
town  of  Buckingham,  county  Bucks,  1784. 
His  son  was  created  duke  in  1822. 

•Rn 5^Wii  yl* ft-tw ,  Henkt  Staffokd,  Dxtkb 
OF  {d.  1483),  wasthe  eldest  son  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Margaret  Beaufort, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset.    He  was  doubly  connected  with 
the   royal  family,  and  his    marriage    with 
Catherine  Woodville,  daughter  of  Ean  Rivers, 
made  him  brother-in-law  to  Edward  IV.     He 
was  one  of  Richard  III.^s  great  supporters, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
crown  for  him.     But  before  Richard  had  been 
on  the  throne  many    months  Buckingham 
became  alienated  from  him,  the  chief  reason 
being  apparently  Richard's  refusal  to  g^ve 
him  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Bohuns,  to  which  Buckingham  had  a  claim. 
Influenced  by  Morton,  Bishop  of   Ely,  he 
entered  into  a  project  for  calling  over  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond.    This  scheme  was  sup- 
ported  by  the  Woodville  party,  and  Bucking- 
ham arranged  that  he  should  head  a  rising  in 
the  west  of  England,  while  Richmond  was  to 
land   in   the    south.    But    the  insurrection 
ended  in  failure.     Buckingham  had  raised  a 
small  force  in  Wales,  but  all  the  bridges  over 
the    Severn     were     broken     down,    while 
unusually  heavy  rains  had    so  swelled  the 
rivers  as  to  make  them  impassable.    Being 
imable  to  get  provisions,   most  of  his  men 
deserted,    and    Buckingham    himself    took 
refuge  in  Shropshire,  but  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  taken  to  Salisbury,  and 
executed  there. 

Buddnffliaillv  Edward  Stafford^  Duke 
OF  (d,  1621;,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  restored  by  Henry 
Vn.  to  all  his  father's  dignities  and  posses- 
sions.   In  1621  he  was  med  and  executed 
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who  thought  with  one  blow  to  arenge  his 

private  wrongs    and  rid   his  country'  of  a 

public  enemy  (Aug.  22,  1628). 

The  fullest  aoootmt  of  Buokingfaain  is  to  be 
foand  in  John  Forster's  Lt/t  o/  Eliot,  And  8.  B. 
Qardiner,  Hist,  if  Engia-Mi,  1^09-1642, 

[B.  M.  G.] 

'  Buckingham,  Obobob  Yilliers,  2nd 
Duke  OP  (*.T 628,  d.  1687),  was  the  son  of  the 
first  duke.  He  served  in  the  Royalist  army,  and 

was  present  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  after 
whicn  he  retired  to  the  Continent.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1657,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  able^|| recover  a  portion  of  his 
large  estates.  At  th^lestoration  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  a  Privy  Councillor, 
in  1666  he  took  part  with  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  on  a  charge  of  having  en- 
deavoured to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  in  less  than 
a  year  he  was  pardoned.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Cabal  ministry  in  1668,  he  became  one 
of  its  chief  members,  and  when  it  fell  in  1673 
he,  like  Shaftesbury,  joined  the  Opposition.  But 
his  health  was  so  bad  that  he  took  little  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  In  his 
private  character  he  ranks  as  the  most 
profligate  member  of  the  most  profligate  court 
England  has  ever  seen.  He  was  strongly 
suspected  of  having  hired  Colonel  Blood  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  while  his 
seduction  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  and 
the  death  of  the  earl  in  a  duel  with  Bucking- 
ham created  a  fearful  sensation  even  in  those 
<iays.  He  is  thus  described  by  Dryden,  imder 
the  name  of  Zimri,  in  some  famous  lines  of 
**  Absalom  and  Achitophel " — 

^  A  man  bo  varioas  that  he  seemed  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  evenrthing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  .  .  . 
Bailing  and  praising  were  his  nsnal  themes ; 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes   .  . 
He  langhed  himself  from  court ;  then  songht  relief, 
Bj  forming  parties,  but  eoold  ne'er  be  chief." 

"Buckingham,"  says  Jlanke,  "is  a  forecast 
of  the  Kegent  [Orieans]  and  Dubois.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  everj-thing  works  to- 
gether, amusement  and  labour,  distraction 
and  exertion,  good  and  bad ;  the  most  refined 
culture  can  go  with  intolerable  insolence ;  for 
such  men  have  everj-  kind  of  ambition,  they 
must  be  first  in  everything  and  remain  first. 
Social  considerations  and  sympathies  caused 
by  hatred  of  predecessors  determine  their 
political  action  or  inaction."  Macaulay  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  sat^  man  of  pleasure, 
who  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime.^' 

Carte,  lAfe  of  Ormonde ;  Burnet,  fltaf.  of  Ei» 
Own  TiTiw ;  Banks.  Ri$i.  of  Eng. ;  Hacanlaj, 
H«e.  of  Kng.  Buckingham's  miscellaneous 
Work$  were  printed  in  one  voL,  8to,  1704. 

^  Budringhannhire,  John  Shbffibld, 
DuKB  OP  C^  1648,  d.  1721),  was  tho  son  of 


Edmund,  Lord  Mnlgrave.     On  his  father's 
death  (1668),  he  be^une  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 
In   1666  he  served  against  the  Dutch  and 
returned  home  to  take  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.    Again,  in    1672,  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  back  from  sea  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.     Subsequently 
he  passed  over  to  France  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne.     On   his  return  Mul- 
grave engaged  in  a  professional  quarrel  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  bitterly  offended 
the  royal  family  by  entertaining  hopes  of  the 
hand  of  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  Anne. 
In   1680  he  was    sent    to    destroy  Moori^ 
pirates  who  were  attacking  Tang^ers.     On 
the  accession  of  Jicmes  IL  he  was  created 
Privy   Councillor    and    Lord    Chamberhun. 
After  ihe  Bevolution  Mulgrave  readily  took 
the  oath  of  allegiajice  to  William  ana  Mary. 
William  created  him  Marquis  of  Normanbv, 
and  named   him  a  Cabinet  Councillor.     In 
1703  he  was   created   Duke  of  Normanby, 
and  soon  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and   in  this  year  built  Bucld^ham 
House.     He  was  compelled  to  resign  office 
for  caballing  with  Nottingham  and  Rochester 
against  Qodolphin  and  Marlborough.    Fortii- 
with  he  became  a  violent  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Pnvy 
Council  (1707).    In  1710,  however,  when  the 
Tories  were  restored  to  power,  he  was  made 
Steward  of  the  Household,  and  on  the  death 
of  Rochester,  Lord  President.     He  entered 
eagerly  into  the  plots  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  is  said  by  Swift  to  have  been 
the  only  man  he  knew  who  was  sincere  in  his 
intentions.    The  death  of  Anne  destroyed  bib 
hopes.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in    political   disgrace.     Buckingham    wrote 
some  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the 
£8»ay  OH  Satire  and  the  -Eway  on  Poetry. 

JohxiMon.  Live$  of  the  Poet$ ;  Burnet,  Higt.  of 
Bit  Chen  Time. 

Buenos  Ayres.  Expeditions  against 
(1806—1807).  In  the  spring  of  1806,  Sir 
Home  Popham,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with- 
out any  authority  from  the  home  government 
sailed  from  the  Cape,  taking  with  him  all 
the  naval  force,  and  1 ,600  troops.  The  arma. 
ment  arrived  off  Buencs  Ayres  on  the  24th 
June.  No  time  was  wasted,  and  on  the  28th 
the  land  forces  surprised  and  captured  Buen  .s 
Ayres,  while  a  feint  was  made  by  th©  fleet 
against  Monte  Video.  But  the  uihabitants 
secretly  organised  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out  on  August  4th,  and  was  assisted  from 
without  bythe  militia  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  British  garrison,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  was  overpowered;  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  made  prisoners  of  war,  though 
Sir  Home  Poidiam  escaped  with  the  squadron* 
and  anchored  for  a  while  at  the  month  of 
the  river.     A  fresh  force  of   3,000  troops 
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^es»  oi  vhoac  esSASe 
^iclic*^  of   hi* 
-very  compoeAt 
three  aoiks,   tbe 
Todor,    w»t    the 
[Trooms.] 


al  UeATT  VIII     t  f  :5ii.  ^  l>*i  , 

aaochtcr  ot  Ijcrd  Edoni  Hi>««ri  tW 

ctf  the  Dab*  oi  Ntxfolk.     Ed»c»i**i  waApr 

cai^  ctf  the  IX^wwrer  I>afhf«  oi  Njrf.-ik.  ^h^ 

««rtv  derv :  >l«►^^  a  tatfte  for  ^rrtr  a»i  fnT-.Iity, 

H«irv  YUi.  ^«TW  c»pdx»*^  Kr  her  Kw^ty 

and  riT»oi:v.  «nd  oMrned  her,  Jabr  i*.  I>*a>, 

Bat  the  k  vity  vhkh  hU  ■arto^  her  K'K*^^ 

her  marrbure  eootinaed  »ffcfr«KriSs  •■d  theo? 

cut  be  Kttie  do«b<  thsa  *h?  w*s  S«*>T  <»* 

improper  coodoct  with  mt  V«M  oa^  oif  her 

fonoMT  loxvr^  DerhuR.     In  Nor^  1*41.  ahtf 

WAS  chanevd  vith  adulterr.  and  wttt  to  the 

1V>«vr.    V>n  IVe-   10  two'  ol  her  panaftowr^ 

TVrKua  and  Oolpepper,  wvre  beheaded.     Ib 

lS4i  «   Bui  of   Attainder  asrsunrt  her 

|W5:i<>d:  and  on  FcK   li  ftvk^winsr  she 

t-xtx  at^^l.     ImnnxUAtely  *fU-rw«Tfc»  a  bill 

|)a.<^^  n\akimr  it  hijfh  tiwA^o  fc*  any  vomcui 

vhi^m  the  kxiur  n\am*xi  ^^r  AHurht  in  flnrria^ 

to  c\^mt\*l  any  qut^vHwbie  cirvnmatnDC««  in 

her  pa*!  lift\ 

Cttth^zin^  Pttrr,  Qi'ksn\  sUth  wile  ol 

Henrv  VIII.  >.  1512.  rf.  lo4SS  daughter  of 
$ir  lliomas  l\rr,  was  wnnetted  by  birth 
with  the  Neville*  and  other  gr^t  fcimilie*. 
i$he  waa  carvf  uUy  tniuottte^U  and  nvurried,  at  an 
tinusually  early  ai;\\  to  Edward,  Lord  Borou^ 
wh>>  left  her  a  widow,  and  in  her  sixteenth 
year  she  was  m^rritsi,  for  the  seix>nd  time,  to 
ilohn  Xtville,  L*)rd  Latimer,  with  whom  she 
lived  haj-pily  for  several  years.     During  this 

Seriod   she   bivame   greatly  attached  to  the 
octrines  of  the  Reformers.      Lord  Latimer 
died  in  1542.   and    Catherine    was  besieged 
by  many  suitors.      She  was  beautiful,  and 
iamed    for    her    accomplishments,   and    her 
husband's  death  had  left  her  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  finest  properties  in  the  kingdom. 
The  most  favoured  of  her  suitors  was  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  who,  howerer,   prudently 
withdrew  his  pretensions  when  the  king  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  lady.     In  July,  1543,  Ae 
was  married  to   Henry,  and  this,  unlike  the 
king's  previous  matrimonial  alliances,  excited 
no  dissatisfaction    among   any  class  of  his 
subjects.     In  the   verj'   difficult  position  of 
qu^en  she  acted  with  great  prudence.     She 
ministered  to  the  growing  bodily  infirmities  of 
the  king,  and  endc^ed  herself  to  his  children. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  sincere 
and,  as  far  as  prudence  allowed  her,  an  active 
supporter  of  the  lieformers.     In  spite  of  her 
great  caution,  Henr>'  conceived  a  mistrust  of 
her  theological   learning,   and  was  prevailed 
wfon  by  Bishop  Gardiner  to  sign  articles  of 


against  her,  and  to  order  her 
:  but  Oatherine't  skilful  manageoHot 
itgreiifad  in  arerting  the  danger.  It  it. 
probable,  howeTer,  that  Henr^  was  meditatiDf 
aimhchaige  of  treason  against  her  wheahs 
w«s  oTcrUken  by  death.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  event  Catherine  married  her  former 
•■itor.  Sir  Thomaa  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  the 
Ijord  High  Admiral,  lier  husband,  however, 
mn^Vrtrd  her,  and  had  obvioualy  fixed  his 
affecCMBS  on  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 
maiaa  was  unhappy,  and  in  August,  1548,  she 
died  ia  rhildhirth  From  some  words  spoken 
by  Oslhenne  daring  her  last  iUnees,  it  has 
Wtt  svppoaed  that  Seymour  poisoned  her; 
b«l  there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  sus- 
pscMo.  Cktherine  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  limjftrt  mmd  MMUtaHomM^  and  a  tract 
oaOed,  TV  LmmmUmtum*  of  a  SinneVf  which 
is  wnttaD  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  and  in 
paits  with  aome  genuine  eloquence. 

Strickland,    Qmm«u   oJ 


The,  was 
foonded  by  Duiiel  O'Oonnell  in  1823.  It 
all  flsBSfn,  and  was  really  repre- 
IB  character,  though  not  nominally 
9(x  It  i«c«tved  petitions,  appointed  com- 
■utte«a»  ordered  a  censos  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
ktioA,  and  coUected  the  Cathclie  Rent,  llus 
wwm  a  sttbecriplaon  raised  all  over  Ireland  by 
mosn^  ctf  oftcm  oaUed  Wardens,  appointed  by 
the  AsMHriatioiu  O'Conndl  managed  all  the 
money  that  came  in,  without  accounting  for 
it  to  anr  one.  In  1825  Parliament  attempted 
to  put  ^wn  the  Aseodatioa  by  means  of  the 
Twr^MitMi  B%U^  bat  the  Association  dissolved 
itself  before  the  BiH  came  into  force.  This, 
however,  w«s  merely  in  appearance;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  continoed  to  exist,  and  the 
Catholic  Rent  was  still  raised.  In  1829,  after 
the  victory  won  at  the  Clare  election,  the 
Convention  BiU  having  expired,  the  old  Asso- 
ciation was  renewed,  and  it  declared  that 
none  but  Oitholicj  should  in  future  be  elected 
for  Irish  constituencieB.  The  members  also 
began  to  assemble  at  monster  meetings,  to 
which  they  marched  in  military  array;  but 
a  proclamation  against  these  meetings  was 
obeyed  by  the  Association.  When  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  was  passed  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  for  suppressing  the  Association. 
But,  its  object  being  fulfilled,  the  Association 
was  dissolved  before  the  Bill  became  law. 
Shml  and  Wyre  were  the  leaders,  next  to  the 
"  Liberator  "  himself. 

Catholio  Committee,  Thb,  was  an  as- 
sociation of  some  of  the  leading  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  which  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  and  was  intended  to  watch 
over  Catholic  interests.  The  Committee  be- 
came extremely  active  during  the  agitation  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1791  there  was  a  split  in  the  Committee, 
the    bishops  and   the  noblemen,  like  Lord 
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Fingal  and  Lord  Kenmare,  aemrating  from 
the  more  violent  j>arty;  Uie  latter  pressed 
for  instant  emancipation,  while  the  former 
were  willing  to  wait.  The  violent  party 
determined  on  a  convention,  and  on  an 
alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen,  under 
Byrne  and  Keogh.  The  consequence  was  the 
Back  Lane  Parliament  (q. v.) .  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  itself,  after  a  hot  debate, 
accepted  the  Relief  Bill  of  1793,  and  the  Back 
Lane  Parliament  dissolved.  But  from  this 
time  the  moderate  party  lost  influence,  and  in 
1798  the  Committee  dissolved  itself.  In  1809 
and  1871  it  was  reconstituted,  and  reassembled 
fora  short  period.    [Cathouc  Emancipation.] 

Catholic    Emaaoipatioa.     In    the 

reign  of  William  ILL  various  statutes  had 
been  passed  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  iorbade  them  to  hold  property  in  land, 
and  subjected  their  spiritual  mstructors  to 
the  penalties  of  felony.  These  acts  had 
ceased  to  be  applied,  but  they  were  a  blot 
iqwn  the  statute  book,  and  served  as  a  temp- 
tation to  informers.  In  1778  an  Act, 
brought  in  by  Sir  G.  Savile,  repealed  these 
penalties  with  general  appro^.  These 
Acts  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  but  it 
was  contemplated  to  repeal  similar  enactments 
which  still  disgraced  the  Scotch  statute  book. 
This  stirred  up  fanaticism  in  Edinburp^h.and 
Glasgow  in  1779;  riots  took  place  in  the 
Scotch  capital,  and  the  houses  of  Roman 
Catholics  were  attacked.  A  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation was  established  in  Scotland,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  more  than  half  a 
madman^  was  chosen  as  its  president.  The 
association  spread  to  England,  and  a  branch 
was  established  in  London,  and  in  consequence 
the  disturbances  known  as  the  Gordon  Riots 
(q.v.)  broke  out.  In  1791  Mr.  Mitford  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  **  Protesting  Catholic 
Dissenters** — that  is,  Roman  Catholics  who 
protested  against  the  Pope's  temporal  author- 
ity, and  his  right  to  ezcommnnicate  kings  and 
abaolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
th«  i^^t  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 
Kr.  Fox  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. The  Bill  was  altered  during  its  pro- 
gress, and  at  last  it  passed  in  a  form  which 
allowed  Roman  Catholics  who  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  secure  to  themselves  free- 
dom of  education,  of  holding  property,  and 
of  practising  the  profession  of  the  law.  It 
also  allowed  Catholic  peers  to  approach  the 
Idng.  Roman  Catholics  were  still  worse  off 
in  Ireland.  Their  public  worship  was  pro> 
scribed;  they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
ia  the  learned  professions;  they  were  deprived 
ol  the  goardianship  of  their  children ;  if  they 
had  landed  estates  they  were  forbidden  to  in- 
termarry with  Protestants.  In  1792  some  of 
the  worst  of  these  disabilities  were  removed  by 
thfb  Irish  Parliament,  and  in  1793  this  relief  was 


further  extended.  The  restraints  on  worship 
and  education,  even  the  disposition  of  property, 
were  removed ;  they  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
elections  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration ;  they  could  hold  some  of  the 
higher  civil  and  military  offices,  and  could 
enjoy  the  honours  and  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  In  the  same  year  a 
similar  Bill  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1799,  when  the  Union 
with  Ireland  was  in  contemplation,  Pitt  in- 
tended to  admit  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
George  III.  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  stop, 
and  would  not  allow  his  minister  to  give  any 
direct  pledge.  When  Pitt  attempt^,  after 
the  Union,  to  caity  out  his  tompei^  scheme 
of  relief,  the  king  refused  his  consent,  and 
Pitt  resigned  office.  After  this  the  question 
slept,  but  in  1803  the  Catholics  obtained  a 
fuither  slight  measure  of  relief  on  condition 
of  subscribing  the  oath  of  1791.  In  May, 
1805,  Lord  Grenville  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  but 
his  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
129.  A  similar  motion  was  made  by  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Conunons,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  112.  In  1807  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  ministry  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland  to  the  higher  staff  appointments  of 
the  army.  This  attempt  they  were  obliged  by 
the  king  to  abandon,  and  as  hie  Majesty  went 
on  to  require  from  them  a  written  declaration 
that  they  would  propose  to  him  no  further 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  they  were  obliged 
to  refdgn.  Their  successors,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval,  were  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  still  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  and  similar  petitions  were  presented 
in  1810  in  favour  of  English  Roman  Catholics, 
^lany  Protestants  began  to  petition  for  the 
relief  of  their  Catholic  brethren,  and  the  feeling 
in  the  universities  became  less  strongly  opposed 
to  change.  After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval 
the  Marquis  AVellesley  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  and  made  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims  the  basis  of  his 
?rogTamme.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed, 
n  the  same  year  Mr.  Canning  carried  a 
motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
affecting  Catholics  by  a  maj  ority  of  1 29.  In  the 
Lords  a  similar  motion  was  lost  by  a  single  vote. 
A  Catholic  Association  (q.v.)  bad  been  formed 
in  Ii'eland  in  1823.  During  Mr.  Canning's 
tenure  of  office  it  had  been  dissolved,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  sure  to  carr}'  out  his 
well-known  views.  After  his  death,  in  1827, 
it  was  reconstructed.  In  1 828  it  secured  the 
return  of  Daniel  0*Connell  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  convinced  that  the  time  for  settling  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  claims  had  now 
arrived.  Besides  other  difficulties,  they  had 
to  face  the  strong  opposition  of  the  king. 
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thirteenth  century. were  probably  not  very 
different  from  those  of  the  same  office  in 
England.     But  as  the  Civil  Law  formed  the 

basis  of  the  Scottish  legal  system,  the 
Chancellor  became  the  chief  administrator 
of  law,  not  of  an  equitable  system.  In  1553, 
when  the  Court  of  Session  was  established, 

he  became  the  chief  judge  of  this  court.  In 
Scotland  till  the  Reformation  he  was  generally 
a  churchman ;  and  afterwards  became  a  mere 
officer  of  state.  On  the  union  with  England 
his  separate  functions  were  merged  in  those 
of  the  English  Lord  Chanc<»llor. 

[A.  L.  8.] 

Lord  Hioh  Chastcellors  and  Lord  Ebbpbrs  or 

Enolakd. 

Arfastus  (Uerefast) 1068 

Osbert,  Bishop  of  Exeter 1070 

Osmund,  Bishop  of  SaUsbory    ....  1073 

Maurice 1078 

Williftm  Welson,  Bishop  of  Thetford       .       .  1083 

William  GifTard 1086 

Kobert  Bloet 1090 

Waldric 1093 

YTiUiam  Giffard 109i 

Boger,  Bishop  of  Salisbur/       ....  1101 

William  Giffard 1103 

Waldric 1104 

Amulfh U07 

Geoff^y  Bnf  us 1124 

Boger  of  Salisbury 1135 

PhUip 1139 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury       .        .  1142 

Thomas  Becket 1154 

Balph  de  Wameville 1173 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Archbishop  of  York     .  1182 

William  de  Longchamp 1189 

Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely 1198 

Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury     .  1199 

Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York       .        .  1205 

Peter  des  Bocbes,  Bishop  of  Winchester         .  1213 

Walter  de  Grey Jan.  1214 

Bichard  de  Marisoo     ....         Oct.  1214 

Balph  Neville 1218 

Simou  de  Cantilupe 1238 

Eicbord,  Abbot  of  Evesham      ....  1240 

Silvester  of  Eversden 1242 

JohnMansel 1246 

William  de  Kilkenny 1250 

Henry  Winghara,  Bishop  of  Loudon         .        ,  1255 

Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Bochcster  .        .  1258 

Nicholasof  Ely 1260 

Walter  de  Merton 1261 

Nicholas  of  Ely 1263 

Thomas  de  Cantilupe ....         Feb.  1265 

Walter  Giflard Aug.  1265 

Godfrey  Giffiard 1286 

John  Chishull 1268 

Bichard  Middleton 1269 

John  Kirkeby 1272 

Walter  de  Merton 1272 

Eobert  Burnell 1274 

Johu  Laugtou 1292 

William  Greeufleld 1302 

William  Hamilton 1304 

Halph  Baldock 1307 

Johu  Langtou 1307 

Walter  Beynolds,  Bishop  of  Worcester  .        .  1310 

Johu  Sandalo 1314 

John  Hotham,  Bishop  of  Ely    ....  1318 

John  Salmon,  Bishop  of  Norwich     .        .        .  1320 

Robert  Baldock 13^ 

John  Hotham Jan.  1327 

Henry  deClyff Mur.  1327 

Henry  de  BurTghersh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln    May  1327 

John  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Winchester    .        .  1330 

Richard  Bnry,  Bishop  of  Durham    .                .  1334 

Johu  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury     .  1335 

Bobert  Stratford 1337 


Richard  Bynterworth,  Bishop  of  London       .  1838 

Archbishop  Stratford         ....  An.  1340 

Robert  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Chichester     July  1340 

William  Kildesby       ....         Dec.  1340 

Sir  Robert  Bourchier ....    Dec.  14  1340 

Sir  Bobert  Pamyng 1341 

Robert  Sadrngton 1343 

John  Ufford 1345 

John  Thoresby,  Bishop  of  St  Davids              .  1349 

William  Edington,  Bishop  of  Winchester       .  1356 

Simon  Langham,  Bishop  of  Ely         .        .        .  1363 

William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester .  1367 

Sir  Robert  Thorpe 1371 

Sir  Richard  Scrope 1372 

Sir  John  Knyvett       ....         July  1372 

Adam  Houghton,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  .        .  1377 

Sir  R.  Scrope 1378 

Simon  of  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1379 

Richard,  Earl  of  Anmdel 1381 

Robert  Braybrooke,  Bishop  of  Loudon    .        .  1382 

Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole 1383 

Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1386 

William  of  Wykeham 1389 

Archbishop  Arundel 1391 

Edmund  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Exeter        .       .  1396 

Archbishop  Arundel 1399 

JohnSoarle 1399 

Edmund  Stafford 1401 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Lincoln         .        .  1403 

Thomas  Langley,  Bishop  of  Durham       .  1405 

Thomas  Arundel 1407 

Thomas  Beaufort  Earl  of  Dorset                      .  1410 

Archbishop  Arundel 141i 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .       .  1413 

Bishop  Longlev 1417 

Simon  Ganstede 1422 

Henry  Beaufort 1424 

John  Kemp,  Bishop  of  Loudon                 .        .  1426 

John  Stafford.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells       .  1433 

John  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  York     .        .       .  1450 

Richard  KeviUe,  Earl  of  Salisbury    .        .       .  1454 

Thos.  Bourohier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1455 

•  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .  1456 

Thos.  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1460 

George  Neville,  Bishop  of  Exeter     .        .        .  1460 

Robert  Kirkeham 1463 

Robert  Stillington,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1467 

Laurence  Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham        .        .  1473 

Thomas  Rotheram,  Bishop  of  Lincoln    .        .  1475 

John  Bussell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln       .        .        .  1483 

Thomas  Borowe 1485 

Bishop  Alcock 1485 

Archbishop  Morton 1487 

Henry  Deane 1500 

William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .  1504 

Cardinal  Wolsey 1525 

Sir  Thomas  More 1529 

Sir  Thomas  Audley 1532 

Thomas.  Lord  Wnothesley       ....  1544 

William  Paulet,  Lord  St.  John        .        .       .  1547 

Richard,  Lord  Rich 1547 

Thomas  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely      .       .        .  1551 

Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester       .  1553 

Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  ITork      .        .  1556 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 1558 

Sir  Thomas  Bromley 1579 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton 1587 

WiUiam  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  .        .       .        .1591 

Sir  John  Puckering 1592 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton 1596 

Sir  Francis  Bacon 1617 

John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   .        .       .  1621 

Sir  Thomas  Coventry 1625 

Sir  Johu  Finch 1640 

Sir  Edward  Lyttelton 1641 

Sir  Bichard  Lane 1645 

Great  Seal  in  Commission  .        .        .  1649—1660 

Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon     .        .        .  1660 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgernau 1667 

Anthony  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury      .        .  1679 

Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Nottingham  .        .        .  Iw5 

Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford        .        .        .  1682 

George,  Lord  Jeffreys         ....  1685 

Great  Seal  in  Commission  .        .        .  Ids'*  -1«9S 

John,  Lord  Somers ,  16B3> 
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decision  of  questions  relating  to  coat  armour^ 
personal  honour,  and  the  like.  By  13  Rich. 
IL,  cap.  2,  it  is  declared  that  this  court  has 
cognizance  over  all  matters  of  this  kind, 
except  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
conmion  law.  The  court  has  long  ceased  to 
be  held  ;  the  last  instance  of  its  sitting  being 
in  1737. 

CHimda  Sahib  (d.  1752)  married  the 
daughter  of  Dost  Ali,  aeputy  of  the  Camatic, 
and  became  chief  minister.  He  was  made  use 
of  by  Dupleix  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot  against  the  English  candidate,  Mahomed 
Ali.  In  alliance  with  MozufPer  Jung,  the 
French  candidate  to  the  throne  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  death  of  the  Nizam-ool-Moolk  (1748), 
he  overran  the  Camatic,  and  obtained  inves- 
titure from  Dupleix  and  Mozuf^er  Jung. 
Clive*s  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  death  of 
Mozuff er  broke  the  confederacy ;  and  Chimda 
Sahib  surrendered  to  Monackjee,  the  Tan- 
iorine  general,  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English.  The  general 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  convey  him  to  a 
French  settlement,  but  immediately  after- 
wards caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  at  the 
instigation  of  Mahomed  Ali. 

Clmreli  of  England.  Christianity 
came  to  Britain  in  the  wake  of  the  Homan 
occupation,  and  the  British  Church  was  so 
far  organised  that  it  sent  three  bishops  to  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  314.  [Church,  The 
Cemhc.J  The  English  invaders  were  heathens, 
and  British  Christianity  was  swept  westward 
before  them.  The  conversion  of  the. English 
was  effected  by  missionaries  from  Rome  in  the 
south,  and  missionaries  from  lona  in  the  north. 
As  the  ritual  of  these  two  sets  of  missionaries 
differed  in  some  points,  different  usages  were 
found  to  be  productive  of  confusion,  till  at 
the  Synod  of  Whitby  (664)  the  JN^orthumbrian 
kingdom  adopted  the  Roman  use ;  and  from 
that  time  England  obtained  ecclesiastical 
unity  as  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  work  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  was 
beg^n  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  668,  and 
the  example  of  unity  given  by  the  Church 
was  one  of  the  chief  influences  to  produce 
unity  in  the  State.  Church  and  State  worked 
harmoniously  together,  ana  there  were  no 
questions  to  bring  them  into  collision.  The 
bishop  sat  by  the  side  of  the  ealdorman  in  the 
shire  court,  and  ecclesiastical  causes  were 
decided  in  the  same  way  as  others.  The 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  coincided 
with  that  of  the  ecclesiasticsd  reforms 
wrought  by  Hildcbrand  on  the  Continent; 
and  the  influence  of  his  ideas  is  apparent  in 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  William  I. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  were  established  for 
ecclesiastical  causes,  which  were  to  be  tried 
by  canonical,  not  by  customar}-,  law.  This 
change  was  considered  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  a  uniform  system  of  law,  to  introduce 
more  regular  discipline  into  the  Church ;  but 


it  brought  with  it  a  vexatious  extension  of 
ecclesiaBtical  jurisdiction,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
papal  court,  which  ultimately  "proved  ruinous 
to  the  authority  and  independence  of  bishops. 
But  while  making  this  change,  William  I. 
was  careful  to  protect  hims^  from  papal 
interference  by  laying  down  three  rules: — 
(1)  That  the  rope  of  Rome  should  not  be 
recognised  as  apostolic,  except  at  the  king's 
command,  and  that  letters  for  the  Pope  be 
first  shown  to  the  king.  (2)  That  the 
resolutions  of  ecclesiastical  synods  should 
have  no  legal  force  till  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  (3)  That  no  baron  or  royal  servant 
be  excommunicated,  except  by  the  king% 
consent.  These  reg^ulations  of  William  L 
show  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  which  was  speedily 
realised.  Under  Henry  I.,  Archbishop  An- 
selm  raised  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
lay  investiture  to  a  spiritual  oflSce.  The 
tenure  of  clerical  lands  was,  by  the  growth  of 
the  royal  power,  assimilated  to  that  of  lay. 
The  nomination  of  bishops,  and  their  investi- 
ture with  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual 
dignity,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Hildebrand  strove  to  check  the  grow- 
ing secularisation  of  the  Church ;  but  the  State 
answered,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
could  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  powerful 
land-holders  who  did  not  recognise  the  king  as 
their  lord.  In  England  a  compromise  was  at 
length  made  between  Henry  I.  and  the  Pope. 
The  king  agreed  that  chapters  should  elect 
their  bishops,  but  the  election  was  to  be  made 
in  the  King's  Court;  he  gave  up  the  in- 
vestiture with  ring  and  crosier,  but  the 
bishops  were  to  do  homage  for  their  tem- 
poralities. The  crown  retained  the  real 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  rights  of 
suzerainty  over  them,  but  abandoned  its 
encroachments  upon  their  spiritual  dignity. 
Anselm  showed  that  the  Church  was  the  only 
power  which  could  withstand  the  tyranny  of 
the  crown.  In  like  manner,  Becket  resisted 
Henry  II.;  and  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
offered  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the 
demands  for  money  made  in  the  name  of 
Richard  I.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  the  Church  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people,  while  it  defended  its  own  rights 
against  the  threatening  power  of  the  king. 

But  though  the  Church  succeeded  in  a 
measure  in  holding  its  own  against  the  kinsr, 
it  was  less  successful  against  the  Pope.  The 
Pope,  as  judge  in  all  disputed  cases,  gained 
considerable  power  over  episcopal  elections, 
where  disputes  were  frequent.  In  1204  Pope 
Innocent  III.  rejected  the  contending  candi- 
dates for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  projMjaed 
Stephen  Langton,  and  confirmed  his  informal 
election  without  the  king's  consent.  Gradu- 
ally, the  king  and  the  Pope  came  to  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  share 
between  them  the  appointment  to  bishoprics. 
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and  the  result  was  that  the  powers  of  the 
chapters  hecame  more  and  more  shadowy,  till 
they  practically  died  away.  Papal  provisions 
and  reservations  over-rode  the  rights  of 
patrons,  and  though  the  Statute  of  ProvUors 
(1350,  1364,  1390)  was  enacted  and  re- 
enacted  to  check  this  abuse,  the  Pope  and 
the  king  found  their  interests  to  coincide  in 
keeping  a  tolerably  close  partnership  in  the 
disposition  of  patronage.  Yet  the  StattUe 
of  Prtei/mnir$  (16  Rich.  II.,  c.  6,  1393),  which 
forbade  the  prosecution  of  suits  in  foreign 
courts,  gave  the  king  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Pope,  and  was  resented  as  an 
injfringexnent  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Papal 
taxation  weighed  hea\aly  on  the  clergy,  and 
the  attempt  made  by  Pope  Boniface  vIII.  to 
exempt  them  from  national  taxation  was 
powerless  before  the  resolute  character  of 
£dward  I.    [Papacy.] 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  results  of 
the  organisation  of  the  Constitution  by 
Edward  I.,  and  the  steady  growth  of  royal 
and  papal  interference  with  the  appointment 
and  powers  of  the  bishops^  gradually  di- 
minished the  political  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  its  spiritual  activity  declined.  The 
teaching  of  Wiclif  marked  dissatisfaction 
against  the  Papacy,  social  discontent,  and, 
in  a  minor  degree,  desire  for  doctrinal 
change.  The  social  side  o|  the  Lollard 
movement  was  the  most  largely  developed, 
and  it  was  this  especially  that  led  to  legis- 
lation against  heresy.  In  1401  was  passed 
the  statute  De  Maretieo  Coinburendo  (2  Hen. 
IV.,  c.  15,  1401).  The  Church  k)8t  its  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  became  more  and  more 
dependent  on  the  Pope  and  the  king.  There 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  abuses  on  all 
sides,  but  there  was  no  power  to  work  a 
reformation.  The  machinery  of  the  Church 
had  been  ruined  by  papal  interference. 
Reform  was  possible  only  at  Rome;  but  the 
Popes  showed  no  inclination  to  undertake  it. 
The  clergy  gradually  put  themselves  more 
and  more  under  the  ro}*^  protection  as 
against  the  Pope,  tiU  Henry  VIII.,  freed 
from  any  power  of  the  baronage,  and  willing 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  commons,  foimd 
the  Church  reduced  to  obsequious  dependence 
on  the  crown.  Henry  VIII.  quarrelled  with 
the  Papacy  about  one  of  the  few  points  in 
which  the  papal  interference  with  legislation 
was  poasible  without  the  Idng^s  consent. 
At  length  he  put  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
royal  power.  By  suppressing  the  monasteries, 
he  deprived  the  Church  of  a  third  of  its 
revenues.  He  severed  the  union  between 
the  English  and  the  Roman  Churches,  and 
compelled  the  reluctant  clergy  to  recognise 
the  aing  as  supreme  head  of  the  Churdi  in 
Kngland.  He  practically  deprived  the  Church 
of  legislative  power  by  requiring  the  royal 
licence  for  all  decrees  of  Convocation. 
Henry  VIII.  broke  with  the  Papacy  be- 
cause the    Papacy  was  an   obstacle  in  the 


way  of  his  personal  gratification;  but  he 
aimed  at  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  to  the  needs  of  England  as  it  was. 
Still,  the  breach  with  Rome  would  have  been 
impossible  to  Henry  VIII.  if  there  had 
not  been  a  serious  breach  in  the  European 
obedience  to  the  Papacy.  New  theological 
opinions  were  rapidly  spreading  in  Oermany, 
and  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  in  England;  and  Henry  VIII.'s 
wish  to  confine  las  changes  to  mere  points  of 
ecclesiastical  organisation  was  impossible. 
Yet,  so  long  as  he  lived  he  held  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new  learning,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  doctrinal  change. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reforming  party  came 
into  power,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  moved 
forward  towards  the  German  Protestants.  The 
steps  in  his  advance  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  formularies  of  the  English  Church. 
[Articles.]  But  the  reforming  party  was  a 
minority  of  the  nation,  and  its  rapid  changes 
shocked  the  popular  mind ;  it  owed  its 
political  support  to  the  selfish  greed  of  a 
body  of  courtiers,  who  were  willing  to  use 
the  Reformation  as  a  means  of  enriching 
themselves.  Hence,  the  reaction  under  Mai^' 
was  greeted  with  delight;  but  it  was  too 
complete  to  be  permanent.  The  Catholicism 
of  Mary  was  anti-national,  and  the  successive 
failures  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  under 
Edward  VI.  and  3Iary  prepared  the  way  for 
the  religious  settlement  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth  reverted  to  the  policj'"  of  her 
father,  and  strove  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  now  hostile  parties  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  Catholics  held  to  the 
old  formularies;  the  more  advanced  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  in  exile  during  Mary's 
reign,  had  adopted  the  logical  svstem  of 
theology  laid  down  by  Calvin,  and  aemanded 
that  nothing  should  be  adopted  but  what 
could  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  true. 
Elizabeth  favoured  the  opinion  of  the 
moderate  Reformers,  who  held  that  nothing 
should  be  discarded  but  what  could  be  shown 
from  Scripture  to  be  false.  The  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  revised,  and  two  statutes 
were  passed  in  1559  which  established  the 
legal  relations  between  Chiurch  and  State. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  required  all  beneficed 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  office,  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  renounce  all 
foreign  jurisdiction.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
prohibited  the  use  by  any  minister  of  any 
liturgy  save  that  contained  in  the  Praydr 
Book,  and  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who  absented 
themselves  from  Church,  The  Liturgy  and 
the  Articles,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  were  demised  so  as  to  retain  much  of 
the  old  uses,  while  purging  them  of  much 
that  might  offend  the  Calvinistic  party. 
The  ideal  of  Elizabeth  was  comprehension 
uniformly  enforced.  It  was  impossible  that 
such  a  sdieme  should  be  entirely  successful ; 
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freeholdB    of   inheritanoe,  H  provided    that 
freehold  estates  for  life,  of  which  the  annual 
value  was  lees  than  j810,  should  not  confer  a 
vote,  nnless  there  was  bona  fide  occupation, 
or  where  such  freeholds  had  heen  acqiured  by 
marriage,  devise,  &c.    As  regards  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  Act  retained  some  rights  per- 
manently,  e.g,y  those  of    the    freemen    and 
liverymen  of  London,  of  freeholders  and  burg- 
age tenants  m  cities  which  were  also  counties, 
iScc.     Some  rights  were  retained  temporarily, 
HH  those  of  freemen  and  burgage  tenants  in 
boroughs,    of    inhabitant  householders,   &c., 
and  the  franchise  was  extended  in  favour  of 
the  sole  occupiers  of  any  premises  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.    In  Scotland,  the  county 
franchise  was  fixed  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  65)  at  a 
£10  ownership,  and  included  some  claauBOs  of 
leasehold.     The  borough  franchise  included 
£10  householders.    In  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  the  qualifica- 
tion in  counties  was  raised  from  a  40s.  to  a 
£10  freehold.     In  1832  it  was  extended  by 
the  admission  of  certain  leaseholds  and  £10 
copyholds.     By  the  Rtform  Act  of  1867,  30 
and   31    Vict.,   c    102,   the  franchise  stood 
thus — in  counties,  (1)  the  old  40s.  freeholder.^ 
in  fee ;  (2)  the  holders  of  a  life  estate  from 
408.  to  £6,  if  of  freehold  tenure  and  with 
occupation ;  (3)  of  any  life  estate  above  £6 ; 
.(4)  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  sixty  years 
of  the  valueof  £6 ;  {5J  occupiersof  land,  &c.,  for 
twelve  months,  ratoa  at  not  less  than  £12;  (6) 
occupiers  whose  rent  is  assessed  at  £50.     In 
cities  and  boroughs  it  was  extended  to  (1)  all 
resident    householders    or   rated    occupants 
of    dwelling-hou'^es,   after    payment  of    one 
year's    rates;     (2)    all    rated    occupants    of 
premises  other  than  houses,  of  the  value  of 
£10;    (3)   all  who  have  for  twelve  months 
been  in  the  separate  orcup;ttion  of  the  same 
lodgings,  which  are,  if  unfurnished,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.     ITif'  lodger  franchise 
has,  by  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  26,  been  declared 
to   include  an   office,   studio,   shop,   &c.     A 
change  of  apartments  in  the  same  house  is 
not   held  to  be  a  change  of  lodgings.     In 
Scotland,  by  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  48,  the  fran- 
chise is  granted,  in  counties,  to  a  £5  ownership 
and  a  £14  occupation.     A  household  and  a 
l()<iger  franchise  were  also  fixed  in  boroughs. 
In  Ireland,  by  13   and   1"*  Vict.,  c.  69,  an 
e.'^tdto  in  foe  or  for  life  of  the  annual  value  of 
£6,  or  an  occupation  of  the  value  of  £12,  con- 
ferred a  vote  for  a  county,  and  a  rated  occu- 
piition  of  £8  for  a  borough  election.     By  the 
irxBh  Hefoi^m  Act^  18G8,  a  household  occupa- 
tion rated  at  £4  and  a  lodger  franchise  of  £10 
woro   created    in   borouirhs.      In    1884,   Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  a    Reform   BiU  apply- 
in«r  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and   assimilating   the   franchise   in    counties 
with    that  in  boroughs.       By  this   inwisnro, 
whieh   was  followed    in  1885  by  a  Kedistri- 
bution  Aft,    the    franchise    was  granted    to 
(1)  all  resident  male   householders  or  rated 


occnpants  of  dweUing-honaee ;  (2)  lodgers; 
(3)  certain  persons  not  occupying  separata 
tenements  or  apartments,  but  living  in  houses 
occupied  by  others,  who  were  to  vote  under 
what  was  called  the  **  service  franchise.'^ 
Disqualification  under  all  the  relorm  bills 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &c.,  to 
all  peers  except  such  Irish  peers  as  have  becm 
elected  to  a  seat,  to  certain  revenue  officers, 
to  those  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  to 
some  few  others.  [The  disabilities  of  the 
police  were  removed  in  1 887.1  Irish  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  the  franchise  in  1793,  on 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration. 
In  1829,  Mr.  Peel,  among  other  measures  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  carried  a  new  form 
of  oath,  by  which  Catholics  were  enabled 
to  vote  without  doing  violence  to  their 
con\nction8.  And,  finally,  by  5  and  6 
Will.  IV.,  c.  36,  all  electoral  oaths  are 
done  away.  Every  one  claiming  to  exercise  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
must  see  that  his  name  is  regUtered  in  a  list 
drawn  up  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in 
which  his  qnaUfication  lies.  These  lists  are 
afterwards  revised  in  open  court  by  revising 
barristers,  who  decide  on  objections  and  claims. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  Common  Pleas  from  the 
decision  of  these  officers. 

Persona  Elected, — During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turj',  the  terms  of  the  writs  which  specified 
the  condition  of  men  who  were  to  be  elected 
were  constantlv  varied.  Efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  election  of  "  belted  knights," 
or  at  least  of  squires  of  good  position,  as 
county  members,  and  of  men  of  the  higher 
class  of  burgesses  for  borough  members ;  and 
to  exclude  sheriffs,  lawyers,  and  '*  maintainers 
of  quarrels."  It  was  important  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Commons  should  be  of  a 
rank  which  would  make  them  independent  of 
crown  influence  or  of  private  advantage. 
Notwithstanding  these  etforts,  it  was  often 
found  impossible  to  secure  men  of  the  position 
required  by  the  writs.  The  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  in  1371  was  the  result  of  special  cir- 
cumstances. Lawyers  were  several  times  ex- 
cluded {e.g.,  1402)  because  it  was  thought  they 
took  advantage  of  their  position  as  members 
to  forward  the  interests  of  their  clients. 
By  1  Hen.  V.,  c.  1,  residence  was  declai-ed  a 
necessary  qualification.  This  statute  was, 
however,  constantly  disregarded,  and  is  ex- 
pre8*<ly  repealed  by  14  Geo.  IH.,  c.  58.  A 
qmilitication  in  real  estate  was  adopted  9 
Anne,  c.  5,  and  was  fixed  at  £600  a  year  for 
county,  and  £300  for  borough  members.  By 
1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  48,  personalty  might  be 
reckoned  in  making  up  the  required  sum,  and 
no  v.  by  21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  26,  all  property 
qualification  is  abolished.  Disqualification 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &c.,  to  all 
peer.^,  except  Irish  non-representative  peers,  to 
clerorv  of  the  Church  of  England  (by  41  Geo. 
III.,  e.  03),  to  Roman  Catholic  clergy  (by  10 
Geo.  IV.,  c  7),  to  sheriffs  and  other  retuminic 
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offioan  as  regards  their  own  sphere  of  office,  to 
goveroment  contractors,  hankrapts,  and  those 
convicted  of  felony  or  of  corrupt  practices  at 
elections  under  the  Acts  on  that  subject. 
Persons  holding  certain  places  of  nroflt  under 
the  crown,  which  do  not  incluae  those  of 
the  various  ministers  and  officials  at  the  head 
of  the  great  departments  of  the  State,  were 
disqualified  by  6  Anne,  a  7.  In  most  cases, 
pensions  held  during  pleasure  entail  disquali- 
iication.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  1829,  ad- 
mitted  Roman  Oatholics  to  Parliament  on 
taking  a  special  oath  provided  for  such  caaes. 
Jews  were  shut  out  from  the  House  by  the 
terms  of  the  Parliamentary  oath  until  1858, 
when  the  oath  was  so  altered  that  they  were 
able  to  take) it.  [Oaths.]  By  the  29  and  30 
Vict.,  o.  19,  religious  disabilities  were  re- 
moved, the  sole  condition  of  admission  to  the 
House  of  a  member  not  otherwise  dis<}ualifled 
being  that  he  take  the  oath  preecnbed  by 
that  statute.  From  this  obligation  Quakers 
and  8ome  other  religious  bodies  have  been 
exempted,  and  by  an  Act  of  1888  the  relief 
was  extended  to  persons  of  no  religious  belief. 

Oarter's  Rogtra  on  the  Lavas  (^  EUctions,  ed. 
1880;  Stubhg,  CohmL  Hi$t.,  ch.  jy.,  ax.;  May, 
Con*t.  HiaL,  oh.  vL,  xiU. ;  May,  Fatliamfntary 
Practiee, 

£lfj^ar  r^LPOAR),  son  of  Leofric,   was 

made  Larl  of  East  Anglia  on  the  outlawry  of 

Harold  in  1051,  but  in  the  next  year,  Harold 

being  restored,  he  lost  his  earldom.    In  1053 

he  once  more  received  the  earldom.    In  1056 

he  was  banished,  when  he  allied  himself  with 

the   Welsh,  but  was  compelled    to    submit 

by  Harold,  who  restored  him  to  his  earldom. 

On  the  death  of  Leofric  he  was  made  Earl  of 

Mercia.     In  1058  he  was  again  outlawed,  and 

a^in   pardoned.     He  died  probably  in  the 

vear  1062,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom 

by  his  son  Kdwin.     His  daughter  Aldgyth 

married  (1)  Griffith,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 

and  (2)  Harold. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
ftuU,  U.  1«1. 


_  ty  James  Batrca,  8th  Eahl  of  {b, 
1811,  d,  1863),  entered  Parliament  asmembBr 
for  Southampton  in  the  Conservative  interest 
in  1841.  In  1842  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Commons  on  being  appointed  Governor* 
Gt'neral  of  Jamaica.  In  1846  he  was  sent  to 
Canada  and  carried  out  the  conciliatory  policy 
of  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Durham.  He  was 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title 
of  Barun  Elgin.  From  Owada  he  went  to 
China  as  special  ambassador,  and  successfully 
negotiated  the  Peace  of  Tientsin  after  the 
capture  of  Canton  and  the  rout  of  the 
Cfle^tials.  In  1859  he  entered  Lord  Pal- 
merhton's  cabinet  with  the  office  of  Post- 
master •General.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  rcfunal  of  the  Chinese  to  receive  his 
brother,  Mr.  Bruce,  as  envoy  in  accordance 
with  thi9  treaty,  he  was  sent  again  to  sustain 


English  authority,  and  was  once  more  com- 
pletely successful  (1860).  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  anooeed  Lord  Can- 
ning as  Governor- General  of  India,  where  he 
died  His  son  and  successor  in  the  title, 
Victor  Alexander,  Earl  of  Elgin,  was 
Gk>vemor  -  General  of  India,  1894-99,  and 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  1905-8. 

Elgiya  (.Slfoifu)  was  the  wife  of  King 
Edwy  (q.v.).  As  she  was  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  Dunstan  and  Odo  endeavoured 
to  get  Edwy  to  divorce  her,  and  at  length,  in 
958,  this  was  done. 

Eliot,  Rm  John  (h.  1592,  d.  1632),  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Cornwall  family,  was  educated 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  studied  law  in 
London.  In  1614  he  entered  Parliament  aa 
member  for  St.  Germans,  and  at  once  rose 
into  prominence  as  one  of  the  foremost  orators 
of  the  time.  In  1623  Eliot  came  forward  Ri 
one  of  the  prominent  champions  of  constitu. 
tional  rights.  In  the  Parliument  of  1625  he 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  putting  into  execu- 
tion the  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
recusants.  In  the  second  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.  (1626)  Eliot  was  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  constitutional  party.  He  moved 
an  inquiry  into  the  mismanagement  of  the 
government,  and  was  foremost  in  demand- 
ing that  the  conduct  of  Buckingham  should 
be  investigated.  In  consequence  (May  11, 
1626),  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  bat 
set  at  liberty  after  a  few  days.  In  1627 
Eliot  was  one  of  those  who,  with  Hampden 
and  Wentworth,  refused  to  contribute  towarda 
the  forced  loan  levied  by  the  crown,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Gatehouse.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1628  he  was  again  foremost  in  the 
attack  on  royal  misgovemment,  and  bore  the 
chief  share  in  drawing  up  the  Remonstrance 
and  Petition  of  Right.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  (March,  1629).  He  was  kept  in  con- 
finement, and  his  health  was  broken  by  the 
harsh  treatment  he  received,  and  on  Nov.  27, 
1632,  he  died.  During  hie  imprisonment  he 
wrote  a  treatise  called  Monarchy  of  Man^ 
which  embodied  bis  views  on  the  theory  of 
constitutional  monarchy.  Eliot  was  one  of 
the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  estimable  of  the 
popular  leaders  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.  *•  Great 
as  his  intellectual  powers  were.''  says  Mr. 
Gardiner,  **it  was  not  by  mere  force  of 
intellect  that  he  won  his  way  to  distmction. 
It  was  the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  bis  utter 
self-forg^tfuiness,  which  made  bim  what  he 
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J.  Forster,  Sir  J.  Wiot :  S.  R  Gardiner,   Hiat, 
OfKng.,  1603-42.  v.  18d,  Ac.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Elisabeth,   Qvekn   {b.  Ropt,  7.   1533, 

«.  Nov.  17,  l')o8,  d.  March  24,  1603),  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  second 
wife  Anne  Bol^yn,  was  bom  at  Gh-eenwioh. 
On    the   death    of  her    mother,    she    waa 
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«^^  aini  Til  iww  "j  jimwi't  n 
PiiV!**ti0A  Jlr.1H,  HVi  W  ^Jl«  «ih;i^:«»t  :y<  4. 7ur%rvi 

iu<!f«V4^  4ikl  f^'.xftl>^«A  van  t)fm0^j  waoghed.  ic 

i»fp  I*  tk^  fr»^#C  <><  >^jrtimaibi'Tfa— i  to 
^^fttn  tt'iA  thfM^  Itit  tlM  Litfij  Jaae  Grty, 
K«»»b/^^A  t4</«  no  ^«(rt«  aad  ob  Maiy'v  ztf*^' 
«vA^  W.M  tnmtM  rrr  %nt  with  c(HU»i*Tat]OB. 

i^A,/m>>*<Ut,  ftAd  Mairy  wor)M<i  kxrd  W  ber 
f/m^^mtm  t/>  Hfjmsmlma,  Klu»))«tli  j<>iip!)d 
it  wm  V>  IP  re  wft^r,  aM  oa  »«|<-  9,  l>>3v 
ffif^'ft4fA    Um9    fiMMi,      Ail  ybtrj't   mmrnk^ 

yrff)*^X  with  K>ijhD  of  Mffloii  AdTanced,  ber 
mmpi^iffftm  fA  Kli/Ari^^tb  iaenttMd,  snd  in  De- 
^»ftt\mf  K/txH>i^h  kft  the  cyiirt,siid  retired  to 
A/ihrviK^,  in  B*i/ kiAfhaoMhire.  Mary  wished 
Jt^r  fiMury  K\tzA>>*ith  to  £dward  Cooitenar, 
>/rit  OiTjrt/Tiay  rtiiiu^i.  Wjratt's  rebellion 
kftftny^ii  VAi7A\>*-ih  An/i  O/tutunaj  into  «»- 
|/i/  i//n,  Kti/aJf-th  WJM  arrested  in  Ffcb.,  loi>4, 
4iri'l  WW  thrown  into  tho  Tower.  Erery 
«rff//rt  wM  mA4«  to  o1>tain  eridence  against 
h#r,  tmt  with'/at  far<;«;fw.  In  Mat  the  was 
t*'\t^m^\^  )iui  was  c//mmitU;d  to  the  care  of 
Hit  Uimry  iMinf^Mfi^  and  was  sent  to  Wood- 
mUftk.  iOiiltp  r/f  Hpain,  on  his  arriTal  in 
Knf()And,  show«;d  mr/r#»  consid«mtion  towards 
KliMtUHh.  Ho  wfshf^  to  marry  hi;r  in  sach 
n  wny  as  U)  promtrUi  his  own  political  plans. 
hUtni,  A  mnrriaK'i  with  the  Duke  of  Haroy  was 
|/r'/p</Fo<J,  and  in  April,  1565,  Elizabeth  was 
Miirnrnmin'J  to  llnrnptrm  Court,  whence,  at  the 
4  ltd  iff  thn  yr-ftr.  who  wcmt  to  liatfleld.  It 
'n»'wi<rtl  nil  h<'r  (■/(■vcmr'ss  to  escapo  the  mar- 
n/n<o  with  the  Diiko  of  Havoy,  which  would 
/liHvi)  iMint  h«r  fiwny  from  England.  When 
f  lii-«  WHS  iilifindmifd,  there  came  a  propoial  for 
Krii'  of  Hwmion,  mm  of  (hmtavus  Wa»a,  which 
wiiM  also  r(<fiiM<<l.  Klismboth  in  her  early 
*U\yn  foJind  Iwrwlf  surrounded  by  snares. 
■^tm  Iiiuiii'd  to  trust  no  one.  to  act  circum- 
^|»«M||y,  to  Hsstime  an  nmbiguons  attitudo 
\*  hich  Mid  not  commit  her  to  anything  defi- 
tiit",  and  in  be  prepanid  for  any  emergency. 
Alary  ftn  her  denth-be«l,  Nov.  6,  1568,  nomi- 
fiiiliuj  Klivabeth  Bi  her  succuMor,  in  the  hope 


H«r  fint  ■nsflBreswvre  ^rcrtedto  a  retigioQS 
•etti^MCBt.  la  this  — ftf  ■  she  rrrerted  to  her 
fiOher^s  plaa:  frecdoa  of  ^^  £ag£iih  Chmch 
iiom  the  SMpmaiaLr  of  the  Pofie,  and  from 
heliefiasd  pcactioes  which  were  anksown  to 
the  priasitiTe  Ouudi.  hal  a  retention  of  its 
Cathf^ie  fowndatki.  This  p£an  suited  neither 
the  Calrinista  nor  the  adbeRats  of  the  oM 
faith.  Bat  Etiabeth  appointed  a  committee 
of  divines  to  rerise  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VL,  sjkd  I^iriiameni  in  1569  re- 
established the  royal  sc^ffemaey,  approred 
the  revised  Prayer  Book,  and  enf orcea  its  use 
b^  the  Act  of  Umformitj.  Many  of  the 
bishops  refused  obedience,  and  were  depriTed 
of  their  sees.  The  new  Ardibishop  of  C^ter- 
burr,  Matthew  Parker,  was  the  diief  helper 
of  the  queen  in  carrying  out  her  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  a  body  of  commisBicHierSy  who 
afterwards  grew  into  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  were  appointed  to  ezerdse  tibe 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown. 

But  the  greatest  danger  that  Elizabeth  had 
to  face  was  the  fact  that  the  next  in  order  of 
succession  to  the  English  crown  was  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  party  in  England  that 
was  favourable  to  the  old  religion  would  have 
welcomed  her  against  Elizabeth.  Mary  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Guises  in 
France,  and  it  was  possible  that  Philip  of  Spain 
might  unite  with  them  to  put  down  heresy  in 
England.  Elizabeth  was  urg^  by  Parliament 
to  marry,  and  she  looked  round  for  some  foreign 
alliance.  But  she  clearly  saw  the  diflSculties 
that  beset  her.  If  she  married  a  Protestant, 
phe  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  a  peaceful  acceesion  of  Mary ;  if  she 
married  a  Catholic,  her  husband  would  either 
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present  forfeiture  should  follow  treason  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  it  should  cease  in 
both  countries  upon  the  death  of  the  then 
Pretender.  After  a  second  Act  immediately 
before  the  rebellion  of  '45  had  secured  the 
continuance  of  the  penalty,  the  whole  clause 
relating  to  the  ultimate  cessation  of  forfeiture 
was  abolished  by  30  Oeorge  III.  (2)  For 
Murder.  The  criminal  forfeited  to  the  crown 
only  the  profits  of  his  entailed  estates,  and  the 
possession  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  right  of 
**  waste"  of  lands  in  fee  simple.  After  this 
the  lands  were  escheated  to  the  lord.  Pos- 
session by  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a  day 
originally  followed  all  convictions  for  felony^ 
though  it  became  customary  to  j^y  a  compo- 
sition to  prevent  the  use  of  the  right  of  entry. 
By  64  C^rge  III.  forfeiture  for  a  year  and 
a  day  was  aboli^ed  for  all  felonies  except 
treason  and  muriler,  and  finally  the  Felony 
Act  of  1870  abolished  attainder  and  iU  con- 
sequent forfeiture  altogether.  Forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels  followed  conviction  for 
any  felony,  and  did  not  need,  as  in  the  case  of 
lands,  to  be  preceded  by  attainder.  This 
also  was  abolished  in  1870.         [W.  J.  A.] 

Formailv  Andrew  {d.  1522).  A  Scottish 
ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  became  Siehop  of 
Moray,  was  ambassador  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  soon  after  attached  himself 
to  France,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
and  persuaded  James  IV.  to  begin  the  war  of 
1513  against  England.  In  1515  he  was 
made  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  re« 
quest  of  Albany.  In  1517  he  became  one  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  in  Albany's  absence, 
Forman  was  able,  versatile,  and  magnificent. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Wolsey,  but  his 
want  of  fixed  principle  or  policy  make  the 
'X>mparison  very  unjust  to  the  latter. 
Burton,  Hi«t.  of  Scotland, 

FomhaJii  St.  Genevieve,  The  Battle 
OF  (1173),  was  one  of  the  victories  won  by 
Henry  II.  over  the  rebellious  barons  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  French  king.  Here 
Robert  de  Beaumont  and  his  Flemish  mer- 
cenaries were  totally  defeated  by  the  Justiciar, 
Richard  de  Lucy.  Fomham  is  two  mileb 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Forrest,  Bu.,  was  an  Observant  Friar  and 
confessor  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  her  divorce  and  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  was  executed  in  1538,  being  hung 
in  chains  over  a  slow  fire,  so  that  his  **  trea- 
son'* and  heresy  should  both  receive  their 
legal  punishment. 

Forster,  Wm.  E.  (A.  1818,  d.  1886), 
was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School,  Totten- 
ham. In  1861  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Bradford,  and  in 
Lord  Russell's  administration  he  was  Under- 
Secretary'  for  the  Colonies.    As  Vice-  Presiden  v 


of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  he 
passed  the  Education  Bill  (1870^  through  the 
Commons.  On  Mr.  Gladstones  retirement 
in  1874  he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Liberal  leadership,  but  resigned  in  Lord 
Hartington*s  favour.  In  1880  he  became 
C^ef  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  resigned  in 
1882  on  Mr.  Pamell's  release.  He  utiently 
supported  the  Northern  cause  in  the  American 
War  of  Secession,  took  a  middle  course  in  the 
Eastern  Question  (1876-78),  and  was  keenly 
interested  in  Imperial  Federation. 
Sir  WemyM  Beid.  Li/e. 

Fort  Dagaesne  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ring  otfoi-ts  built  by  the  French  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  con- 
nect Louisiana  with  Canada.  It  was  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Against  it, 
in  1756,  General  Braddock  led  his  ill-fated 
expedition;  but  shortly  after,  the  English 
conquered  the  fort  and  renamed  it  Pittsburg^ 
in  honour  of  the  great  War  Minister.  It  is 
now,  under  its  new  name,  the  great  seat  of 
the  American  iron  and  coal  trades. 

Fort  Srie,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  Geoive  Drummond,  after  the,  oattle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  in  1814. 

Fort  George,  on  Like  Ontario,  near 
Niagara,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes 
during  the  American  War  of  1812-15.  In 
1813  it  was  taken  by  the  Americans  from 
General  Vincent,  and  was  a^n  invested  by 
General  Brown  in  the  following  year. 

Fort  St.  Oeorge.    [Madras.] 

Fort  Teviotf  five  miles  south  of  Perth, 
was  the  capital  of  the  old  Pictish  kingdom. 

Fort  Willianiy  dose  to  Inverlochy  in 
South  Inverness-shire,  commands  the  sea  entry 
to  the  Highlands,  and  was  built  in  1691  by 
Gene^  Mackay.  It  was  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  Jacobites  in  1715  and  1745. 

Fort  William.    [Calcutta.] 

Fortesouey  Sir  John  {d,  after  1476), 
was  descended  from  an  old  Devonshire  family, 
and  in  1442  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King^s  Bench.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of 
theLancastrian  cause,  and  in  the  first  Par- 
liament of  Edward  IV.  was  attainted  of  high 
treason.  He  fied  to  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
to  France,  where  he  became  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Prince  Edward,  for  whose  instruction 
jde  wrote  his  famous  work,  De  Laudibus 
Legum  Anglia,  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  in  1473  obtained  a  re- 
versal of  his  attainder  by  retracting  what  he 
had  written  against  Edward  IV^*8  title  to  the 
down.  His  book  (best  ed.,  Plummer's,  1885) 
is  of  much  interest,  from  its  picture  of  a 
constitutional  ideal  that  had  almost  been 
realised  in  the  preceding  generation. 
Stubbs,  ConsL  Hist. ;  Fom,  Juijcs. 
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War,  and  was  fought  between  a  body  of 
English  troops  who  had  been  sent  into  Fnince 
under  Sir  T.  Kyriel  to  reinforce  the  Buke  of 
Somerset,  and  the  French  under  Richemont. 
The  Enirliah  were  defeated  with  g^reat  slaugh- 
ter. This  defeat  decided  the  &te  of  Kor- 
inandy,  which  was  reconquered  by  the  French 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Fowler,  Sir  Hbnrt.   [Wolverhampton, 
Viscount.] 


Charles  James  (A.  1749,  d.  1806J, 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Fox,  afterwaras 
Lord  Holland.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
while  still  in  Italy,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for 
Midhurst,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  North. 
His  success  was  immediate,  and  was  the  more 
readily  assured  since  he  took  the  side  of  the 
majority.  His  brilliant  and  reckless  support 
was  rewarded  by  his  appointment  in  Feb., 
1770,  as  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
This  position  ho  retained  for  two  years,  and 
then,  after  attacking  Lord  North  with  much 
warmth  on  the  Church  Nullum  Tempus  Bill, 
in  Feb.,  1772,  he  resigned,  and  thus  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  oppose  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act.  He  was  again  taken  into  the  ministry 
as  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  but  his  fiery 
spirit  was  too  independent  to  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  any  subordinate  post.  He  in- 
stituted a  mutiny  in  the  government  ranks, 
which  resulted  in  Lord  North's  defeat. 
Henceforth,  his  great  social  influence  and 
greater  debating  powers  were  enlisted  on  the 
Whig  side.  He  openly  opposed  Lord  North's 
ministry,  especially  in  regard  to  their  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  at  once  became  a  recognised 
leader  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Burke,  whose  views  he  now  began  to  share. 
In  1779  he  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  moved  that  he  might  be  excluded 
from  the  king's  councils.  He  had  now  come 
to  be  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  was 
selected  by  the  Radical  electors  of  West- 
minster as  their  champion  along  with  Admiral 
Rodney.  He  still  continued  to  attack  the 
ministry  with  the  fiercest  invectives,  and 
even  threatened  Lord  North  with  impeach- 
ment. In  1782  Lord  Rockingham  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  Fox  was  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  With  Lord  Rockingham's 
death  in  July,  Fox's  share  in  the  government 
came  to  an  end.  He  distrusted  Shelbume,  and 
would  not  serve  under  him.  Before  a  year 
was  passed,  Shelbume,  unable  to  withstand 
the  strictures  with  which  Fox  greeted  his 
peace  proposals,  resigned ;  and  Fox  became  the 
colleague  of  Lord  North,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. An  alliance  so  unnatural  could  not  last 
long,  and  the  government  was  defeated  on  Fox's 
India  Bill,  chiefly  through  the  king's  influence. 
After  the  dismksal  of  the  Coalition  ministry, 


Pitt  came  in  with  a  minority  to  back  him ;  but 
Fox  did  much  to  ruin  the  cause  of  his  party  by 
the  factious  and  violent  opposition  which  he 
offered  to  all  Pitt's  measures.  Pitt  soon  be- 
came firmly  established  in  his  position ;  but 
Fox  continued  to  harass  him  with  attacks  at 
every  point.  He  opposed  his  India  Bill,  and 
tried  to  make  capital  out  of  Pitt's  measures  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland.  In  1786  he  obtained  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  his  elo- 
quence and  abilities  in  the  prosecution  of 
Warren  Hastings ;  but  in  this  great  trial  he 
seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  his  illustrious 
companions.  Two  years  later  he  warmly 
espoused  the  unconstitutional  position  desired 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  question  of 
the  Regency  Bill,  but  he  was  baffled  by  the 
patient  resolution  of  Pitt  In  1789  came  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  Fox 
at  once  hailed  with  delight  what  he  deemed 
the  uprising  of  an  oppressed  people.  In  1701 
he  passed  the  celebrated  Libel  Bill.  With 
greatly  diminished  following.  Fox  still  con- 
tinued to  watch  with  sympathy  and  en- 
thusiasm the  course  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  and  furiously  opposed  the  notion  of 
war  with  that  country.  In  1795  he  employed 
his  most  vehement  eloquence  in  opposing  in 
vain  the  Sedition  and  Treason  Bills.  Seeing 
that  he  could  effect  nothing.  Fox  retired  in 
1797  into  domestic  privacy  at  St.  Anne's  HilL 
In  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  Pitt, 
well  aware  of  his  difficulties,  was  very  anxious 
to  form  a  cabinet  on  a  broad  basis,  where 
faction  might  be  sunk  in  patriotism.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  desired  the  co-operation 
of  Fox ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it. 
On  Jan.  26,  1806,  Pitt  died,  and  the  king 
at  length  overcame  his  prejudices  and  had 
recourse  to  the  Opposition,  out  of  which 
a  ministry  was  formed  with  Lord  Gren- 
viUe  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Fox  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  Fox  now  abandoned  his  pas- 
sionate longing  for  peace  with  France  before 
the  necessity  of  savmg  Europe ;  and  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  object,  he  was  as 
resolute  as  Pitt.  But  Napoleon  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  still  strong  desire  for  peace  to 
carry  out  his  own  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
Europe;  and  the  &tal  indedsion  of  the 
ministry  left  Prussia  unaided  to  oppose  Napo- 
leon's combinations,  and  to  be  aefeated  at 
Jena.  Death,  however,  came  to  Fox  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  witnessing  the  over- 
throw of  his  most  cherished  hopes.  While 
negotiations  were  still  pending  between 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  Fox  died  Sept. 
13,  1806.  To  a  real  passion  for  liberty,  very 
unusual  with  eighteenth  century  Whigs,  Fox 
added  honesty,  manliness,  and  consummate 
eloquence.  His  sweet  disposition  effaced  the 
memory  of  his  private  irregularities;  his 
general  straightforwardness  atoned  for  coca* 
sional  factiousness. 

Lord  Bnasell,  lAft  of  Tox ;  Treyelyaa,  Xftrly 
IAf9  of  Foaf  Stanhope,  FiHi  Walpole»  Mmik.  </ 
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Qtorgt  IJJ.'b  Brignj  JesM,  Mem.  of  Reign  of 
Qeorge  III.;  Maosey,  Hut.  ofBng.f  Adolphns, 
meLo/Sng.  [W.  R.  S.] 


EiCHABD  {d,  1628),  Biahop  of  Win- 
chester,' was  bom  at  Grantham,  and,  by  the 
fevour  of  Cardinal  Morton,  made  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  in  succes- 
sion. He  was  a  prominent  minister  and  diplo- 
matist under  both  Homy  VII.  and  his  son, 
until  thrown  into  the  shaide  by  Wolsey.  He 
was  also  zealous  for  the  "New  Learning," 
and  founder  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  several  schools. 


«.WA,  Sir  Stephbn  (b,  1627,  d,  1716),  was 
of  humble  stock,  and  began  life  as  a  choir 
boy  at  Salisbury.  Thence  he  became  a 
member  of  Lord  Percy's  household,  and  took 
some  share  on  the  Cavalier  side  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Clarendon  persuaded  Charles  IT. 
when  in  exile  to  make  Fox  his  business 
manager — an  office  he  filled  with  great  dis- 
creetness. Ho  made  the  scanty  finances  of  the 
exile  adequate  to  support  him.  After  the 
Restoration  his  promotion  was  rapid.  He  was 
made  Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  sitting  in  the  House  as 
member  for  Salisbury.  Ho  became  very  rich. 
Despite  his  gratitude  to  the  Stuarts,  his  name 
appeared  on  every  commission  of  William 
III.'s  Treasury.  He  took  a  large  part  in  the 
foundation  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Of  his  two 
sons,  Stephen  became  Lord  Hchester,  and 
Henry  became  lord  Holland  and  father  of 
C.  J.  Fox. 

Trerelyan,  Early  Life  of  C.  J.  Fox. 


I,  John  {b.  1516,  d.  1687),  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  was  compelled  to  quit  England 
during  the  Manan  persecution,  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  returned,  and  was 
Tnade  a  canon  of  Salisbury.  A  friend  of 
many  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the  age,  Foxe 
would  have  obtained  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Church  had  he  renoimced  his  Oolvinistic 
views.  His  Aett  and  Monwnetiitf  commonly 
known  as  the  Book  of  Martyn  (first  publishei 
in  1563)  is  a  vast  but  prejudiced  and  un- 
critical compilation  of  the  annals  of  martyr- 
dom, which,  though  containing  much  useful 
matter,  is  too  unsafe  a  guide  for  the  historian 
to  follow,  unless  substantiated  from  other 
fiourcefl. 


*  «.«M»«^,  Relations  with.  Long  before 
France,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  constituted, 
England  had  frequent  dealings  with  the 
territory  now  known  by  that  name.  The  old 
English  monarchs  were  often  in  close  relations 
with  the  Oarloviziffian  Emperors.  [Empikb, 
Rblations  with.]  Frencn  history  strictly 
begins  in  987,  when  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of 
the  French,  assumed  the  crown  of  the  Caro- 
ling and,  like  Harold,  founded  a  monarchy, 
natiooal  in  idea  but  feudal  in  reality.  The 
•baDdonmeat  of  the  Oarlovingian  kings  by  the 


Norman  dukes  was  among  the  chief  causes 
of  Hugh  Capet^s  success;  but  there  was  a 
natural  enmity  between  the  weak  suzerain 
and  the  mighty  vassal  that  transferred  itself 
to  England  when  William  of  Normandy  be- 
came English  king.  French  ideas,  manners, 
military  system,  architecture  even,  had 
already  come  into  England  with  Edward  the 
Confessor.  After  the  Conquest  the  governing 
classes  were  practically  FrenchmexL  But  the 
political  relations  with  the  French  monarchy, 
which  it  is  our  main  business  to  trace  here, 
were  necessarily  determined  by  William's 
hostility  to  the  Parisian  king.  The  subse- 
quent national  hostility  between  France  and 
England  sprang  much  more  largely  from  the 
uneasy  relations  of  the  early  Capetians  to 
their  over-powerful  vassals  than  from  English 
dislike  to  what  was  French-  William  I. 
fought  against  Philip  I.  for  the  possession  of 
the  Vexin,  and  met  his  death  during  the 
campaign.  In  1094,  Philip  vainly  helped 
Duke  Robert  against  William  II.,  and  again, 
in  1097,  fought  with  the  English  king  about 
the  Vexin.  Louis  VI.  was  a  more  imloubt- 
able  antagonist  than  the  weak  Philip.  But 
the  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy  after 
HOC  made  Louis'  efforts  to  weaken  Henry 
fruitless,  and  the  Treaty  of  Gisors  (1113) 
ended  the  war  for  a  time.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  war  was  renewed,  until  the 
English  victory  at  BrenneviUe  (1119),  and  the 
mediation  of  Calixtus  II.,  produced  another 
peace.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  Louis  were 
of  little  importance.  The  reign  of  Stephen 
suspended  foreign  relations;  but  Henry  II., 
from  the  verj'  fact  that  he  ruled  more  of 
France  than  the  French  king  himself,  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  his  unwilling  vassal. 
In  1159  Henry  was  involved  in  the  War  of 
Toulouse,  but  in  refusing  to  wage  open  war 
with  his  lord,  Louis  VII.,  showed  a  scruple 
that  was  not  experienced  by  Louis,  who  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Henry — 
e.g.,  in  1167 — 8,  during  the  Becket  quarrel; 
in  1173 — 4,  when  Louis  helped  the  younger 
Henr}'  to  revolt  against  his  father,  and  set 
on  foot  a  powerful  but  unsuccessful  coalition 
against  the  Angevin.  Later  in  the  reign,  when 
Louis  stirred  up  Richard  and  John  against 
their  father,  the  relations  of  England  and 
France  for  the  first  time  assumed  that 
aspect  of  lasting  hostility  that  influenced  all 
subsequent  history.  The  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  enmity  for  crusading  purposes — the 
joint  Crusade  of  Richard  I.  and  Philip 
Augustus  [CausADBsJ—led  only  to  a  quarrel 
in  Palestine,  and  Philip's  premature  return 
to  arrange  attacks  on  Normandy.  John, 
Philip's  old  ally,  became  his  enemy  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Philip's  conquest 
of  Normandy  in  1204,  his  alliance  with 
Innocent  IlX.  against  the  excommunicated 
English  king,  the  crowning  victory  of  Bou- 
vines  (July  27,  1214)  over  evenr  branch 
of  the  Qerman  race,  sufllciently  indicate  the 
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rdotioDf  of  Kngkiid  mod  Fmieo  vnder  John. 
Bat  fo  HtUe  national  oppogtion  was  there  as 
jeft  thai  the  rer^ted  barooa,  enraged  at 
John's  repndiatioii  <d  the  Great  Charter, 
inrited  Pluhp^s  ion  Louis  to  arenge  their 
wrongs,  MDt^  occupy  their  throoei  Xothin^ 
but  John's  opportune  death  and  the  wisdom 
of  Pembrc^  coold  hare  sared  England  from 
at  least  a  temporary  moon  with  Franee. 

Though  the  resohs  were  not  at  first  ap- 
parent, the  separation  of  Knghmd  and  Nor- 
mandy had  rerohitioniaed  the  relations  of 
Enghmd  and  France.  The  countries  heoce- 
f orUi  paxsoed  s  separate  course.  The  feudal 
hostility  became  nationaL  England  became 
consdoos  of  national  identity,  llioagh 
French  still  m  manners  and  speech,  the  barons 
of  England  were  no  longer  French  in 
feeling.  Strengthened  by  the  annexations  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  monarchy  was 
now  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  derelopment 
of  French  national  sentiment.  One  thing 
alone  retarded  this  change  of  relation — the 
retention  of  Gnienne  by  Henry  III.  and  his 
SDCccssor.  In  consec^nenoe  of  this  there  was 
stiH  a  feudal  element  in  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land  and  France.  Besides  being  F.ng]iiJi 
monarchs,  Henry  UL  and  even  Edward  I. 
were  also  feudal  potentates  in  the  separatist 
south.  In  both  OMpects  they  were  equally 
hofitile  to  the  Parisian  monarchs. 

Under  Henry  III. — ^in  whose  reign  a  new 
importation  of  French  numners,  and  the  great 
absorption  of  French  words  in  the  Engliah 
tongue  occurred — the  struggle  for  Poitou,  lost 
in  about  1229  by  the  English  and  in  vain 
attacked  in  1242,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
conscientious  moderation  of  Louis  IX,  which 
led  to  his  selection  as  mediator  between  Henry 
and  the  barons  in  1264.  But  the  Hise  of 
Amiens  disgusted  the  national  party,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  struggle  of  Edward  L  and 
Philip  the  Fair;  while  the  riral  claims  of 
EngbshandAngeyin  claimants  to  the  Sicilian 
throne  had  added  previously  a  new  element 
of  difference.  Yet,  in  1286,  Edward  mediated 
between  France  and  Aragon,  though  his 
award  was  repudiated.  In  1294  a  great  war 
bogan,  during  which  Edward  for  a  time  lost 
(iasconjr,  and  in  which  Scotland,  then 
strugghng  against  Edward  for  national  in- 
di«]K'ndonce,  first  became  the  hereditary  ally 
of  France.  In  1297  the  war  ended,  and  in 
1299  Bonifuce  VIII.'s  mad  action  led  to 
the  doflnito  Treaty  of  Chartrcs.  Edward  II., 
though  marriod  to  tho  sister  of  Charles  IV., 
fril  into  difficulties  with  that  monarch  in 
1324;  tho  revolution  of  1327,  however,  put 
those  into  the  background. 

In  1328  the  old  line  of  French  longs  died 
out,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois 
WAS  contested  by  Edward  III.  as  the  son  of 
Isabella.  In  1337  French  help  to  Scotland 
led  Edwafd  to  prosecute  his  cudm  by  arms. 
Ho  began  ths  Mmdrtd  Ftan*  War  between 
Franco  and   li^gland.     After  a  period  oi 
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had  won  save  Calais.  The  mazxiage  of  Bichaid 
IL  with  Isabena  of  Fiance,  in  1397,  coincid- 
ing with  that  mooorch^s  arbitrary  stroke  for 
absolutism,  marks  a  curious  uiproxnnation 
between  the  two  countries,  during  the  pause 
between  the  acts  of  the  great  struggle.  It  led 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Armognacs  for  the 
d^ipoeed  Richard  which  was,  perhaps,  the  be- 
ginning of  that  Anglo-Burgundian  alliance 
that  fldooe  made  possible  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  Henry  Y.  Under  him  the  second 
heroic  period  A  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was 
fought,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troy es  (1420)  made 
Henry  son-in-law  and  successor  of  the  French 
monuch.  Edward  UL  had  the  assistance  of 
the  feudal  south,  but  Henry  Y.  was  the  tlly  of 
the  monarrhical  north  of  France,  a  different 
native  faction  contributing  to  each  king's 
socoess.  Thereafter  the  minority  of  Henry  YI. 
and  the  national  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  led  to  the  loss  not  <Kt 
Paris  only  or  of  Normandy,  but  of  the  ancient 
poesession  of  Guienne.  The  death  of  TaIbot» 
m  1453,  ended  the  Hundred  Years'  War  and 
the  hopes  of  English  domination  in  France. 
Odais,  Edward  in.'8  great  prize,  alone  re- 
mained of  all  the  conquests. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France 
was  now  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dispute 
between  the  court  and  constitutional  parties. 
The  unpopularity  of  Suffolk,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  York,  were  lareely  the  result  of  their 
adopting  a  statesmanlike  and  popular  view 
respectively.  But  the  alliance,  first  of  the 
Lancastrians,  then  of  Warwick,  with  Ffance, 
forced  Edwiud  lY.,  however  unwillinf  •',  to 
the  Burgfundian  alliance ;  and  though  Ciiorles 
the  Bold's  abandonment  of  his  cause  led  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pecquigny  (14 75)  and  frie  Uhip 
with  Louis  XI.,  yet  before  £dward*s  .eath 
that  monarch  had  repudiated  the  Bnglish 
alliance.  In  vain  Richard  III.  sougjbt  the 
friendship  of  France.  Charles  YIII.,  no  Jess 
than  Francis  of  Britanny,  helped  Hf  .^  of 
Richmond  to  the  throne ;  though  Henry 
YIL's  constant  Spanish  policy,  the  war  of 
the  Breton  succession,  and  the  French  support 
of  Warbeck,  despite  the  Treaty  of  Etaples 
(1492),  show  that  the  normal  hostility  of 
England  and  Francestill  continued. 

With  Henry  Vm.  a  new  era  in  foreign 
relations  b^g;an.  Instead  of  the  long-standing 
traditi<mal  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
policy  of  interests  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  political  system  of  Europe,  the 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
growth  of  modem  diplomacy.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign^  Henry  was  eager  to  win 
new  Crecys  and  Aginoourts  at  the  expense  or 
the  traditional  enemy.  But  besides  this,  » 
new  motive — ^the  denre  of  adjusting  the 
balance  in  Italy— led  Henry  to  join  the  War 
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of  the  Holy  League  against  France  (1611  — 
1614).  For  a  few  years  old  and  new  motives 
coincided  to  keep  Henry  true  to  his  traditional 
hostility,  and  the  first  war  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.  (1521—1629)  saw  Henry  again  the 
enemy  of  France.  But  the  negotiations  of 
1520  clearly  show  that  Henry^s  main  motive 
had  reference  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  to  any  traditional  theory 
of  policy.  The  withdrawal  of  England  from 
the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1626),  the 
moment  that  Charles  had  an  overwhelming 
advantage,  illustrates  Henry's  regard  for  the 
balance  of  power.  The  alliance  with  France  in 
1526,  the  long  and  wearisome  negotiations  to 
enlist  France  on  the  side  of  Henry's  divorce, 
equally  indicate  the  new  state  of  things. 
Francis  played  Henry  false,  and  deserved  the 
English  attack  in  1643,  which,  successful 
during  Henry's  life,  led  to  disastrous  failure 
during  the  weak  rule  of  Somerset.  Northum- 
berland was  the  friend  of  France;  but  the 
accession  of  Mary,  with  the  consequent 
Spanish  alliance,  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh 
war  between  the  two  countries,  during  which 
France  gained  Calais.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambreus  (1669)  ended  the  war,  but  the 
accession  of  Francis  11.,  the  husband  of  Mary 
of  Scotland,  and  tool  of  the  Guises,  and  the 
ambiguous  compromise  as  to  the  restoration  of 
Calais,  kept  alive  the  enmity. 

The  Treaty  of  Cateau  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  Political  considerations  were 
subordinated  to  religious  ones;  and  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  despite  her  personal  feel- 
ings, the  Huguenots  were  the  natural  allies, 
the  Catholic  League  the  natural  foes,  of 
the  English.  The  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
ended  the  active  period  of  Catholic  reaction, 
and  led,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  hearty 
national  alliance  of  France  and  England 
against  Spain.  For  the  next  half  century 
religious  hatred  of  Catholicism,  and  political 
fear  of  the  overweening  Spanish  monarchy, 
continued  to  produce  this  approximation 
between  the  old  rivals.  James  I.'s  Spanish 
policy  was  unpopular  and  imsuccessful. 
In  1624  a  Frendi  alliance  was  adopted,  and 
Charles  I.'s  marriage  with  Louis  XIII. *8 
sister,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  war  of 
1627,  kept  the  two  nations  on  fair  terms 
during  the  whole  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Hichelieu's  underhanded  support  of  the  Scots 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  this  posi- 
tion. The  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  the  first 
Stuarts  made  it  impossible  for  fixed  relations, 
either  friendly  or  hostile,  to  be  established ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Cromwell  to  revive  the 
foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  league 
with  Mazarin,  to  humble  effectually  the  pride 
of  Spain.  But  Elizabethan  policy  was  now 
obsolete.  Cromwell's  friendship  with  France 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  aggressions  of 
Louis  XIV.  Under  Clarendon,  who  closely 
followed  Cromwell  in  foreign  policy,  the  same 
policy  of  French  alliance  beoune  a  source  of  that 
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minister's  unpopularity.  The  Triple  Alliance 
(1667)  of  the  Cabal  was  the  beginning  of  the 
policy  of  combined  resistance  to  Louis  XI V.,  of 
which  ultimately  England  was  to  be  the  centre. 
But  Catholic  and  despotic  leanings,  love  of 
bribes,  and  fear  of  decided  action,  kept  Eng- 
land's general  influence  on  the  side  of  France, 
so  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  on  the 
throne.  Only  under  Danby,  when  the  Orange 
marriage  and  the  decided  action  of  1677  were 
effected,  did  England  in  any  vigorous  way  set 
itself  against  French  aggressions.  The  great 
development  of  French  influence  on  literature, 
culture,  manners,  and  fashions  helped  to 
maintain  this  French  friendship.  But  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  the  prince  who  was  at 
the  centre  of  the  European  opposition  to  the 
universal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  became 
King  of  England,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole 
weight  of  England  to  the  coalition  led  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  France.  The  war  of  1688 
— 1697  [Ryswick,  Treaty  of]  prepared  the 
way  for  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(1702—1713).  The  well-contested  defeate 
of  William,  and  the  crowning  victories  of 
^larlborough,  broke  up  the  power  of  France, 
even  when  the  connection  of  the  dethroned 
Stuarts  with  France,  and  the  doctrine  of 
hissez'/aire  in  European  politics,  kept  up  a 
French  party  in  the  countr}',  which  secured 
the  conclusion  of  the  IVeaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
This  Tory  alliance  with  France,  strangely 
enough, endured  for  twenty-five  years  of  Whig 
ministry.  The  Regent,  Philip  of  Orleans, 
and  the  ministers  of  George  I.,  were,  from 
widely  different  reasons,  equally  anxious  for 
its  maintenance.  Philip  drove  away  the  Pre- 
tender from  France,  and,  in  1717,  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  France 
was  effected  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
against  the  efforts  of  the  reviving  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  peace  policy  of  Walpole  and 
Fleury  kept  this  state  of  things  alive.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  unity  that  the  dose 
literary  and  philosophic  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  to  make  the 
doctrines  of  Locke  and  Newton  the  common 
property  of  Europe,  was  effected.  But  the 
revival  of  Spain  was  not  verj'  real.  When 
prosperity'  visited  France  anew,  her  ministers 
were  anxious  to  revive  the  schemes  of  Louis. 
XIV.,  and,  besides  regard  for  the  political 
balance  of  Europe,  the  rivalry  of  England 
and  France  in  America  and  India,  the  efforts 
of  both  nations  at  colonial  expansion,  proved  a 
new  and  deep-seated  source  of  hostility.  Thus, 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  J 1740 
— 1748),  and  still  more  in  the  Seven  "i  ears' 
War  (1766 — 1763),  England  and  France  were 
again  involved  in  war.  The  glories  of  Pitt'a 
great  ministry  led  to  the  vast  extension  of 
the  Indian  and  colonial  empire  of  Englanct, 
even  though  the  desire  of  George  III.  to 
leave  foreign  politics  alone,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power,  led 
to  the  premature  Peace  of  Paris  CI  763).     For 
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or  even  the  obstinate  courage,  which  had 
enabled  George  III.  always  to  gain  his 
point.  In  deference  to  the  king's  con- 
sdentioas  scruples  Pitt  had  consented  to 
waive  the  Catholic  question.  The  notion  of 
conscientious  scruples  influencing  George  IV. 
was  nothing  short  of  ludicrous.  He,  too, 
however,  refused  to  submit,  whereupon  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  offered  their 
resignations.  They  were  accepted,  but  before 
the  next  day  the  king  had  reflected  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  form  another 
ministry,  and  that  his  father's  old  threat  of 
retiring  to  Hanover  would  be  only  too  gladly 
received  by  the  nation  :  he  surrendered  and 
wrote  to  them  a  note  begging  them  to  re- 
main in  office,  and  allowing  them  to  have 
their  own  way.  Little  more  than  a  year 
after  this  event  he  died. 

Lord  Malmesbiiry,  Memoin:  0.  Rose,  Diary; 
The  Londonderry  Corrupondenoe ;  Fitzgerald's 
Life  of  Oeorge  IV.;  Lord  CJolchester,  Diary; 
Duke  of  Backingbam,  Mtnu  of  the  Court  qf  Ute 
Regency;  Stapleton,  George  Canning  and  his 
Times ;  Jesse,  Mem.  of  George  111. ;  Eldon's  Life ; 
Peel's  Memoirs ;  Tonge,  Lift  of  Lord  Liverpool ; 
Walpole's  Kngland  from  1815;  Alison,  HiaL  of 

*«"^-  [W.  R.  S.] 

George  V.,  Kuro  (6.  June  3,  1865), 
second  son  of  His  late  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of 
Clarence  (Jan.  14,  1892),  he  came  into  the 
direct  line  of  succession.  He  was  early 
intended  for  the  Nav}',  and  was  educated 
in  consonance  with  this  objective.  Li  1878 
he  began  his  naval  career,  serving  on  the 
Britannia,  Two  ^ears  later  he  laid  the 
foundation  to  his  right  to  be  considered  the 
most  travelled  monarch  of  the  world,  by 
starting  on  a  cruise  in  the  Bacchante^  during 
which  he  was  made  midshipman.  The 
itinerary  of  this  cruise  was  comprehensive, 
including  South  Africa,  Australia,  the  West 
Indies,  Qiina>  and  Japan.  Before  returning, 
a  tour  was  made  through  the  Holy  Land. 
His  interest  in  naval  tedinique  was  intense 
and  practical,  and  he  learned  every  detail  of 
his  profession.  His  steps  of  promotion  were : 
Sub  -  lieutenant,  1884;  Lieutenant,  1886; 
Oommander,  1891 ;  Captain,  1893 ;  Vice- 
Admiral,  1903  ;  Admiral,  1907.  He  married, 
on  July  6,  1893,  Princess  Victoria  Mary  (b. 
May  26,  1867),  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Teck.  His  Majesty  has  issue 
five  sons  and  one  daughter :  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  Prince  £dward  Albert,  bom  on 
June  23,  1894,  heir  to  the  Throne;  Prince 
Albert  Frederick,  bom  1895 ;  Princess  Vic- 
toria Alexandra,  bom  in  1897 ;  Prince  Henry, 
bom  1900 ;  Prince  George,  bom  in  1902 ; 
and  Prince  John,  bom  in  1906. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VII.  to  the 
throne  in  1901,  G^rge  had  to  relinquish 
active  service,  and  on  March  15,  1902, 
started  on  an  Imperial  tour  through  the  over- 
seas  Dominions   of   the    Crown.     He   was 


j  accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of  York,  and 
on  H.M.S.  Ophir  visited  Austridia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Canada.  Re- 
turning in  November  of  the  same  ye^r  he 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales.  His  notable 
"  Wake  Up,  John  Bull ! "  speech  was  de- 
livered  in  the  Guildhall  at  this  time.  Another 
momentous  tour  was  undertaken  in  1906-6 
to  the  Empire  of  India,  when  the  principal 
cities  were  visited.  In  addition  to  these 
especially  notable  joumeys.  His  ^lajesty  has 
toured  in  Ireland  (1897  and  1899),  and  has 
visited  Egypt  (1888),  Russia  (1894),  Berlin 
(1902),  Vienna  (1904),  Canada  (1908),  Ger- 
many (1908),  making,  it  is  computed,  a 
travelled  aggregate  of  150,000  miles.  Princes 
Edward  and  Albert,  his  eldest  and  second 
sons  respectively,  are  being  trained  for  the 
Navy.  On  the  demise  of  the  Crown  by  the 
death  of  Edward  VII.,  on  May  6,  1910,  he 
succeeded  to  the  Crown,  and  was  proclaimed 
King  three  days  later. 

Georgia.    [Colonies,  Axbricam.] 

Gerberoi,  The  Battle  of  (1080),  was 
fought  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
eldest  son  Robert,  who,  aided  by  the  French 
king,  sought  to  establish  himself  as  Duke  of 
Normandy.  Ulie  action  was  a  slight  one,  and 
Robert  Imving  unhorsed  and  wounded  his 
father,  expressed  penitence  for  his  rebellion, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

Germanstown,  The  Battle  of  (Oct.  4, 
1777),  fought  between  Washington  and  Lord 
Howe  at  Germanstown,  on  Uie  Schuylkill 
River,  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  EagUsh 
held  G«mian;>town  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
which  they  had  recently  occupied.  Washing- 
ton attacked  them  with  ja^reat  success  at  the 
outset,  but  becoming  panic-stricken  they  fled, 
leaving  the  English  in  possession  of  the  town. 

Germantis.    St.   {d,   448),    Bishop    of 

Auxerre.      Said    to    have    visited    Britain 

(429  A.D.)  to  combat  IVIagianism.     He  con- 

vei-ted  to  (Christianity   those  British  tribes 

which  still  remained  heathen.     Encourafljed 

by  him  the  Britons  won  a  bloodless  victor}' 

over  the  combined  Picts  and  Saxons  known  as 

the  Alleluia  Victory  (q. v.).   The  dedication  of 

several  churcnes  in  Waies  and  Cornwall  to  him 

attests  the  memory'  of  his  visit. 

Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.,  i.,  ch.'  xt. ;  ConBtantiiiB, 
S.  Germani  Vita. 

Gertmydenberg,  The  Conference 
at  (1710),  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  a 
close.  The  seat  of  the  negotiations,  which 
were  begun  on  the  side  of  France,  was 
moved  from  the  Hague  to  Gertruydenberg, 
a  tillage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waal.  The 
Dutch  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  viz.,  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the  restoration 
of  Newfoundland  to  England,  should  be 
enforced    with    the  terrible  condition   that 
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Louis  should  assist  in  electing  his  grandson 

from  Spain.    This  the  French  king  dedined, 

although    he    offered    a    monthly    subsidy 

towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  allies. 

Although  this  point  was  waived,  the  oppo« 

sition  of  Austria  and  Savoy  to  these  terms  of 

peace  necessitated  the  continuation  of  the 

war.    [Spanish  Succession,  War  op  the.] 

Stanhope,  £#iyn  0/  (^uem  Ann§  ;  Wyon,  fidyii 
c/  Qu««n  Anne. 

Gervase  of  Canterbury  was  a  monk 

of  Christ  Church,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  1122—1200,  and  a 
history  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
down  to  Hubert  Walter  (1206).  Gervase  is 
a  laborious  and  trustworthy  writer. 

Gervase  of  Tilbnry,  an  historian  of 

the  thirteenth  centurj*,  whose  career  as  a 
wandering  scholar  is  very  .interesting,  was 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Otto  IV.,  and 
was  made  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries 
by  him.  Bale  gives  a  long  catalogue  of  his 
writings,  but  the  only  one  published  and  of 
importance  is  Ik  Otiis  Imptr%alibu$, 

Gesith  (companion)  was  the  old  English 
word  for  the  Latin  comet.  Tacitus  gives  us 
a  description  of  the  primitive  eomitatut  of  the 
old  German  king.  The  comites  were  his  per- 
sonal dependents,  fighting  his  battles,  living 
in  his  house,  and  wholly  occupied  in  his 
service.  The  position  was  coveted  by  the 
most  noble  youth  of  Germany.  As  the 
eomitatut  reappears  in  England,  the  increased 
dignity  of  the  king  has  immeasurably  in- 
creased the  distance  between  him  and  his 
c</mpanions  in  arms.  He  now  gives  dignity 
and  importance  to  his  followers.  The  gesith 
becomes  the  thegn ;  the  companion  the  ser- 
vant. The  royal  gesiths  are  strongly  marked 
out  from  the  gesiths  of  the  ealdorman  or 
bishop,  who  are  merely  his  retainers  or  wards. 
Vltimately  large  grants  of  folkland  reward 
the  services  of  the  faithful  thegn.  [Theon.] 
A  new  nobility  of  service  ultimately  develops 
from  the  eomitatut.  Extinct  on  the  Continent, 
the  eomitatut  becomes  in  England  a  chief 
source  of  feudalism.  The  hutearlt  of  Canute 
reproduce  the  earlier  gesiths  of  the  hoptarchic 
kings.  The  getithcundman  was  a  man  in 
the  rank  of  n  gesith,  and  ennobled  by  his 
service. 

OloMarj  to  Schmid'n  Qetetzt ;  Tacitus,  Oer- 
T^anU», ;  Stabbs.  Con*t.  Ui»t. ;  Kemble,  Saxon*  in 
England, 

Gesta  StepHaiii  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  und  embraces  the  period  from 
1135  to  1180.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
contemporary,  and  is  %*ery  interesting  for  the 
picture  it  affords  of  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign. 

Ghilaaifly  The,  are  inhabitants  of  the 
province  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Candahar. 
They  are  a  fine  muscular  race,  expert  in  the 
ase  of  the  musket,  sword,  and  knife,  and 


characterised  by  an  intense  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, the  result  of  centuries  of  rapine  and 
petty  warfare.  They  have  been  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  ever}'  invader,  and 
have  never  submitted  to  the  rulers  of  Cabul 
or  Candahar,  but  have  continued  with  per- 
fect impunity  their  hereditar}'  profession  of 
levying  black-mail  on  all  who  traverse  their 
mountains. 

Malleson,  Afgkanidan, 

Ghnini,  The  Siege  op  (Jan.  21,  1839). 
This  great  fortress  was  strong  by  nature  and 
by  art,  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high  and  a  wet  ditch.  During  the  English 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  it  was  garrisoned 
by  3,000  men  commanded  by  Hyder  Khan, 
the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  EInglish 
battering  train  had  been  left  behind,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  break  the  walls  with  the 
few  six-  and  nine-pounders  which  had  accom- 
panied them.  A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
however,  for  a  large  bribe,  turned  traitor  and 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  defences.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  gate,  and  then  rush 
into  the  fortress.  Nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  packed  in  bags,  were  conveyed  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  the  gate  and  successfullv 
exploded.  The  massive  gate  was  shivered, 
and  masses  of  mason r}'  flew  in  all  directions. 
Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th  Light  Infantrj' 
rushed  in  with  the  storming  party  over  the 
debris,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  who  were 
hastily  assembling  behind  the  breach,  and  a 
mortal  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  some 
hours.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the  British 
ensign  floated  over  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni« 
which  was  thus  won  with  a  loss  of  180  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  officers. 
[Apqhan  Waks.] 

Ann,  Beg. ;  Kaje,  Affghan  War, 

Gibbet  Sutte  was  a  camp  of  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1798,  on  the  Curragh  or  racecourse 
near  that  place.  Sir  James  Duff  advanced 
on  it  from  Limerick,  and  the  garrison 
offered  to  surrender,  but  by  some  accident  a 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  troops,  fearing 
treachery,  chained  with  the  bayonet,  and 
killed  350  of  the  rebels  (May  26,  17&8j. 

Gibraltar,  &  promontory  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Andalusia.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  position — it  is,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean — attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  date.  From  712  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom  it 
was  again  retaken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1333. 
In  1410  the  rock  was  taken  by  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada,  and  in  1462  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  was 
formally  annexed,  1502.  In  1704  a  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  Sir 
George  Kooke,  compelled  the  governor,  the 
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ifdlying  the  leudalisU  of  the  south  to  his 
cide,  while  he  concluded  a  close  alliance  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  imperial  vassals  of  the 
Ketherlands,  and  the  anti-French  party  in 
the  Flemish  cities.  From  1338  to  1340,  an 
indecisive  war  was  waged  on  the  northern 
irontier  of  Fiance,  only  momorahle  for  Ed- 
ward's naval  victory  of  Sluys  (June  24, 
1340).  The  lukewaimness  and  desertion  of 
Edward's  allies  necessitated  a  truce,  that 
continued  until  the  dispute  hetween  John  of 
Montfort  and  Charles  of  Blob  for  the  duchy 
of  Britanny  gave  English  and  French,  as 
partisans  of  Slontfort  and  Charles  respec- 
tively, an  opportunity  of  renewing  tneir 
quarreL  In  1345  the  general  war  was  re- 
sumed. Edward  again  established  intimate 
relations  with  Ghent,  and  Derby,  in  Guienne, 
won  the  victory  of  Auberoche,  though  com- 
pelled the  next  year  to  stand  a  sioge  in 
Aiguillon.  In  1346,  Edward,  in  person, 
landed  with  a  great  army  in  Normandy,  and 
after  a  destructive  inroad,  won  the  mmous 
victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1340),  gave  the 
English  enduring  prestige,  and  the  possession 
of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  famous 
siege  in  1347.  The  Black  Death  now 
compelled  a  truce,  and  the  war  was  not 
renewed  until  1355,  when  a  bloody  foray 
of  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  head  of  the 
chivalry  of  Guienne,  bore  more  fruit  than 
Edwara*s  abortive  expedition  from  Calais. 
During  a  similar  inroad  in  1356,  the  Black 
Prince  won  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  where 
King  John  of  France  was  taken  pri- 
soner. A  period  of  extreme  anarchy  now 
set  in,  in  France,  which  King  Edward  availed 
himself  of  to  conclude  the  very  favourable 
Peace  of  Bretigny  (1360).  The  treaty  was 
never  really  carried  out,  and  the  war  in 
Britanny  continued  until  the  battle  of  Auray 
gave  3iontfort  the  duchy;  and  after  the 
jBlack  Prince  had  lost  health  and  reputation 
in  Spain,  the  appeal  of  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine  led  Charles  V.  to  renew  the  war  openly 
in  1369.  The  skilful  strategy  of  the  Con- 
fltable  Dug^esclin  avoided  pitched  battles, 
and  wore  down  the  enemy  by  a  partisan 
warfare  of  sieges,  skirmishes,  and  ambus- 
cades. The  capture  of  Limoges  was  the  last 
of  the  Black  Prince's  exploits.  Lancaster 
traversed  France  from  end  to  end  in  1373, 
"but  he  found  no  enemy  and  could  win  no 
durable  results.  By  1374  all  Guienne  was 
lost  except  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  north  Calais  alone  remained  Eng- 
lish. The  feeble  government  of  the  minority 
of  Richard  II.  led  the  French,  even  under 
Charles  YI.,  to  retaliation  on  England;  but 
the  war  continued  very  slackly,  and  with 
constant  truces,  until  in  1397,  Richard  II., 
intent  on  despotism,  established  a  dose  al- 
liance with  France,  cemented  by  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Valois.  But  the  revolution 
of  1399  sjjain  embroiled  England  and  France 
in  hostilities,  and  nothing  but  the  weakness 


of  Henry  IV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bilr- 
gundian  and  Anrmgnac  factions  prevented  a 
serious  renewal  of  the  war;  as  it  was,  the 
judicious  trimming  of  Henry  led  in  1411  to 
his   securing    full    possession    of    Guienne. 
Henry  Y.,   with  greater  resources,  renewed 
vigorous  hostilities.     On   Oct.  25,  1415,  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  (q.v.)  gave  him  a  victor}* 
over  Burgundian   and  Armagnac,  combined 
for  once  to  defend  their  country-.    In  1417  a 
second  expedition  profited  by  the  renewal  of 
civil  strife  in  France;  and  the  capture  of 
Rouen  completed  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 
In  1419,  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless 
drove  the  whole  Burgundian  party  on  to  the 
English  side.    A  man'ellous  change  of  feel- 
ing brought  the  monarchical  north  of  France 
to  welcome  the  national  enemy  and  head  of  the 
feudal  separatists.    Paris  opened  its  gates  to 
Henry,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (q.v.)  (1420) 
secured  him  the  succession  to  the  Frendi 
throne.   But  Henry's  premature  death  in  1422 
led  the  Dauphin,  now  Charles  VII.,  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  regent  Bedford.    Despite 
the  victories  of  CrevHut  and  Yemeuil,  the 
Anglo-Burgundian  party  failed  to  hold  their 
own  eouth  of  the  Loire,     llie  road  folly  of 
Bedford's  brother  alienated    Burgundy.    A 
national  reaction  set  in,  in  France,  which 
found  its  highest  expression  in  the  heroic 
career  of  the  Maid  of   Orleans.      In  1429 
Joan    relieved     Orleans   and    defeated    the 
English    at   Patay;     marched    to    Rheims 
to   crown  Charles   king,   and,    though   un- 
successful   in    her    attacks    on    Pkns,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spirit  of  nationality 
through  all  North  France.    The  coronation 
of  Henr}'  YL  at  Paris,  Joan's  capture  and 
execution  in  1431,  failed  to  stem  the  tide.    In 
1435  Burgundy  abandoned   the  EngU^  at 
the  Congress  of  Arras,  and  the  death  of  Bed- 
ford completed  their  discomfiture.    In  1437 
Psris  was  lost  A  peace  party  that  recognised 
the  futiUty  of  continuing  the  war,  now  grew 
up  in  England,  but  their  temporar}-  triumph, 
though  it  led  to  the  truce  of  1446,  and  the 
mamage  of  Henr}-  VI.   and  Margaret   of 
Anjou,  failed  to  secure  a  permanent  peace. 
In  1448  the  war  was  renew^,  and  by  1449  all 
Normandy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Guienne  next  fell,  and  in  1453  Calais  alone 
remained  in  the  English  possession  in  France. 
The  outbreak   of   the  Wan  of   the   Roses 
finally   prevented   any  prolongation  of  the 
long  struggle — which  had  caused  so  much 
misery  and  had  been  so  barren  of  results — 
and  which,   if  resulting  in  bracing  up  the 
national  life  of   France,   brought  little    to 
England  but  barren  glory,    chequered  with 
disgrace,  and  a  factious   and  unruly  spirit 
that  found  its  outcome  in  the  civil  wan  that 
now  fell  upon  the  land. 

Panli.  RngliUh*  Qe$eku^dt ;  LiiMaid,  Hid.  ^ 
E»9. ;  LoDfman.  H\»t,  o/Kdward  III.  i  Broaffhaiii, 
HoMM  <^f  LoHcader;  H.  Martin,  Hutotre  det 
Franfaia;  J.  Michelet.  HitiUnm  du  FranmiM 
(cspMialij  for  Joan  ot  Arc).         [T.  F.  T.J 
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beoame  the  refuge  of  all  who  were  attacked 
by  the  ecdeeiaBtical  autborities  at  home,  and 
iDdependency  became  practically  the  eatab- 
liahed  religion  in  the  New  England  coloniea. 
The  example  of  New  Englaod  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  when,  with  the  meeting 
of  the  LoQg  Parliament,  the  Inde|)endenta 
at  last  obtained  freedom  of  speech  in  Eng- 
land. It  ia  not  neceaaary  here  to  show  how 
the  ^owth  of  Independency  accompanied 
the  victories  of  the  New  Model ;  and  how  the 
attempt  to  aubatitate  the  complete  Preaby- 
terian  'ayatem  for  ihat  of  Epiacopacy  waa 
defeated.  Few  of  the  early  Independents 
advocated  entire  volimtaryiam,  and  many  ac- 
cepted benefices  and  received  tithea  under  the 
riue  of  Cromwell.  But  in  auch  caaea,  while 
the' minister  preached  to  all  the  parishioners 
in  the  pariah  church,  there  waa  often  an 
attempt  to  create,  aide  by  aide  with  the 
parochial  organiaation,  a  special  Independent 
Church.  Difficulties  arose  when  the  Inde- 
pendent ministera  refused  to  adminiater  the 
aacrament  to  persons  outside  thia  inner 
church,  and  one  at  least  of  the  juaticea  on 
aasize  advised  aggrieved  pariahioners  to 
withhold  tithea.  In  1658  a  aynod  of  Inde- 
pendent Churchea  waa  held  in  London  which 
drew  np  the  Savoy  Declaration^  following 
in  doctrine  the  Weatminater  Confeaaion,  but 
adding  their  peculiar  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment The  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  Inde- 
pendenta  with  Preabyterians  out  of  the 
National  Church,  and  the  rigid  penal  cole  of 
Charles  II.  prevented  their  meeting  in  wor- 
ship. Later  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
unddr  James  IL,  they  again  began  to  form 
churches,  and  uoder  William  III.  obtained 
toleration.  But  their  numbers  were  much 
diminished,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evan- 
gelical movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  they  began  to  recover 
Btreo^^.  As  meanwhile  ttie  Engliah  Prea- 
byteriana  had  loat  ground,  and  had  largely 
become  Unitarian,  they  became  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Nonconformiat  bodies.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  long  received  a 
r§ffmm  donwn  of  £1,000  a  year  for  the  widowa 
of  miniatera;  but  in  the  nineteenth  the 
wrongfulness  of  endowment  became  one  of 
their  main  tenets.  They  are  now  usually 
known  as  Congregationalists,  and  form  a 
"Congregation^  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,'*  with  subordinate  "  County  Unions.*' 

The  bMt  aoeoanta  of  th«  hiatorj  of  Inde. 
pendtnoy  are~Arom  the  eide  of  the  Church  of 
BiigUnd,  that  of  Curteia,  in  Distent  in  its 
Relation  to  th*  Church  qf  Bngland ;  and  ttom  the 
Coiigrffgationallat  side  tliat  of  Fairbum,  in  his 
article  on  IndeptndtnU  lo  the  Eneyotopidaa 
Britanniea;  see  alao  Stoughton,  Religion  in 
England ;  Gardiner,  Hist.  Bng.  ;  Maseon, 
Lifi^  and  Tivm  pf  Mitton;  Bkeat,  Hittory  of  Fret 
Churtktt, 

India.    AnxiNtSTRaTioN.     The  govem- 
ment  of   India  in  this   country  aince   the 


Act  of  1858  has  been  vested  in  the  secretary 
of  state,  aided  by  a  council  of  not  less  thua 
ten,  who  are  usually  selected  from  men  who 
have  aerved  with  distinction  in  various  de* 
pArtmeota  of  government  in  that  country'. 
Thia  ia  the  agency  through  which  India 
becomea  answerable  to  Parliament,  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  king.  In  India  itsdf  the 
supreme  authority  ia  vested  in  the  govemor- 
genecal  or  viceroy  in  council  (aubject  to  the 
control  of  the  aecretary  of  state  in  council  in 
England,  and  he  in  hia  turn  ia  aided  by  a 
governor-generars  council,  corresponding  ta 
the  cabinet  of  a  constitutional  country,  and 
by  a  legialative  council,  consisting  of  the 
govemor-general*s  council,  reinforced  by 
certain  provincial  delegates  and  nominated 
members  of  the  non-official  native  and  Euro- 
pean communiUea.  Beside  these  members 
the  India  Councils  Bill  of  1909  also  provides 
that  there  shall  be  elected  members  to  com- 
plete the  legislative  coundL  For  administra- 
tive purposes,  India  is  divided  into  nine 
provinces :  Madiaa  and  Bombay  (alao  styled 
Presidencies)  being  ruled  by  governors ;  Ben- 
gal, Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  the  Punjaub, 
and  Burma  are  ruled  by  lieutenant-governors ; 
the  Cedtral  Provinces  and  the  North- West- 
ern Frontier  Province  are  ruled  by  chief 
commissioners.  The  governors  of  Madraa 
and  Bombay  are  appointed  by  the  crown; 
the  lieutenant-governors  are  appointed  by 
the  govemor-geoeral,  with  the  approval  of 
the  crown ;  the  chief  commissioners  by  the 
Rovemor-general  in  council.  The  India 
Councils  Act  (1909)  provides  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  provincial  legislative  councils 
and  the  election  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  members  by  popular  vote ;  the  Act  also 
authorises  the  councils  to  diacuss  annual 
financial  statements  and  matters  of  general 
public  interest,  and  gives  power  to  ask 
questions. 

Theoretically,  the  governor-general  "is 
supreme  over  every  part  of  India,  but  practi- 
cally his  authority  is  not  everywhere  exercised 
alike.  Each  province  is  usually  broken  into 
divisions  imdercommisaioners ;  these  divisions 
are  again  separated  into  districts  which  form 
the  units  of  administration.  At  the  head  of 
each  district  is  one  officer — usually  styled 
collector  or  deputy  -  commissioner  —  whose 
principal  duties  are  executive,  magisterial 
and  fiscal. 

All  over  India  are  scattered  native  states  of 
varying  extent  and  independence.  Many  of 
these  native  prindpalitiee  are  attached  to  the 
various  presidencies  and  provinces  ;  othf-rs 
ard  grouped  together  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  political  agent.  Of  this  class  are 
the  Rajputana  and  Central  Indian  agencies ; 
and  others,  such  as  Hyderabad  or  the  Nisam'a 
territories,  Mysore,  and  Travancore,  are  quasi- 
independent.  To  define,  however,  the  rela- 
tions   of   the  Indian  native   states  to    the 
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Britiah  crown  would  be  a  lengthy  and  com- 
plicated task,  and  would  practically  inrolve  a 
Yttviaw  of  the  various  treaty  relations  between 
those  native  principalities,  numbering  oter 
460.  and  the  pHramount  power. 

History.  The  history  of  the  British  con-> 
nection  with  India  dated  from  the  days  when 
Yaseo  da  Gama  made  his  memorable  vojrage 
rouiMl  the  Cape,  and  sighted  the  shores 
ol  Hindoetan,  on  May  17,  1498.  Indian 
mxKiucts  cconmenced  to  find  their  way  to 
ISuiope  first  through  the  hands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  then  through  the  Yenetitins,  who 
carried  on  their  £astem  trade  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  thus  anticiputing  the 
important  route  of  modem  times.  But  it  was 
nearly  a  century  after  Da  Oama*s  voyage  that 
our  &rst  trading  voyages  were  made,  and  it 
was  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
that  these  commercial  enterprises  were  or- 
ganised on  a  recognised  basis.  On  Sept. 
22,  1599,  the  merchants  of  London  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
form  an  association  fur  the  purpose  of  trad- 
icg  with  India,  and  on  Dec.  31  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  *'  the 
Oovemor  and  Company  of  the  Merchants 
trading  unto  the  East  Indies/'  entitling 
them  to  exclusive  trade  with  the  countries 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  first  vessels  de- 
spatched returned  home  with  cargoes  of  cin- 
namon, doves,  and  pepper,  and  realised  96 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  capitel  invested.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  ijiglish  would  have 
to  defend  themselves  against  ihe  jealousy  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Duteh,  and  a  new  chuier 
was  granted,  with  stringent  provisions  against 
*'  interlopers."  In  1612  Captain  Beet,  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  squadron,  was  attacked  in  the 
roadstead  of  Sura t  by  a  vastlv  superior  Portu- 
gncse  fleet,  but  defended  himself  with  such 

Sdlantry  and  effect  that  he  was  not  only  ableto 
nd  all  his  goods  at  the  Surat  factory,  but  ob- 
tained a  confirmation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
between  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  the  British. 
During  the  following  years  subordinate 
agencies  were  started  at  Gtogra,  Ahmeda- 
bad,  Cambay,  and  Ajmere,  and  at  various 
|dacee  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  Thb  led 
to  numerous  broils  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  our  relations  with  the  latter  were 
greatly  embittered  by  the  cruel  torture  and 
execution  of  Captain  Towersoo  and  about 
twenty  sailors,  at  Ambojma,  in  1623.  For 
this  outrage  the  Duteh  had  to  pay  £S,615  as 
oompensatson ;  but  from  that  date  until  the 
great  zuival  wars,  which  commenced  in  1793, 
they  became  supreme  in  those  parts,  and 
practically  monopolised  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
archipelago.  In  1634  the  Company  obtained 
mjlrmmn  from  the  Great  Mogul  for  permission 
to  tnde  in  Bengal,  and  i£%  same  rear  saw 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portueuese  nom  the 
province.  Five  years  later  Fort  St.  George, 
or  Madras,  was  founded  by  Francis  Day ;  mni 


in  1661  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Bragansa,  and  was  subsequentlv  transferred 
bv  Charles  II.  to  the  East  Incua  Company. 
The  separation  of  Bengal  from  Madras,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hodges  as  "agent 
and  governor  "  of  the  Company  *s  affairs,  with 
a  corporars  guard,  was  the  first  beginuing 
out  ox  which  arose  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Child  as  the  first  titular  governor- 
general  of .  India,  with  full  power  to  make 
war  or  peace.  A  few  years  later  the  famous 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  company  which 
was  destined  to  turn  their  clerks  and  factors 
throughout  India  into  conquerors  and  pro- 
consuls, and  which  ran  thus:  **  The  increase 
of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as 
much  as  our  trade ;  'tis  that  must  maintein 
our  force  when  twenty  acccidente  may  inter- 
rupt our  trade;  'tis  that^must  make  us  a 
luitiou  in  India.  Without  :that,  we  are  but  a 
great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his 
Majesty's  royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade 
where  nobody  of  power  thinks  it  their  interest 
to  prevent  us.  And  upon  this  account  it  is 
that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general 
advices  that  we  have  seen,  write  ten  para- 
graphs concerning  their  government,  their 
civil  and  military  policy,  warfare,  and  the 
increase  of  their  revenue,  for  one  paragraph 
they  write  concerning  trade." 
*<  Our  earliest  territorial  possession  in  India 
properly  so-called  was  Madras,  which,  as 
mentioned  above,  was  foimded  by  Day  and 
purchased  from  the  Rajah  of  Chandragiri,  an 
annual  rent  of  about  £500  being  duly  paid 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
On  the  death  of  Aurimgzebe,  in  1707,  Southern 
India  broke  up  into  a  number  of  minor  states. 
In  1744,  war  broke  out  between  the  French 
and  English,  Dupleix  being  at  that  time 
Governor  of  Pondicherry,  and  Clive  a  young 
writer  at  Madras;  and  two  years  later  Madras 
surrendered  to  a  French  squadron,  under  La 
Bourdoimais.  Indecisive  hostilities  followed, 
but  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
restore^  Madras  to  the  English.  Their  first 
successes  had,  however,  inspired  Dupleix 
with  the  ambition  of  foundung  a  French 
empire  in  India,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Mohairmiedan  powers.  At  Hyderabad  and 
Arcot  the  successions  were  in  dispute,  and 
the  English  and  French  favoured  the 
claimsof  rival  candidates  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot.  A  war  ensued,  the  chief  incident  of 
which  was  the  Oapture  and  subsequent  defence 
of  Arcot  in  1751  by  Clive.  For  some  years 
it  continued,  and  culminated  in  1760  in  a 
final  struggle,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
decisive  victory  obtained  by  Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Eyre^  Coote  at  Wandewash  over 
the  French.  Pondicherry  and  Ginjee  sub- 
sequently capitulated,  and  the  FreiM:h  wero 
expelled  from  Hindostan. 

To  turn  la  the  course  of  eve&to  in  Bengal, 
in  1740  AU  Vardi  Khan,  a  usurper,  but  the. 
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popular  amongst  her  people.  The  first  years 
of  her  rule  in  Scotland  were  taken  up  with 
overcoming  the  disaffection  of  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  north,  finding  a  modus  vivendi 
with,  the  Reformers,  and  discussing  various 
projects  for  the  queen's  marriage,  in  all  which 
transactions  Mary's  adroitness  and  courage 
were  conspicuous.  In  1563  a  marriage  with 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.,  was  proposed 
by  the  Guises,  and  in  1564  fruitless  negotia- 
tions took  place  for  her  marriage  with 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  Robert  Dudley.  In 
July,  1566,  however,  she  married  Henry 
Damley  (q.v.),  to  the  great  disgust  of  most  of 
her  friends.  A  force  quickly  collected  by  the 
discontented  lords  was  scattered  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Mary  and  her  husband  at  the  head 
of  the  loyal  army,  the  confederates  taking 
refuse  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  efforts  to  restore  Pro- 
testantism in  Scotland,  aided  them  with 
money.  Meanwhile  the  vice  and  foUy  of  her 
husbfioid  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mary's 
domestic  life  to  be  a  happy  one.  The  murder 
of  her  favourite,  Rizzio  (Mar.  9,  1666j,  in 
her  presence  at  Damley's  mstigation,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  insults  she  endured  at  his 
hands.  This  murder  was,  however,  followed 
by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  the  queen  escaping 
from  the  Confederate  Lords  in  her  husband's 
company  to  Dunbar  Castle.  Here  a  force 
raised  for  her  protection  by  Bothwell  caused 
her  enemies  to  fall  back.  After  the  birth  of 
her  son  (afterwards  James  YI.)  on  July  19, 
1566,  Mary  became  reconciled  to  many  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  reserving  all  her  resentment 
for  her  husband,  to  whose  murder  at  Kirk  of 
Field  she  was  almost  certainly  privy.  After 
the  acquittal  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder, 
Marj'  was  carried  off  by  him  to  Dunbar 
Castle,  and  on  his  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
his  wife.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  married  him 
nviav  16,  1567).  She  wa«  not,  however, 
aestmed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  long. 
A  month  later  a  combination  of  discon- 
tented lords  against  Bothwell  and  the  queen 

led  to  his  flight  and  to  her  larrender  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  at  Oarberry  Hiil  (June, 
1567).  Insulted  at  Edinburgh  by  the  people, 
she  was  removed  to  Lochleven  Oastle,  where, 
on  July  28,  1667,  she  was  foroed  to  sign  a 
deed  of  abdication  and  to  appoint  Murray 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  Queen  Elizabeth's  interference  on 
her  behalf  was  of  no  avail,  but  by  degrees 
the  remnants  of  her  party  collected,  and  on 
her  escape  in  May,  1668,  she  found  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Hamiltons  and 
other  nobles,  and  at  the  head  of  6,000  men. 
Her  abdication  was  at  once  revoked,  and  aid 
sought  from  England  and  Fiance;  but  on 
the  defeat  of  her  army  at  Langside  (May  13, 
1568),  she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  England.  Having  landed  at  Workington, 
in  Cumberland,  she  was  escorted  to  Carlisle, 
and  thence  to    Bolton  Castle.      Elizabeth,  ' 


however,  refused  to  grant  her  a  personal 
interview,  and  also  refused  to  allow  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  alleging  the  danger  to 
which  she  would  be  exposed  as  the  excuse  for 
detaining  her.  In  Oct.,  1568,  a  commission 
sat  at  York  to  settle  the  differences  between 
Alary  and  her  subjects ;  to  consider  the 
charges  brought  against  her;  to  pronounce 
on  tiie  authenticity  of  the  Casket  Letters 
(q.v.),  and  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  Queen  of  all  claim  to 
the  English  crown  "  during  the  life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  her  descendants.**  This  com- 
mission was  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
where,  on  Nov.  26,  the  charge  of  murder  was 
sprung  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Iliere- 
upon,  her  commissioners,  acting  under  Mary's 
instructions,  demanded  instant  admittance 
to  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  on  this  being 
refused,  withdrew  from  the  proceedings. 
On  Jan.  10,  1569,  iudgment  was  given  to  the 
effect  that  Murray  nad  not  been  proved  guilty 
of  disloyalty,  neittier  had  there  been  an^^hing 
produced  or  shown  against  Mary,  **  whereby 
the  Queen  of  England  should  conceive  or 
take  any  evil  opinion  of  the  queen,  her  good 
sister,  for  anything  yet  seen."  Elizaoeth 
still  kept  possession  of  her  rivaL  Plots 
against  the  English  queen,  proposed  rebel- 
lions, and  the  papal  bull  which  exconununi- 
cated  Elizabeth  followed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  England  was  in  considerable  danger  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Home.  In  1670  Mary, 
having  be^  removed  to  Tutbury  and  Chats' 
worth,  was  imprisoned  in  Sheffield  Castle,  till 
1685,  when  she  was  taken  back  to  Tutbury, 
and  thence  to  Chartley.  For  participation  in 
Babington's  plot  against  the  Queen's  life 
(Sept,  1566)  she  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  (Oct.  26,  1586),  and  beheaded  at 
Fotheringay  (Feb.  8,  1587). 

AndeTBon.  CoUtct,  rdmtiM  to  Maryt  <^iuit%  q/ 
ScoOaiid  (1717) ;  BwrlHgh  StaU  Papen ;  Keith. 
HiH,  of  Affair*  in  Scotland  from  R^formaJtioh  to 
1569  (Spottiiwoodft  Soc.) ;  Hooack,  Lift  c/  Afary 
Quaen,  of  Seot§ ;  Labanoff,  Mim.  dt  Marit  Stuart ; 
Ganthier,  Uarit  StvaH;  MigmL  AfaH<  StvaH; 
Strickland,  Qv^na  of  Scotlaryi ;  Burton,  Hi»L  of 
Scotland :  Froude,  Hitt,  qf  Bng.  ;  Sehiem,  Both- 
wdl:  Mr.  Swinburne's  uticle  in  Encjfeiopadia 
Britannioa  (9th  ed.). 

MarTf  QuBBN  of  Enolai^  {b.  May  26, 
1867),  Victoria  Mary,  daughter  of  Duke  and 
Dudiess  of  Teck,  g^t  granddaughter  of 
George  III.  Married  George  Frederick 
Ernest  Albert,  then  Duke  of  York,  on  July 
6,  1893;  became  Princess  of  Wales  1902, 
and  Queen  Consort  1910. 

Mary  of  Modanay  Quebk,  wife  of 
James  IL  {b,  1668,  d,  1718),  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  was  married  to  James  in  1673.  She  was 
unpopular  in  England  owing  to  her  religion. 
By  James  she  had  six  sons,  of  whom  James 
Edward,  the  "Old  Pretender,"  was  one. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  retired  to  the 
nunnery  of  (^haillot 
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Tmlrrn*  was  created  Eari  of  March,  with  con* 
^aierabie  estates  and  influence  on  the  Welsh 
twffder.  He  wa^  attainted  in  1330,  bat  the 
attainder  was  rerersed,  and  the  title  and 
«etate«  restored  to  his  grandson  [lZb4).  His 
sreat-gnndson,  Edmund  Mortimer,  married 
rlulippa,  daughter  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  son 
<if  Edward  111.  Their  grandson,  the  Earl 
of  March,  was  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown  in  Henrj*  IV.'s  rtign,  and  the  mn- 
enccessfnl  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Lord  Scrope  (1416)  was  intended 
to  place  him  on  the  throne.  His  sister  Anne 
married  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  8on  of 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
Edward  111.  Their  son  was  Richaid,  Duke 
of  York  (killed  at  Wakefield,  1460),  who  thus 
united  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Mortimer,  and  was  descended  directly  from 
two  sons  of  Edward  ILL 

Xortiiiier,  Rooer  {b.  1287,  d.  1330),  was 
a  ward  of  Piers  Gaveston,  and  held  many 
important  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  XL, 
being  appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1317.  He  sided  with  Lancaster  in  his  op- 
I)06ition  to  the  king,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1322,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  captivity. 
Escaping  in  1324  he  fled  to  France.  In  1325 
Queen  Isabella  being  sent  over  to  the  French 
court,  Mortimer  formed  an  intrigue  with  her, 
and  in  the  next  year  accompanied  her  to 
England.  The  king  fled,  and  was  sub- 
sequently deposed,  and  in  1327  Mortimer  was 
master  of  the  situation.  For  nearly  four 
years  the  queen  and  Mortimer  ruled  the 
country.  All  attempts  to  upset  or  curtail  their 
power  were  defeated ;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  Mortimer,  was 
compelled  to  submit  in  1328,  and  a  plot  set 
on  foot  by  the  king's  uncle,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  which  had  for  its  object  the  restoration 
of  Edward  11.,  who  was  supposed  to  be  still 
alive,  failed  utterly,  and  Kent  was  executed 
(1330).  But  this  was  Mortimer's  last  act, 
for  the  young  king  had  determined  to  rid 
liimself  of  the  intolerable  yoke  he  had  borne 
so  long.  Mortimer  was  surprised  in  Notting- 
ham Castle,  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  accused  of 
the  death  of  Edward  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  hanged,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation. 
His  arrogance  and  vindictiveness  recalled  the 
worst  features  of  the  Bespencers,  and  his 
adultery  with  the  queen  rendered  him  still 
more  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Xortiiner's  Cross,  The  Battle  op 
(1461),  was  fought  between  Edward,  Duke  of 
York  (EdwardlV.), and  theljancastrians,  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  In  1460,  while  Richard, 
Duke  of  Y''ork,  marched  to  the  north  against 
Queen  Margaret,  Edward  was  despatched  to 
raise  forces  in  the  Welsh  Marches.  With 
these  troops,  he  marched  to  Gloucester,  where 
news  reached  him  of  his  father's  defeat  and 
death  at  Wakefield  (q.v.),  and  he  prepared  to 
march  against   Queen    Margaret,  wnen   he 


learnt  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  P< 
broke  had  assembled  a  largo  army  of  WeUi 
and  Irish  in  order  to  attack  him.      Acoor- 
dinglr  he  turned  round,  and  met  them  at 
Mortimer's  Oross,  in  Herefordshire,  between 
Leominster  and  Wigmore,  and  totally  routed 
them.     Pembroke  and  Wiltshire  eecAped,  but 
Owen  Tudor  was   captured    and    beheaded. 
Edward  then  wooeeded  with  his  aimy  to  join 
the  Earl  of   Warwick,  who  had  just  been 
defeated  by  the  Lancastrians  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans.    They  effected  a  junc- 
tion at  Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and, 
with  their  united  armies,  marched  towards 
London,  where  Edward  was  proclaimed  king. 

Xoxtmain.  The  abuse  which  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  {De  Hdiffiotis)  (Nov.  16,  1279) 
was  designed  to  remedy  was  by  no  means  one 
of  late  origin  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier 
Bede  had  complained  of  the  way  in  whidi 
pretended  monks  secured  to  themselves  large 
grants  of  the  public  land,  and  on  their  pro- 
duce, which  ought  to  have  supported  the 
king's  warriors,  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  de- 
bauchery-. But  however  great  this  evil  ma^ 
have  been  in  the  intervemng  centuries,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  called  for  legal  inter- 
ference till  the  days  of  Magna  Charta.  By 
chapter  36  of  the  Magna  Charta,  confirmed 
9  Henry  III.,  "  It  was  ordained  that  it  should 
not  for  the  ftiture  be  lawful  for  any  one  to 
give  his  land  to  a  religious  house,  and  to  take 
the  same  land  to  hold  of  that  house."  The  ob- 
ject of  this  enactment  was  to  prevent  any  more 
of  the  land  from  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  and  so  ceasing  to  owe  military  ser- 
vice to  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
overlord  lost  all  chance  of  ever  recovering  an 
estate  so  alienated  by  estheat ;  for  by  feudal 
law  on  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  grantee 
lands  lapsed  back  to  the  grantor,  and  of  course 
there  could  be  no  failuie  of  heirs  when  lands 
were  held  by  a  corporation  such  as  an  abbey 
or  church.  Some  thirty-four  years  later  the 
Provisions  of  Westminster  enacted  in  a  some- 
what similar  spirit  that  no  men  of  religion 
should  enter  into  any  man's  fee  without  the 
licence  of  the  chief  lord  of  whom  the  fee  is 
immediately  holdcn.  But  this  may  well  have 
been  treated  as  a  dead  letter,  for  it  was  not 
re-enacted  in  the  Statute  of  BCarlborough 
(1267).  Edward  I.,  the  whole  bent  of  whose 
mind  seems  to  have  been  towaids  definitcness 
and  order,  soon  saw  with  disgust  how  much 
of  the  land  was  steadily  freeing  itself  from 
the  duty  of  military  service,  and  securing 
itself  against  ever  lapsing  into  the  royal  hands. 
To  remedy  this  defect  he  issued  the  famous 
Statute  of  Mortmain,  or  Statutum  de  JUliffiotU 
(1279).  This  enactment  forbids  **any  per- 
son whatsoever,  religious  or  other,  to  buy  or 
sell,  or  under  colour  of  any  gift,  term,  or 
other  title,  to  receive  from  any  one  any  lands 
or  tenements  in  such  a  way  that  such  lands 
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and  tenements  should  come  into  nwrt  maim,** 
The  penalty  affixed  to  breaking  this  enact- 
ment was  forfeiture  to  the  next  superior  lord, 
and  if  he  failed  to  insist  on  this  forfeiture 
within  a  year,  the  right  lapsed  to  hi$  over- 
lord, and  so  on  to  the  king.  But  clerical 
cunning  ¥ras  not  long  in  finding  a  means  of 
evadinff  even  this  law,  and  some  six  years 
later  the  king  had  to  issue  a  fresh  statute 
to  check  this  new  abuse.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  great  body  of  the  clergy  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  king*s  measures,  and 
in  1294,  when  Edward  demanded  half  their 
revenue  for  the  year,  offered  to  grant  it  if  he 
would  only  repeal  the  statute  *'  iS  B$lig%o$i9.** 
This,  however,  Edward  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  do.  We  must  not,  however,  sup- 
pose that  lUl  gifts  of  landed  property  to  eccle- 
siastical foundations  were  cut  short  by  this 
Statute  of  Mortmain.  Passing  by  the  system 
of  **  Trusts  and  uses,"  by  which  the  monks 
attempted  to  evade  its  stringency,  '*  the  kings 
never  withheld  their  licence  from  the  endow- 
mentof  any  valuable newfoundation."  Another 
device,  that  of  bringing  land  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Church,  under  pretence  of  pur- 
chasing it  as  a  burial-ground,  was  forbidden 
by  another  Statute  of  Mortmain  under 
lUchard  11.  (1391),  a  statute  which  at  the 
same  time  specially  declares  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  Edwaiid's  Act  to  extend  to 
guilds  and  fraternities,  and  even  to  the 
**  Mayors,  Baili&,  and  Commons  of  Cities, 
Boroughs  and  other  Towns,  which  have  a  per- 
petual Commonalty,"  and  so  could  hold  land  in 
perpetuity  without  any  chance  of  its  lapsing. 

Of  later  Acts  dealing  with  the  alienation 
of  land  in  mortmain,  we  may  notice  7  &  8 
Will,  in.,  c.  37,  which  empowered  the  king 
'*  to  grant  any  person  or  persons,  corporate  or 
not,  licence  to  alien  in  mortmain  without  ren- 
dering the  lands  liable  to  forfeiture.*'  Again, 
the  statute  of  George  II.  specified  the  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  lands,  Ac,  could  be 
devised  for  charitable  purposes.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act,  and  by  the  5th  of  Geo.  IV.,  the 
British  Museum  was  likewise  excepted  from 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  as  other  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  bodies  have  been 
since.  Finally,  by  54  &  56  Vict.,  c.  73,  land 
may  be  left  by  will  to  charitable  uses,  but 
(with  certain  exceptions)  mast  be  sold  within 
a  year  after  the  testator's  death. 

** Mortmain  [Fr.  mortt^  dead;  ffMin,  hand] 
is,"  says  Dr.  Lathom,  <*such  a  state  of  pos- 
session as  makes  property  inalienable ;  whence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dMd  handt  in  a  hand  that 
cannot  shift  away  the  property.*'  In  the 
later  of  the  statutes  the  phrase  runs  lest  lands 
**  deveniant  ad  mannm  mortuam ;"  and  in  the 
French  equivalent  it  is  "  devenir  k  mortmayn.'* 

B«6TM,  H%$t,  of  Sugl.  Law  ;  Btabbs,  Cofut  HUt. 

Xortont    John,    CAanxMAL    {d.    1500). 
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■tadied  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1474 
he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
and  in  1479  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely  and 
Chancellor  by  Edward  IV.  He  was  re- 
garded with  suspicion  by  Richard  III.,  and 
given  into  the  custody  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  He  escaped  to  Henry  Tudor, 
on  the  Continent,  and  became  oue  of  his 
chief  advisers.  When  Henry  came  to  the 
throne,  Morton  became  one  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  on  the  death  of  Boui-chter  in 
1486,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1487 
he  again  became  Chancellor.  In  1493  he 
was  created  a  cardinal.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  Henry  VIl.'s 
chief  minister,  and  incurred  much  of  the 
odium  of  that  king's  measures.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  enlightened 
prelate,  and  a  friend  to  learning  and  edu- 
cation. 

Xounijoyf  William  Stkwabt,  Viscount 
(d.  1692),  was  one  of  the  few  members  of 
the  Established  Church  who  held  otti«.t3  in 
Tyrconnel*s  Jacobite  administratiou  (1689). 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  and  colonel  of  uu 
Irish  regiment,  he  was  also  president  of  a 
royal  society,  formed  in  imitation  of  tho 
Royal  Society  of  London.  When  it  was 
se^  that  Ulster  was  determined  to  hold  out 
for  William  III.,  he  was  sent  there  to  win 
them  over.  The  inhabitants  of  Londonderry 
permitted  him  to  leave  a  portion  of  his 
regiment  there,  but  the  Enniskillenen  de- 
dmed  to  listen  to  his  proposal.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Tyrconnel,  wishing  him  uui  of 
the  way,  sent  him  on  a  mission  t  •  ot. 
Germains,  with  Rice,  who  was  to  tell  Jaaiffi 
that  he  (Mountjoy)  was  a  traitor  at  hoHrt. 
He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the  BasUie. 
After  three  years  he  was  exchanged  for 
Richard  Hamilton,  and,  converted  by  hid 
wrongs  to  Whiggism,  volunteered  in  William's 
army.    He  fell  at  Steinkirk. 

XimrOy  Sin  Thomas  {d,  1827),  entered  tho 
military  service  of  the  Eieist  India  Company. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  march  on  Seringa* 
patam,  and  the  battle  of  Arikera,  and  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  more  succeit^fttl 
inarch  of  1792.  In  1799  he  was  includchi 
in  the  commission  appointed  to  complete 
the  organisation  of  Mysore  after  tho  fall 
of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty.  In  1813, 
having  seen  the  disadvantages  of  the  semin- 
dary  system  of  land  settlement  in  Bengal  nnd 
Mysore,  he  instituted  the  ryot  wary  system. 
From  1820  to  1827  he  was  GtovernOT  of  Biadras. 

IKiiBstar,  Thb  KiifODOM  axd  Prottkcm 
OF,  is  believed  by  modem  anthoritif^  to  havo 
been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  a  grmn 
of  tribes  of  Qaulish  or  Spanish  origin.  Th } 
Irish  le^^ends  represent  Munster  as  hnvin«r 
been  divided  between  the  Milesian  chiefeEher 
and  his  brother  Lugaid,  of  whom  the  form<*i 
prevailed,  and  drove  the  latter  into  the  south- 
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InBhop  Athelm,  and  in  926  was  made  Bishop 

of  Ramsbury.     In  942  Donstan^s  influence 

gained  Odo  the  aruhbishopric.      The  arch- 

oishop-elect  at  once  declarea  his  intention  of 

becoming  a  monk,  thus  placing  himself  at  the 

head  of  the  party  of  refoim  in  the  Church, 

whose  object  it  was  to  encourage  monasticism, 

introduce  the  Benedictine  ruJug,  and  enforce 

celibacy  amongst  the  clergy.      During  the 

reig^  of  Edred  this  party  htul  the  ascendency, 

but  his  successor,  E^wy,  seems  to  have  joined 

the  party  of  the  secular  clergy,    Odo  and 

Dunstan  declared  that  Edwy's  marriage  with 

£lgi\'a  was  unlawful,  and  after  a  grreat  deal 

of  violent  dispute,  Edwy  consented  to  divorce 

her.    The  story  of  Odo's  cruel  pexcecution 

of  Elgiva    is  in  all    probability  absolutely 

mjrthicaL     [Dvnstan.] 

WUliADi  of  Mabnetbuxy ;  Hook,  ArchhiOicv 
of  CoHttrburtf, 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  {d.  1097),  was  the 
half-brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whom 
he  accompanied  and  greatly  assisted  in  his 
invasion  of  England.  In  1067,  during 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  he  acted 
as  rep^ent  of  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
William  Fitz-Osbem.  Their  Karsh  and  op- 
pressive rule  contributed  to  the  risings  of  the 
English  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which 
disquieted  the  early  part  of  William  I.*s 
reign.  However,  in  1073  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed regent,  and  helped  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 
He  was  munificently  rewarded,  raised  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  given  the 
«arldom  of  Kent  and  several  rich  manors. 
He  now  aimed  at  the  papacy,  but  his  am- 
bitious projects  were  cut  short  by  the  king, 
who  had  him  arrested  as  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
William's  death.  Thongh  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  his  earldom  and  estates  by 
Rufus,  he  joined  Robert  in  his  invasion  of 
England.  Being  taken  prisoner  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  countr>%  and  retired  to 
Normandy,  where  he  acted  as  minister  to 
Robert,  and  accompanving  him  on  the 
CruMide  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  siege  of 
Antioch. 

Ordericos  Vitalis,  Hut  Ecelet, ;  Freemsn,  Nor- 
iiMnCcnquttL 

O^Donxielly  Baldeako,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Celtic  race,  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  government  when 
ho  heard  that  his  countrymen  had  risen 
against  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1688. 
The  Spanish  king  refused  him  permission  to 
join  them.  He  thereupon  made  his  escape, 
and  after  a  circuitous  route  through  Portugal 
he  landed  at  Kinsale.  Hib  appearance  excited 
great  enthusiasm;  8,000  Ulster  men  joined 
nim,  and  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison  at  the  first  siege  of  limerick.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Irish  at  Aghrim  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  come  to  the  defence 


of  Galway.  But  he  studiously  held  aloof. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  English  army 
with  a  few  of  his  devoted  followers,  and 
on  several  occasions  did  valuable  service  to 
William. 

Hsoaalay,  Hut.  o/Bng, 

0*1)02121011,  Hugh,  called  Red  Hugh 
(rf.  1602),  was  son  and  heir  of  Rorv 
O'Donnell,  Earl  of  T>'rconnel.  In  1687  ho 
was  treacherously  seized  by  order  of  Sir  John 
Perrot,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Dublin  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  good  behaviour.  He, 
however,  escaped  after  three  years*  captivity, 
and  at  once  joined  Hugh  O^eiL  In  1601 
he  commanded  the  O'Donnells,  who  marched 
with  0*Neil  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and 
their  defeat  there  is  said  to  nave  been,  in  part 
at  least,  due  to  his  impetuosity.  In  1602  he 
sailed  to  Spain  with  a  long  train  of  followers, 
and  was  received  by  the  court  with  great  dis- 
tinction, but  died  soon  afterwards. 
Moore,  Hi^.  of  Ireland, 

0'D02l2iell,  RoRY,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel 
(d.  lbU8),  was  brother  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell. 
In  1603  he  gave  up  his  Irish  title,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  his  lands  and  the  earldom 
from  James  I.  In  1607,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  conspired  with  0*Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  with  him  at  all  events  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  died,  after  being  attainted, 
in  1608. 

O^02Ul6llSy  The  Sept  op  the,  were 
powerful  in  Ulster,  where  the  O'Neils  were 
their  hereditary  foes  and  rivals.  Calwa^h 
O'Donnell  was  captured  by  Shane  O'Neil, 
together  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  his 
wife,  in  1560,  and  remained  a  prisoner  till 
1564,  and  even  then  he  had  to  purchase  his 
release  by  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his 
lands.  In  James's  reign,  however,  he  re- 
gained his  possessions,  and  became  Earl  ot 
T3rrconnel.  Soon  afterwards,  being  involved 
in  a  plot,  he  fled,  and,  with  his  famuy,  became 
prominent  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Froode,  Hid.  ofEng, 

Ottt^  King  of  Mercia  767 — 796,  was  of 
the  royal  house  of  Mercia,  though  not  nearly 
related  to  Ethelbald,  the  last  sovereign  in 
the  direct  line  of  descent.  He  drove  out 
the  usurper  Beomred,  and  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingoonu  Under 
him  Mercia  became  the  greatest  power  in 
Britain.  He  thoroughly  subdued  Kent  by 
his  victory  at  Otford  in  775,  inflicted  in  777 
a  great  defeat  on  Wessex  at  Bcnsington,  and 
annexed  Oxfordshire  to  Mercia.  He  fre- 
quently defeated  the  Welsh,  and  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  Mercia  westward.  To  protect 
his  frontiers  he  constructed  from  the  Wye  to 
the  Dee  a  dyke,  the  remaining  traces  of  which 
still  bear  his  name.  To  strengthen  his  power 
he  got  leave  from  the  Pope  in  786  to  establish 
at  Lichfield  an  archbishopric  independent  of 
the  see  ol  Canterbury.    Tlie  murder  of  Ethel- 
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bert  of  East  Anglia  is  one  great  blot  en  Oft&*8 
character.  On  the  whole  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  wise  and  humane  ruler,  and  to 
have  encouraged  learning.  He  drew  up  a 
code  of  laws  which  has  unfortunately 
perished.  He  was  very  liberal  to  the  Church 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  founded  many 
monasteries,  among  which  was  the  great 
abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

Angio-Saxon  Chron.;  Matthew  Paris,  Vita 
duorwn  (^arvan;  Lapnenberg,  itjwIo-Stwon 
Xtnga  ,•  J.  R.  Oreeu,  TU  Uaking  of  JSmgUind, 

OffiAley,  Thomas,  Lokd  (d,  1536),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare  (q.v.)* 
On  a  report  of  his  father's  death  in  the  Tower 
he  renounced  his  allegiance  and  revolted. 
He  was  totally  defeated  near  Naas,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a  prisoner,  where  he  and  five 
of  his  uncles  were  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

Oglethorpef  General  James  Edward 
{b.  1698,  d.  1786),  after  serving  in  the  army 
with  distinction,  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Haslemere  (1722).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  philanthropy,  and  founded  the 
colony  of  Georg^,  and  an  asylum  for  debtors. 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Hakoldson  (or  St.  Olaf) 
i4.  1030),  was  brought  up  in  the  kingdom  of 
Novgorod,  and  at  an  eaiiy  age  put  to  sea  on 
a  buccaneering  expedition.  He  next  appears 
as  the  friend  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  fought 
as  Ethelred*s  ally  in  England.  Finding  tibat 
Canute  had  his  hands  full  in  England,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  crown 
of  Norway,  and,  leaving  England,  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  himself  there.  Canute, 
when  he  found  himself  secure  in  England, 
sot  out  with  a  magnificent  fleet,  l^gely 
manned  by  English,  to  assert  his  supremacy, 
which  Olaf  had  denied.  The  Norwegian 
king  fled  before  him  into  Sweden,  where 
he  managed  to  secure  the  help  of  many 
outlaws  and  broken  men.  With  Uiem,  and  a 
faithful  knot  of  personal  friends,  he  returned 
to  Norway  to  regain  his  throne.  At  the 
battle  of  Stickleateadf  he  was  defeated  and 
slain  (1030).  His  body  was  hastily  buried, 
but  was  later  taken  up,  being  found  incor- 
rupt, and  buried  in  great  state  in  a  shrine 
at  Trondhjem  (Drontheim).  Many  English 
churches  are  consecrated  to  him.  Tooley 
Street,  in  London,  stUl  preserves  his  name  in 
the  old  Danish  quarter. 

Snorro  Storleson,  H«im»kringla ;  Skulason, 
CHafa  Saga  apnd  Scnpta  HUt,  Islandorum;  Sazo 
Qrammaticui,  Hiti,  Lanica,  lib.  z.  i  Matirer, 
Btkthrunif  dei  Norwogiaohen  ^mmn, 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Tryowasok  (d.  1000), 
was  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  sea-king  of 
royal  blood,  and  was  probably  bom  in  the 
British  Isles^  The  accounts  of  his  early  days, 
which  (Alginate  in  a  Latin  chronicle,  now 
lost,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  English  annals  is  probably  988, 
when  WaUrbet  was  harried,  and  Gova,  the 


Devonish  thane,  slain,  and  many  men  with 
him;  but  in  993  we  are  told  how  he  came 
with  4d0  ships  to  Stone,  and  thence  to  Sand- 
wich, and  thence  to  Ipswich,  hanging  all 
about,  and  so  to  Maldon.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Brihtnoth,  the  &mous  ealdorman, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew.  Next  year,  with 
Sweyn,  the  Danish  king,  he  laid  siego  to 
London,  but  failed  to  uike  it.  They  then 
harried,  burnt,  and  slew  all  along  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hamp- 
shire. On  receipt  of  £16,000  they  <^^;reed  to  a 
peace,  and  Olaf  promised  never  again  to  visit 
fkigland  save  peacefully.  Next  spring  he 
went  to  Norway  and  wrested  the  kingdom 
from  Earl  Haoon;  here  he  ruled  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  established 
Christianity  in  the  various  districts  of  Norway 
and  her  colomes.  He  disappeared  mysterioualj 
after  a  battle  that  he  had  lost ;  rumours  of  his 
living  at  Rome  and  the  Holy  Land  as  a  hermit 
were  long  rife  in  the  North. 

JnyUhScuron  Chron. ;  Snorro  Sturleson,  Hctai> 
Aringla;  Hatirer,  B§Mirung  df  NorvMgitckni 
Stamme$,  1856. 

Oldcastlef  Sir  John,  Lord  Cobhax  {d. 
1417),  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household 
and  a  personal  friend  of  Henry  Y.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Lollards.  In  1413  the 
clergy  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  by 
indicting  Oldcastle.  He  refused  to  appear 
before  Convocation,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated. At  last,  compelled  to  attend  before  a 
spiritual  court  at  St.  Paul's,  he  yet  refused  to 
recant  his  opinion,  and  re-asserted  many  of 
his  former  statements,  declaring,  among 
other  things,  that  **  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and 
the  friars  constituted  the  head,  the  members, 
and  the  tail  of  antichrist.*'  Thereupon  he  was 
pronounced  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  Making  his  escape,  he  was  expected 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
followers,  who  assembled  in  St.  Gilee's 
Fields;  but  Henry's  promptitude  prevented 
the  rising,  and  Oldcastle  escaped  from  Lon- 
don. In  1416  he  attempted  to  excite  a  rebel- 
lion, and  in  1417  he  was  captured  in  the 
Welsh  Marches,  and  put  to  death  as  a  heretic 
and  a  traitor.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  most  safely 
conclude,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs.  "  from  the  tenor 
of  history,  that  his  doctrinal  creed  was  &r 
sounder  than  the  principles  which  guided 
either  his  moral  or  political  conduct.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  married  the  heiress  of  the 
barony  of  Cobham,  and  in  her  right  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  as  Lord  Cobham,  by 
which  name  he  is  often  known.    [Lollards.] 

Old  Sanun  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
Roman  Sorbiodunimi.  The  &ixons  in  562 
captured  it  from  the  Britons,  and  named 
it  Searesbyrig.  In  960  a  Witenagemot 
was  held  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  binxis 
were  assembled  here  by  William  in  1086. 
From  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  till 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
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attacks  of  lice  and  Picton  on  the  French 

right  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  completely 

failed ;  bat  Wellington  ordered  a  concentrated 

assault  to  be  made  on  the  French  left  and 

centre.  Wading  through  the  marsh,  the  troops 

were  not   noticed   until  they  drove   in  the 

skirmishers,    and   carried  all    before    them. 

The   confusion    soon    became    general,    and 

the  French  fell  back.      Hill  meanwhile  had 

forced  the  ford  at  Souars,  and  was  now  in 

possession  of  the  Pau  road.    There  was  thus 

open  to  Soult  only  a  narrow  road  to  Sault 

de  Navailles.    Of  this  he  determined  to  avail 

himself,    and    conducted    the    retreat    with 

such  skill  and  order  that  the  French  were 

able  to  seize  a  small  ridge,  before  Hill  could 

occupy  it.     Wellington,  being  wounded,  was 

imable   to   superintend  the  pursuit  himself, 

which    was    not   carried    on    so   vigorously 

as  it  might  have  been.    As  it  was,  however, 

Soult  lost  an  enormous  number  of  etrag^ers, 

many  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

allies. 

Napi«r,  Penin»ular  War;  Clinton,  Pmtntulor 
War. 

Osgod  Clapa  was  a  Dane  in  the  service 
of  Hardicanute.  It  was  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Tovi  the  Proud  that 
Hardicanute  died.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  ho  was  made  Siallery  or 
Master  of  the  Horse,  but  secme  to  have  been 
suspected  of  intrigues  with  Magnus,  and  was 
accordingly  banished  in  1046.  Clapham,  in 
Xx>ndon,  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  his 
mansion. 

Florence  of  Woroeeter,  Ckromidt, 

Osrod  Zl.y  King  of  Northumbria  (788 
— 789),  was  the  son  of  Aired :  he  succeeded 
on  the  murder  of  Alfwold,  but  held  the 
kingdom  scarcely  a  year  when  Ethelred  (q.v.) 
returned,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate. 
He  was  obliged  to  assume  the  tonsure,  and 
subsequently  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

AngUhSaxon  ChronteU ;  Simeon  of  Durham. 

Ostmen,  or  Eastmen  (Norse,  Ansu 

inatkr),  was  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Ireland.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  exception- 
ally disturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 
power  of  the  ord  ri  (over«king)  had  been  re- 
duced to  nothing,  and  sept  constantly  waged 
war  against  sept,  invited  the  Viking  rovers  to 
plunder  and  settie  on  its  coasts.  In  795  the  first 
recorded  invasion  took  place.  For  the  next 
half  century  the  invaders  sought  plunder  (mly. 
But  about  850  they  formed  permanent  settle- 
ments  along  the  whole  east  coast.  Dublin, 
whose  suburb  Oxmanstown  still  preserves  the 
name  of  the  Ostman,  Wexford,  Waterford — 
both  purely  Norse  names — Limerick  even,  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  became  the 
centres  of  Norse  jarldoms.  With  character- 
istic facility,  the  new-comers  soon  mixed 
wHh  the  natives.  Besides  the  pure  races — 
the  Dub-gaill,  or  black  foreigners,  and  Find- 


gaill  or  fair  foreigners,  as  various  branches  of 
the  Norsemen  were  called — the  mixed  race  of 
Grall-goidel  soon  became  equally  &mous  as 
pirates,  warriors,  and  mariners.  They  con- 
stantly spread  devastation  along  the  shores  of 
Britain.  The  Welsh  coast,  from  its  proximity, 
was  especially  often  attadrod  by  them.  But 
they  also  had  close  relations  with  the  Norse- 
men more  to  the  north.  A  son  of  m  King  of 
Dublin  first  conquered  Orkney;  and  names 
like  Njal  g^ve  weight  to  the  theory  that 
Iceland  was  largely  settled  by  Irish  Danes, 
or  at  least  had  constant  dealings  with  them. 
The  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  were  especially 
powerful.  At  last  the  vigour  of  ^e  Viking 
states  began  to  abate.  The  Ostmen  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  overlordship 
of  great  English  kings,  like  Edgar.  Hiey 
became  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  clan 
system  of  the  Irish  to  retain  their  old  chamc- 
teristics.  A  great  Celtic  reaction  set  in, 
which  culminated  in  the  decisiTo  victory  of 
the  famous  Brian  Boroimhe  at  the  battle  of 
aontarf  in  1014.  {See  Skene,  Celtic  Seoilemd, 
i.  386.)  The  power  of  the  Norseman  was 
broken,  though  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
querors left  Dublin  a  Danish  dty  until-  the 
arrival  of  Strongbow.  Their  conversion  to 
Christianity  still  farther  weakened  the  old 
Viking  prowess.  Their  bishoprics,  connected 
with  Trondhjem  in  early  tunes,  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  clan  system  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  anxiety  of  these  Norse 
bishops  to  avoid  amalgamation  with  ths  latter 
by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Canter- 
bury, is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  rela- 
tions of  Lanfrsjic  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  (Freeman,  Norman  Qmqueeiy  iv.  629.) 
At  last  the  remnants  of  the  Ostmen  readily 
assimilated  themselves  to  their  kinsfolk  the 
Norman  lords  and  soldiers  who  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Except  for  their  infiuenoe  in  the  place- 
names  of  the  island,  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
towns,  they  left  few  permanent  traces  in  the 
later  history  of  Ireland. 

Chronidf  of  the  Piet$  and  Seatf,  editrd  by 
Skene  ;  IF«rf  nf  ike  QoidhtH  and  the  Gael  (Bolls 
Series) ;  Dasent,  Bwmi  Vial;  Wonts,  Bohm 
and  lionoegiana  vn  England,  Scotland,  and  ir#> 
land.  [x^  F   X.] 

OstOxilUI  Scapula,  Boman  (rovemor 
in  Britain  Ul — ^1),  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  Caractacus.  Tho 
subsequent  rising  of  the  Silures  taxed  his 
f'nergies,  and  is  said  to  have  occasioned  his 
death. 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria  (634 — 
642),  was  the  son  of  Ethelfrith.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers 
gave  him  the  olaim  to  the  throne.  He  de* 
feated  Cadwallon  at  Heayenfield,  near 
Hexham,  and  obtained  the  eoTer^gnty  both 
of  Bemicia  and  Deira.    He  ranks  a«  the 
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Bretwalda,  and  is  laid  to  have  reigned  over 
Angles,  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  He  re- 
established, with  the  help  of  St.  Aidan, 
Christianity  in  Northumbna,  and  his  virtues 
receive  hi|^  praise  from  Bede.  He  perished 
at  Maserfield  in  battle  against  Penda  of 
Mercia.  By  his  subjects  ne  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  be 
wrought  by  his  relics. 

B«de,  Hist,  Bedm. ;  .in^to-SojNm  ChnyiiitlU. 

Oswestzy  is  a  town  in  Shopshire  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  642.  The  re- 
mains of  a  castle  said  to  date  fiom  the  Norman 
Conquest  are  there,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
west  of  the  town. 

Oswjv  or  Oswin,  King  of  Bemioia 
ih,  612,  d.  670),  was  the  son  of  Etheifrilh. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Oswald,  ha 
snoceeded  to  Bemida  and  the  Bretwalda- 
ship,  while  Deira  went  to  his  nephew, 
Oswine.  In  651  Oswy  murdered  his 
nephew,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
D^ra.  During  the  early  part  of  this  reign, 
KorthumbriA  was  exposed  to  frequent  attacks 
from  Penda  of  Merda,  who  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  and  slain  by  Oswy  in  656. 
For  a  short  time  after  this,  Oswy  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Mercia,  but  was  eventually 
compelled  by  Wulfhere  to  retire  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  kin^om.  Oswy's 
reign  is  also  important  for  the  union  of  Uie 
Qiurohes  in  England,  the  Scottish  mission- 
aries being  obliged  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  reign 
was  most  prosperous,  and  his  kingdom 
was  greatly  enlarged  by  victories  over  the 
Picts. 

Bede,  Hid.  Bedm.;  AnaUhSaacm  CknmicU; 
Lappenberf » AugUhSaMon  Kingt, 

(Hadanit  or  Ottftdaid,  Tub,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the  coast  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  including  a 
large  part  of  Northumberland,  with  the 
present  counties  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian, 
and  part  of  Boxburghshire. 

Otibird,  Thb  Battlb  of  (773),  was  fought 
!;etween  Offa  and  Alrio  of  Kent,  and  resulted 
in  a  victoiy  for  the  former,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  Kent  to  Mercia. 

Otho,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  III.,  was  sent  over  to  England  as  nuncio 
in  1225,  partly  to  plead  for  Falkes  de  Breaut^, 
in^  which  he  was  unsuccesaful,  and  partly  to 
raise  money  for  the  Pope  by  obtaining  a  grant 
of  two  prebends  in  each  caUiedm.  This 
monstrous  demand  was  refused,  and  in  1226 
Otho  left  England,  to  return  in  1237  with 
full  legatine  powers.  He  now  acted  with 
great  moderation,  arranged  some  diflSculties 
with  Scotland,  reformed  the  Church,  and 
attempted  to  abolish  pluralities.  But .  his 
rapacity  was  unbounded*  and  when  he  left 


England  in  1241,  it  was  said  that  he  had  then 
dramed  the  country  of  mcoe  money  than  he 
had  left  in  it. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada.  It  was 
named  By  town,  after  Colonel  By,  until  1854, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  its 
present  name.  In  1865  it  was  made  the 
Canadian  capital  and  seat  of  the  leg^islature. 
The  Parliament  Houses  are  reckoned  amongst 
the  finest  buildings  in  America. 

Ottarbtirii.  Thb  Battlb  of  (Aug.  19, 
1388),  was  f ought  between  an  invaoing  force 
of  Scotch  troops,  headed  by  the  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  Murray,  and  an  English  force, 
led  by  the  Perdes.  The  Scotch  army  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  marched 
into  England  by  different  routes.  The  smaller 
division,  after  being  repeatedly  threatened  by 
the  English,  besieged  the  town  of  Otterbum, 
in  Northumberland,  where  they  were  attacked 
in  an  entrenched  position  by  Hotspur  with  a 
force  of  9,000  men.  Although  the  Scots  were 
numerically  far  inferior,  their  victory  was 
decisive;  both  the  Percys  (Hotspur  and 
Ralph)  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  2,000 
of  the  English  were  slain.  The  battle  of 
Otterbum  has  been  commemorated  in  ballad 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase. 
"The  battle  of  Otterbum,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"  has  this  much  significance  in  history,  that 
it  marks  the  fading  from  the  defenders  of 
Scotland  of  the  dread  of  immediate  absolute 
conquest  by  England." 

Froissartj  Barton,  Bid,  o/BeoUand. 

Ottarbume^  Thomas  of  {d.  circa  1421), 
a  Franciscan,  wrote  a  ChronicU  of  Euglith 
Eistory  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year 
1420.  This  work  is  of  some  value  for  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  and  has  been 
published  by  Heame. 

^>ade,  at  one  time  a  province  of  the 
Mofful  Empire,  became  connected  with  Eng- 
land during  the  governor-generalship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Benares  and  the  transactions  with  regard  to 
the  Rohillas.  The  treaty  began  that  def  enaive 
alliance  which  gradually  tended  to  subject 
the  Vizier  to  the  English,  and  which,  in  1801, 
after  various  cessions  of  territory,  placed  him 
in  an  isolated  position,  surroimded  by  the 
English  territories,  without  the  necessities  of 
defence.  The  sovereigns,  in  consequence, 
gave  themselves  up  to  extravagance,  de- 
bauchery, and  misgovemment,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  protests  and  threats  of  the  English. 
C(asee-ud-deen,  on  his  accession  in  1814, 
assumed,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Hastings,  the 
title  of  King  of  Oude,  and  no  longer  recog- 
nised the  authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  1856 
Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  the  conntr>'  by  the 
order  of  the  Directors,  the  king  becoming  a 
state  prisoner. 

Oadenarda,  Thb  Battlb  of  (July  11» 
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PaoificOf  Bon,  was  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
Gibraltar,  and  consemiently  a  British  subject, 
reeident  at  Athens.  In  April,  1847,  his  house 
was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  mob.  The 
Hellenic  authorities  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
the  outrage,  and  refused  to  indemnify  Don 
Pacifico,  who  claimed  heavy  damages.  Lord 
Palmcrston  demanded  instant  compensation; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  satisfy 
this  claim,  or  that  raised  in  the  case  of  the 
Fmnt<mey  and  of  Mr.  Finlay  [Finlay  Ques- 
tion], a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  Piraeus,  and  seize  the  shipping  there  be- 
longing to  Greek  owners.  The  Hellenic 
government  appealed  to  France  and  Kussia. 
Negotiations  took  place  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Ehigland  and  France,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  two 
powers  was  with  difficulty  avoided.  Finally 
the  claims  were  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
Don  Paciflco  received  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  sum  he  demanded.  Lord  Palmerston's 
coercive  measures  towards  the  Hellenic  go- 
vernment formed  the  subject  of  animated  de- 
bates in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-seven.  In  the  Commons,  however,  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  carried  by  forty-six, 
after  a  remarkably  brilliant  speech  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 

Ann.  Reg.,  1847 ;  ffanaard's  D$httM  ;  McCarthy, 
Hiat,  of  Our  Oven  Timet. 


jot.  William,  Lord  (*.  1505*,  d.  1663). 
Bom  of  humble  parents,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  rising  rapidly, 
was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries oif  state  in  lo43,  and  in  that  capa- 
city negotiated  peace  with  France  in  1646. 
Ho '  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
regency  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  with 
the  office  of  chief  secretary,  and  supported 
Somerset  in  setting  aside  that  arrangement 
and  asstuning  the  office  of  Protector.  In 
1549  Sir  William  Paget  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  per- 
suade him  to  join  England  in  a  war  with 
France;  and,  thou^  unsuccessful,  he  was 
,  on  his  return  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Paget  of  Beaudesert.  In  a  statesmanlike 
letter,  written  from  Germany,  he  attempted 
to  inspire  the  wavering  councils  of  the  Pro- 
tector with  prudence  and  vigour  in  dealing 
with  the  rising  in  the  west  of  England,  but  to 
little  purpose.  The  see  of  Lichfield  lost  the 
gpreater  part  of  its  lands  in  order  to  furnish 
him  with  an  estate.  On  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set", t6  whom  he  had  been  consistently  faith- 
ful, Paget  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  his  appointments  (1661),  but  was 
pardoned  in  the  following  year.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mar^'  he  became  one  of  her  most 


trusted  advisers,  and  was  made  Keeper  of 
the  Seals.  .  He  was  throughout  in  favour 
of  moderation,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  wished  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lord  Paget  was 
one  of  the  promot^ti  of  the  marriage  between 
Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  and  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  friendship  of  Charles  V.  as 
highly  necessary  for  England.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  he  resigned  the  seals ;  but 
though  he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
queen,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give 
her  advice.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
he  advocated  an  alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  preference  to  the  friendship  of 
Spain. 

State  Papert  during  the  Reign  of  Henry  VJII. 
(SecoTd  Comminion) ;  Strypa,  MemorioM,  rot 
IV. ;  Hfgrward,  Life  df  Bdwird  VL 

Patfet,  Thomas,  3bo  Lord  {d.  1590),  the 
secona  son  of  Lord  Paget  of  Beaudesert,  was 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  supporter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  the  tfesuits.  He  was 
attainted  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad, 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Throg- 
morton's  plot. 

Paine.  Thomas  (b.  1737,  d.  1809),  was 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  staymaker.  He  lived 
first  at  Sandwich  and  then  in  London,  prac- 
tising various  trades  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess. In  1774  he  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Moffazittef  and  in  1776  published  his  famous 
pamphlet,  Common  Senses  which  was  followed 
by  a  periodical  called  the  Crisis^  written  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  colonists.  Paine  was  rewarded  by 
Congress  by  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to 
tiio  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  1781 
was  sent  to  France  in  company  with  Colonel 
Laurens  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  United 
States.  He  visited  France  a  second  time  in 
1787,  and  went  from  thence  to  England, 
where,  in  1791,  he  published  the  Itighte  of 
Man  in  reply  to  Burke*s  Reflectione  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  government  thereupon 
resolved  to  prosecute  him  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  in  spite  of  Erskine's 
brilliant  defence,  he  was  found  gn^ilty. 
Paine  had  already  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
retiring  to  France,  where  he  was  returned  to 
the  National  Convention  by  the  electors  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  "The  foreign  benefactor  of 
the  species,"  as  Carlyle  calls  him,  voted  with 
the  Girondists,  and  advocated  the  banishment 
rather  than  the  execution  of  the  king.  His 
moderation  procured  for  him  expulsion  as  a 
foreigner  from  the  Convention  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  imprisonment.  In  1794,  however, 
he  was  released  on  the  intercession  of  the 
American  government,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
The  Age  of  Reason^  composed  during  his  im* 
prisonment,  was  a  defence  of  Deism,  written 
m  extremely  gross  taste.    Paine  returned  to 
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America  in  1802,  and  spent  the  rest  of  hia  life  in 
obscurity. 

StoU  TSioZiL  zzU.,  357;  Cobbett.  L<f«;  ChaL 
mere.  Life;  Moncore  D.  Conway.  L\f*i  Pafne't 
Warl^  edited  bj  Mimdnm  (Boaton,  1856) .    New 
edition  bj  CkuiwBj. 

Tains  and  Penalties,  Bills  of,  are 
«inalogoii8  to  bills  of  attainder,  from  which 
they  differ  in  the  fact  that  the  punishment  is 
never  capital,  and  does  not  affect  the  children. 
IAttaindeb;  Impbachmbnt.] 

Pakenhaniy  Sm  Edward  (d,  1816),  was 
ti  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  one  of  his  most  trusted  subordinates.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  victory 
of  Salamanca  (1812).  During  the  war  with 
America,  which  began  in  1812  he  commanded 
the  expedition  sent  against  New  Orleans. 
The  pl^  was  vigorously  defended  by  General 
Jackson,  and  in  the  disastrously  unsuccessful 
assault  (Jan.  8,  1815)  Pakenham  lost  his  life. 

PaUngton.  Sie  John  (d,  1727),  was  a 
hiffh  Tory,  and  member  for  the  county  of 
Worcester  during  the  reigns  of  William 
III.  and  Anne.  He  prefeired  a  complaint 
against  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worces* 
ter,  and  his  son,  for  using  tneir  influence 
in  the  elections  against  him,  and  proved 
his  case,  the  House  censuring  their  con- 
duct as  "unchristian."  Sir  John  Pakington 
was  throughout  his  life  a  violent  partisan; 
his  speech  against  the  union  with  Scotland 
was  hooted  down  because  of  its  ungenerous 
insinuations,  and  he  was  equally  head- 
strong in  his  opposition  to  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  slightest  ground  for  the  idea  that  he 
.was  the  original  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
created  Baron  Hampton  (d,  1880),  who  held 
various  posts  in  Lord  Dero^'s  ministries,  and 
who,  in  1866,  disclosed  to  his  constituents  the 
secret  of  the  famous  <*  Ten  Minutes*  Bill.*' 

Stanhope,  Hid.  of  Eng. ;  Wyon,  Hiat  ofQu^tn 

Palatine,  Countibs,  are  so  called  from 

the   fact  that  their  lords  had  royal  rights, 

^    tM^ually  with  the  king  in  his  palace  (palatium). 

Tbe  earl  of  a  county  palatme  could  pardon 

treasons,  murders,  and   felonies;   while  all 

writs  were  in  his  name,  and  offences  were 

said  to  be  committed  against  his  peace,  and 

not  against  that  of  the  king.   Palatine  counties 

originated  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  who 

practically  created  three — Chester,  Durham, 

and  Kent— whilst  Shropshire  had,  until  the 

time  of  Henry  I.,   palatine  rights.     These 

counties  were    selected  as  being   especially 

liable    to    attack — Chester    and    Shrr>p6hiro 

from  the  Welsh  Marches,  Kent  from  France, 

and  Durham  from  Scotland.    The  disturbed 

state  of  the  borders  rendered  it  an  easy  task 

for    an    earl,   who    was    as    powerful    as    a 

sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  to  extend  his 


frontiers  at  the  expense  of  his  enemiea 
Kent  ceased  to  be  a  palatine  earldom  after 
the  death  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  whikt  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Hexhamshire,  in  Northumber- 
land, were  made  counties  palatine.  Henry  I. 
granted  royal  rights  over  the  Ish»  of  Ely  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  the  year  1351  Lan- 
caster was  created  a  palatine  earldom.  "  The 
palatine  earldom  of  Chester,**  says  Bishop 
Stubbe,  "had  its  own  courts,  judges,  and 
staff  of  officers,  constable,  steward,  and  the 
rest ;  it  had  its  parliament,  consisting  of  the 
barons  of  the  county,  and  was  not  until  1541 
represented  in  the  Parliament  of  the  king- 
dom.*' The  other  counties  palatine,  with  the 
exception  of  Lancaster  ana  Chester,  which 
were  held  by  the  crown,  and  of  Durham,  were 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  country  during  the 
sixteenth  centur>'.  The  palatine  jurisdiction 
of  Durham  remained  with  the  bishop  until 
1836,  whilst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Palatine 
Courts  at  Lancaster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chancery  Court,  were  transferred  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873. 

Pale*  Tub.  That  part  of  Ireland  which 
was  de  facto  subject  to  English  law  began  to  be 
called  the  "  Pale  **  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
was  in  earlier  times  distinguished  from  Celtic 
Ireland  as  **  the  English  land.**  The  Pale 
was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  waste  marches, 
beyond  which  lay  the  lands  of  the  Irish 
enemy.  From  the  invasion  of  Edwaid 
Bruce,  in  1315,  until  the  Gremldine  rebellion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  extent  of 
<*  the  English  land  **  steadily  diminished. 
Bruce  harried  the  Pale  mercileaslv  in  1316 
and  1317.  The  small  English  freeholders 
were  forced  to  follow  the  Lord-Deputy  in 
his  "  hostings.**  Their  abandoned  farmsteads 
were  robbed  and  burnt  by  English  and  Irish 
alike.  They  fled  in  great  numbers  acroot 
the  seas,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  legal 
prohibitions.  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367) 
openly  acknowledges  the  division  of  Ireland 
into  a  Celtic  and  an  English  territory,  and 
attempts  to  isolate  them  from  each  other  b^ 
decreeing  savage  penalties  against  Celtic 
intruders  into  the  Pale,  and  English  colonists 
adopting  Irish  customs.  But  the  law  was 
soon  a  dead  letter.  The  statute  of  Edward 
IV.,  c.  3,  provides,  just  a  century  later,  for 
the  sweanng-in  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale  as  heges,  and  declares  that  deputies 
shall  be  named  to  accept  their  oaths  **  for  the 
multitude  that  is  to  be  sworn.**  The  Parlia- 
mentof  Drogheda  in  1494  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mound  and  ditch  around  the  Enghah 
borders,  "  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the 
waters  of  Auliffy  to  the  mountain  in  Kil- 
dare,  from  the  waters  of  Auliffy  to  Trim,  and 
so  forth,  to  Meath  and  Uriel.**  These  prac- 
tically continued  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Pale 
until  Henry  VIII.  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  island.  Dalkey,  Tallaght,  Kil* 
cullen,  Naas,  Kilcock,  Sydan,  Ardeo,  Denver, 
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Lords  on  Sept.  4.  The  antation  completed 
the  diviflioii  of  classes  in  Ireland,  and  made 
the  minority  feel  that  the  Union  was  essential 
to  their  existence. 

Afinual  Register;  Leeky,  Tke  Leader*  of  PvhUc 
Opinion  in  Ireland,  [J.  W.  F.] 


temngdon,  Philip  {d,  circa  1424),  was 
one  01  the  chief  supporters  of  WicUf  at 
Oxford,  but  subsequently  being  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Lollardy  he  became  one  of  its 
etroni^est  opponents.  In  1408  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lmcoln  and  cardinal  by  the  Pope, 
but  in  1419  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
see,  having  violated  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire 
in  accepting  the  cardinalship  without  royal 
consent.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  obscurity  for  some  years  longer. 

Senresentatioil.  [Elections  ;  Paulia- 

KENT.J 

Sapresantatiye  Peers  are  those  peers 

of  ScoUand  and  Ireland  selected  by  their  order 
to  represent  them  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
the  Act  of  (Jnion  with  Scotland  (1707)  it  was 
enacted  that  Scotland  should  be  represented 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  sixteen 
peers  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  (at  this  time  numbering  154).  The 
proportion  of  Scotch  to  English  members 
of  Parliament  had  been  fixed  at  one  to 
twelve,  and  the  same  proportion  was  observed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  representative 

rrs  were  to  be  elected  for  each  Parliament 
open  voting,  and  proxies  of  absent  nobles 
were  allowed.  No  fresh  Scotch  peerages  were 
in  future  to  be  created.  In  1711  the  House 
of  Lords  denied  the  right  of  Scotch  non« 
representative  peers  who  had  been  given 
English  peerages  to  sit  among  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  conferring  of 
English  titles  on  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peers,  and  after  a  decision  of  the  judges  in 
1782  the  crown  recommenced  to  grant 
patents  of  peerage  in  Great  Britain  to  Scotch 
peers.  More  than  half  the  Scotch  peers  are 
now  also  peers  of  England,  and  ultimately 
only  sixteen  will  remain  without  an  here- 
ditar}'  right  to  sit,  and  these  will  perhaps  be 
made  hereditary  peers  of  Parliament.  It 
may  be  added  that  one  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Peerage  Bill  of  1720—21  was  to  substitute 
twenty-five  hereditary  for  sixteen  elected 
peers  from  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland  (1801),  twenty-eight  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  were  added  to  the  House  of 
Lords :  these,  however,  were  to  be  elected  for 
life,  and  not,  as  in  Scotland,  for  one  Parlia- 
ment only.  A  new  Irish  peerage  may  only  be 
created  when  three  have  become  extinct  But 
when  the  number  shall  have  ^en  to  100 
it  is  to  be  kept  at  that  figure  by  the  creation 
of  one  new  peerage  whenever  a  peerage 
becomes  extinct,  or  an  Irish  peer  becomes  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord**  Report  qn  the  Dignity  <^f  a  Peer:  May, 


SequestSy  Thb  Covbt  of«  was  ao  off- 
shoot of  the  Privy  Council  in  its  judicial 
capacity.  The  creation  of  a  minor  coort  of 
equity  was  necessitated  by  numerous  Glares 
of  justice  in  the  common  law  court,  which 
refused  to  afford  any  remedy  beyond  that 
specified  by  the  king's  original  writ.  Ac- 
cordingly an  order  for  regulating  the  Council, 
of  the  13th  Richard  IL,  required  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
Council  to  meet  between  eight  and  nine 
oVlock  in  order  to  examine  and  despatch  the 
bills  of  people  of  lesser  charge.  In  the  4  Ist 
of  Elizabeth  this  court,  which  was  frequently 
resorted  to,  was  declared  illegal  by  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  was  finally 
abolished,  together  with  the  Star  Chamber, 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  There  were  also 
local  tribunals,  known  as  courts  of  request  or 
courts  of  conscience  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  limited  at  first  to  sums  under  40s.,  aikd 
afterwards  under  £6.  The  first  of  these  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1626, 
which  confirmed  a  court  which  had  been  in- 
stituted in  London  by  order  of  Council  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  similar  courts  weie 
soon  afterwards  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliamem 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
proved,  however,  very  inadequate,  and  weie 
suppressed  by  the  County  Court  Act  of  1946. 

Speooe,  EiiuitahU  Jumdtc<ion  of  the  C^mrt  of 
Chancery ;  IMd  Pratt,  Abetract  of  Adni^  P«rlM- 
ment  relating  to  Courts  o/Uequett ;  Stephen,  Com* 
mentarie*t  vol.  iii. 

Besoissory  ▲ot,  Thb,  was  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1^61.  •*  It  i^ 
scinded  or  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  law 
all  the  statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
1640  or  subsequently.  This  withdrew  from 
the  statute-book  all  legislation  later  thAn  the 
year  1633,  for  the  Parliament  of  1039  passed 
no  statutes  '*  (Burton).  It  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Primrose  with  the  object  of  an- 
nulling the  Acts  establishing  Presb^-terianisqi 
in  Scotland.  It  was  brought  in  and  passed 
in  one  day  (March  28th),  and  immecbatd^ 
approved  by  Lord  Middleton,  the  High 
Commissioner,  without  waiting  for  leave  from 
the  king.  Burnet  says  of  it,  ''Iliis  was  a 
most  extravagant  thing,  and  only  fit  to  be 
concluded  after  a  drunken  bout." 

Bomet,  Uiel,  nf  hie  Own  Time;  Burton,  Hw(. 

q/*  Scotland. 

Sesolntioners  was  the  name  given  to 
the  supporters  of  the  coalition  between  the 
Scotch  Koyalists  and  the  Presbyterian  party 
proposed  by  the  Aigyle  government  in  the 
autunm  of  1650.  Li  the  Kirk  commission, 
which  met  at  Perth,  a  resolution  was  passed 
empowering  the  government  to  relax  theAot 
of  Classes,  and  allow  the  Royalists  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Those  who  supported  ^«« 
policy  were  called  Resolutionert. 


now 
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iw  understood,  this  phrase  ezpnsses  tlis 
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his   life    against    Otho's    efforts   to    obtain 

benefices  for  foreigners  in  England.     The 

archbishop  also  came  into  conflict  with  Henry 

in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Simon  de 

Montfort  to  the  king's  sister  Eleanor,  widow 

of  the  Earl  Marshal,  whom  he  refused  to  free 

from  her  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood.    In 

1238  Edmund  visited  Rome  to  obtain  papal 

support  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  in 

the  monasteries  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester. 

But  the  pope,  in  revenge  for  his  action  in  the 

matter  of  the  alien  clergy,  treated  him  with 

studied  insult,  and  decided  all  the  appeals 

against  him.     At  last   in  despair  Edmund 

retired  to  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  in  France, 

and  died  at  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Soissy 

in  1240.   «The  popular  belief  in  Ms  sanctity 

and  the'  miracles  reported  from  his  tomb 

forced  Innocent  IV.,  much  a^;ainst  his  wiU, 

to  consent  to  his  canonisation  in  1246. 

Hook,  Arehbiahop»  of  Cantnhurjf,  vol.  iii, 
baaed  on  a  contemporazy  Lif*  byBertrand^bbot 
of  Pontigny.  Qreen,  HUt.  ofEnglith  P«ople.  gives 
some  account  of  his  Oxford  me,  and  Stubbs, 
0oiw4.  Hi«t,  ch.  zIy.,  of  bis  oonititntional 
aotion.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Sicll,  Richard,  Lord  Rich  {d.  1567), 
who  "brought  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
bar  of  England  than  any  member  of  the 
profession**  (Campbell),  was  in  1533  made 
Solicitor-Gteneral.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  giving  as 
evidence  an  untrue  version  of  a  private 
conversation  with  More,  and  so  securmg  his 
conviction.  He  was  rewarded  in  1537  by 
being  recommended  to  the  office  of  Speaker, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  was  a  ready 
agent  of  the  court  in  the  prosecution  alike  of 
I^testanta  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Under 
the  will  of  Henry  YIII.  Rich  was  appointed 
a  councillor  to  assist  in  the  goverxmient  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  October 
(1548)  succeeded  Paulet  as  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  In  1549  ho  drew  up  the  articles 
charging  Lord  Seymour  of  budeley  with 
treason,  and  subsequently'  joined  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  his  former  patron  Somerset. 
In  1551  he  resigned  the  Chancellorship,  and 
remained  prominent  only  as  a  persecutor. 

Biehard  I.,  Kino,  {b.  Sept.  13,  1157, 
f.  July,  1189,  d.  April  6, 1199),  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  rule 
his  mother's  possessions  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  when  still  quite  young  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Aquitaine, 
where  he  speedily  joined  in  the  great  con- 
spiracy of  1173  against  his  father.  Pardoned 
at  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  passed 
sevM*al  years  in  a  series  of  chivalrous  and 
brilliant  exploits  among  the  wild  feudal  nobles 
of  Guienne  and  Poitou.  His  success  made 
his  elder  brother  so  envious  that  he  insisted 
on  Richard  doing  homage  to  him,  and  on  his 
r^nsal  a  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers 


(1183).  In  allianoe  wkh  Bertnnd  de  Born, 
Richard's  great  enemy,  Henry  and  QtaSry 
reduced  Richard  to  sudi  straits  that  Henry 
II.  had  to  go  to  his  aaaistawce.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Henry  oomcfaided  the  war, 
but  in  1184  another  quarrel  between  Richard 
and  his  father  ensued  on  the  former's 
refusal  to  gratify  the  latter  by  surrendering  a 
portion  of  Aquitaine  to  his  brother,  John. 
Richard's  restless  temper  was  constantly  in- 
volving him  in  wars  with  his  neighbours, 
from  which  nothing  but  his  Other's  influence 
could  extricate  him.  Yet  in  1189  he  in- 
spired that  last  successful  revolt,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  old  king  died. 

Despite  his  constant  revolts,  Richard  secured 
the  succession  without  difficulty.  He  hurried 
to  England,  not  with  the  view  of  taking  poe- 
session  of  the  government  so  much  as  to 
secure  means  to  embark  on  the  projected 
crusade,  into  which  he  threw  all  his  ener^. 
He  held  a  great  council  at  Pipewell,  in  which 
he  displaced  Henry's  old  ministers,  sold  a 
large  number  of  places,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  during  his  absence. 
About  three  months  after  his  coronation  he 
left  England. 

The  history  of  Richard's  reign  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  main  subjects — the 
personal  adventures  of  the  king  in  Palestine, 
Oermany,  and  finally  in  Fnuice,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  during  his  absence. 
The  brilliant  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  king, 
and  that  martial  prowess  which  gave  him 
the  name  of  Cvur  de  Liortf  were  nowhere  better 
displayed  than  in  his  adventures  in  the  east. 
After  some  delays  in  France,  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus  landed  in  Sicily  in  June, 
1190.  After  rescuing  his  sister  from  the 
hands  of  the  usurper,  Tancred,  and  incurring 
the  French  king's  hostility  by  repudiating  the 
latter's  sister,  Alice,  to  whom*  he  had  been  long 
contracted  in  marriage,  in  &vour  of  Beren- 
garia  of  Navarre,  Richaid  set  out  for  Palestine, 
conquering  Cyprus  on  his  way,  and  bestow- 
ing it  on  Guy  of  Lusignan.  He  arrived  in 
P^estine  in  time  to  save  Acre,  but  the  return 
home  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  quarrel  of 
Richard  with  the  Duke  of  Austria,  made  the 
barren  victories  against  the  Saracens  of  little 
avail  in  effiXiting  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
City.  At  last  in  1192  Richard  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  three  years'  truca  with  Saladin, 
which  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Prankish 
kingdom,  and  gave  pilgrims  free  access  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  way  home  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  his  old  enemy  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  handed  over  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  who  as  the  representative  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  was  glad  to  get  hold  of  the 
uncle  and  protector  of  Otto  the  Guelf. 

Meanwlule  the  soundness  of  the  adminis- 
trative ^rstem  which  Henry  II.  had  established 
was  being  thoroughly  tested  in  England. 
Despite  the  incompleteness  of  Richard's  ar- 
rangements, despite  the  intrigaes   of   Bad 
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wards  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  a  mag- 
netic surrey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
an  expedition  in  the  Erehu»  and  Terror  to  the 
Antarctic  Seas,  the  chief  purpose  in  view  being 
magnetic  investigations.  This  voyage,  which 
occupied  a  period  of  four  years,  was  rich  in 
additions  made  to  the  previous  knowledge  of 
tiie  Antarctic  regions  in  geography,  geology, 
soology,  and  botuiy.  In  1 844  he  was  knighted. 
In  1847  he  published  the  results  of  his  dis- 
coveries and  researches  in  the  southern  and 
Antarctic  regions,  in  two  volumes.  In 
January,  1848,  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  Eh' 
Urffr%$$  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  seuxh  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Rotharham,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
York  1480—1500,  had  been  one  of  Edward 
lY/s  chaplains,  and  in  1468  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  In  1476  he  was  translated 
to  Lincoln,  and  in  1474  was  made  Lord 
Caiancellor.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  till  1483, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  resi^  it  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Richard 
for  some  little  while,  and  after  his  release 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
public  afbirs.  In  1480  he  had  been  created 
Archbishop  of  York. 

SotheSf  John,  6th  Earl  of,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After 
the  Restoration  he  became  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1680  was 
created  a  duke.  On  his  death,  however,  in  1 68 1 , 
without  male  heirs,  the  duchy  became  extinct. 

SothaMiyf  David,  Dukb  of,  the  eldest 
■on  of  Robert  fn.  of  Scotland,  was  a  man  of 
profligate  and  idle  habits;  in  1398  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  two  years  afterwards 
successfully  defended  the  castle  of  Edinbmgh ; 
the  same  year  he  married  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  seized  at  the  instigation  of  his 
micle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  imprisoned 
in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he  died  of  starva- 
tion (March,  1402). 

Soihsohild's  Case  (1847).  Baron 
Lionel  N.  de  Rothschild,  a  Jew,  was  returned 
as  one  of  the  members  for  the  City  of  London 
in  1847.  His  return  was  perfectly  legal,  but 
he  was  unable  to  take  the  oath  bemuse  it 
contained  the  words,  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian/'  He  thwefore  sat  below  the  bar 
for  four  sessions  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
the  legislature.  Being  disappointed,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  rights  by  the  existing  law. 
He  therefore,  in  1850,  presented  himself  to  be 
sworn.  After  some  discussion  he  was  allowed 
to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  but  omitted 
the  words,  "  on  the  true  ^th,  &c."  He  was 
immediately  directed  to  withdraw,  and  after  a 
learned  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  he 
eould  neither  sit  nor  vote  till  he  had  taken  the 
oath  in  the  usual  manner.    In  consequence. 


he  was  prevented  from  sitting  until  1848,  when 

the  disability  was  removed.     [Jews.] 

QommwM  JomnuU;  flaMard^  3rd  ser.,  nih. 
287,  386,  486,  7ti8. 

HoimflllftftCl.  The  name  of  Roundhead 
took  its  rise  at  the  same  time  as  the  name 
<^  Cavalier,  in  the  tumults  which  occurred 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Bishops  Ezolnaiosi 
Bill  at  the  end  of  1641.  like  Cavalier,  it 
referred  originally  to  the  external  character- 
istics of  the  men,  whose  party  name  it  after- 
wards became.  **  These  people,  or  citixens,'* 
says  Lilly,  '*who  used  to  flock  unto  Wert- 
minster,  were,  most  of  them,  men  of  a  mean, 
or  a  middle-  quality.  .  .  •  They  were 
modest  in  their  apparel,  but  not  in  theii 
language ;  they  had  the  hair  of  their  heads 
veiy  few  of  them  longer  than  their  ears, 
whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  ^boee  w1m> 
usually  with  their  oriea  attended  at  West- 
minster, were  bv  a  nickname  called  Round- 
heads.*' According  to  Rushworth  the  word 
was  first  used  on  Dec.  27,  1641,  by  David 
Hide,  a  disbanded  officer,  who  in  one  of  the 
riots  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  to  "  cat  the 
throats  of  those  round-headed  dogs  that 
bawled  against  bishops,*'  ''which  paanonatt 
expression  of  his,  as  hir  as  I  could  ever  leant, 
was  the  first  mentioning  of  that  term  or  oom< 
pellation  of  Roundheads,  which  after  wardf 
grewso  general.*'  '*From  these  contestations,*' 
says  Clarendon  of  the  tumults,  "the  twc 
terms,  Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  came  to  he 
received  in  discourse,  and  were  afterwazdf 
continued  ioT  the  most  succinct  distinction  d 
affections  throughout  the  quarrel."  A.  dif> 
ferent  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
given  by  Baxter.  **  Some  say  it  was  becanse 
the  queen  at  6trafiE6rd*s  trial  asked  who  that 
round-headed  man  was,  meaning  Pym,  because 
he  spoke  so  strongly."  The  name  did  not 
go  out  of  use  till  i^r  the  Revolution. 

ClArendoB,  Hist,  of  th«  lMMlI«oa ;  Boshworth, 
HUtoricQl  0oa$eti4>n9;  Baxter,  l4f»;  LOlj. 
Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy,  [C.  H.  F.] 

BOQBd  Bolimt  Thb  (February,  1789), 
an  engagement  in  writing  between  twen^ 
Irish  peers  and  thirty-seven  commoners,  with 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  their  head.  It  bound 
all  who  signed  it  to  make  government  impos- 
sible if  the  viceroy  punishM  any  one  of  them 
by  loss  of  office  or  pension  for  their  conduct 
on  the  regency  question.  Lord  Buckingham 
encountered  them  by  an  increase  of  the 
pension  list,  and  the  majority  being  frightened 
consented  to  give  up  their  engagement.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  Ponsonbys,  how- 
ever, held  out  and  lost  their  places. 

SouSy  John  {d,  1491),  chaplain  at  Guy- 
cliff-upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire,  wrote  a 
Hittory  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  It  is  of  some 
importance  for  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.  This  work  has  been  published 
by  Heame- 
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resiiltB.  Someiwt  was  slain,  together  with 
other  Lancastrian  nobles,  the  king  wounded, 
and  York  completely  Tictorions. 

St.  AlKf^nff^  Thb  Sboond  Battls  ov 
(U6i),  was  fought  b^  Queen  Margaret  and 
the  Lancastrians  against  the  Earl  of  War* 
wick.  After  the  victory  at  Wakefield 
Margaret  marched  towards  London,  and  was 
met  at  St.  Albans  by  Warwick.  The  Lan- 
castrians gained  the  day,  the  king  was  je* 
leased,  and  Warwick  compelled  to  retire. 
But  with  incredible  folly  the  results  ol  the 
battle  were  altogether  thrown  away.  London 
was  not  occupied,  nor  was  Uie  Earl  of  War* 
wick  prevented  from  effecting  a  junction 
with  Edward.  The  Lancastrians  retired  to 
the  north,  and  within  a  fortnight  the  Yorkists 
were  in  possession  of  London,  and  Edward 
recognised  as  king. 

St.  AllMUUIt  Thb  CoinrciL  of  (Aug.  4, 
1213),  was  one  of  the  general  councils  of 
John*8  reign.  It  is  extremely  important  in 
constitntional  history  as  a  step  in  the  pro- 
^^ress  of  the  representative  system,  smce 
it  was  attended,  not  merely  by  the  great 
barons,  but  by  representatives  (the  reeve  and 
four  others)  of  the  P^ple  Af  Uie  towns  in 
the  royal  demesne.  The  Cooncil  was  called 
by  the  Justiciar  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  who 
promised  to  abide  by  the  laws  <rf  Henry  I. 
henceforth.  In  the  same  year,  in  a  summons 
to  a  Council  at  Oxford  (of  the  nrooeedings  of 
which  there  is  no  record ;  indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  it  never  met),  each  of  ^le  sheriffs  is  or- 
dered to  send  four  discreet  men  from  his  shire. 

St.  AlbaiUi,  Fhancis  Bacon,  Viscount 
{h.  1 56 1 ,  <f.  1626) ,  often  called  (though  of  course 
incorrectly)  Lord  Bacon,  was  the  son  of  8ir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  under  Elizabeth. 
At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  at  sixteen 
he  became  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  went 
to  France  in  the  retinue  of  the  English 
ambassador.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  «  Here  he 
stayed  a  couple  of  years,  until  he  was  recalled 
to  England  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Left 
with  but  scanty  means,  he  now  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  law,  and  began 
that  long  struggle  for  preferment  in  which 
was  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In 
1584  he  entered  Parliament,  and  in  1586 
became  a  Bencher.  But  for  some  years  after 
this  he  made  no  progress.  Lord  Burleigh,  to 
whom  he  naturally  looked  for  assistance — for 
the  Treasurer  had  married  the  sister  of 
Bacon's  mother — distrusted  him,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  his  frequent  appeals;  while 
the  younger  Cecil  was  probably  jealous  of  his 
cousin's  ability,  and  constantly  threw  obstacles 
in  his  way.  In  1593,  however,  Bacon's 
friendship  with  Essex  seemed  about  to  open 
to  him  the  path  to  distinction.  The  place  of 
Attorney-General  became  vacant,  ana  Essex 
demanded  it  lor  him,  but  in  vain:  for  the 
influence  of  the  Cecils  was  victonons,  and 
Hist.— 35 


their  nominee  Coke  was  appoinied.  Frote 
this  time  dates  that  bitter  rivalry  between 
Bacon  and  the  great  master  of  the  common 
law,  which  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
fall  of  both.  Essex  failed  even  to  gain  for 
his  friend  the  Solicitor's  place,  and  aUempted 
to  console  him  by  the  gift  of  an  estate  worth 
some  £1,800.  Vet  in  spite  of  the  many 
services  Essex  had  rendered  to  him,  Bacon 
took  a  prominent  part  on  the  side  of  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  for  high 
ti-eason,  and  was  employed  to  write  A  pamphlet 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  government. 

At  James's  accession,  Bacon,  with  a  crowd 
of  others,  was  knighted.  He  was  a  pro- 
minent fig^e  in  the  Parliament  of  lo04, 
and,  while  acting  as  spokesman  of  the  Com- 
mons, pleased  the  king  by  flattery,  and  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  arranged  eompro- 
mises,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Buckmg- 
hamshire  election.  On  the  question 'of  the 
union  of  the  two -kingdoms  Bacon  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  king ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  proposals'  to  be 
Lid  before  the  comonssioii,  and  as  a  member 
of  it  argued  ably  i^  support  of  James's  project. 
In  1606  he  married  Alice  Barnham,  an 
alderman's  daughter.  In  June,  1 607,  he  at  last 
gained  a  foothold  upon  the  ladder  of  promotion, 
and  became  Soliator-General.  As  such  his 
work  was  chiefly  of  a  routine  character ;  in 
the  Commons,  however,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  discussions  upon  the  Great 
Contract.  After  Salisbury's  death,  in  1612, 
Bacon  was  able  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  the  king,  and  henceforth  his  rapid  rise 
was  certain.  In  Oct.,  1613,  he  was  made 
Attorney-General;  but  though  this  office 
gave  him  a  prominent  place  among  the  royal 
ministers,  his  worir  was  but  to  carry  out  and 
defend  royal  decisions,  and  he  hM  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  genenJ  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  took  mrt  in  the  trials  of  Peacham 
and  Somerset,  oef ended  the  benevolence  of 
1614 — 15,  and  assisted  in  the  fa\imiIiation  of 
Chief  Justice  Coke  in  1616.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  favour  of  Buckingham, 
Bacon  became  Lord  Keeper  in  M&rch,  1617, 
in  Jan.,  1618,  Chancellor,  in  the  July  of 
the  same  year  Baron  Yenilam,  and  in  Jan., 
1621,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  He  was  still 
a  mere  agent  of  the  government,  and  when 
he  chanced  unintentionally  to  offend  Bucking- 
ham in  the  matter  of  the  marriage  of  Coke's 
daughter,  he  had  to  make  a  degrading  sub- 
mission. 

When  Parliament  met  in  January,  1621. 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  public-  hostility  to 
the  Chancellor.    The  Commons  were  eager  to 

J'oin  the  king  in  a  contest  with  Spain,  but 
^ames  refus^  to  declare  for  a  war  policy; 
whereupon  the  Commons  in  disgust  turned 
to  the  discussion  of  domestic  -gprievances. 
Foremost  amongst  these  were  the  monopolies. 
An  attack  began  upon  the  referees,  i.f.,  those 
I  law  officers  (including  BacOri)  and  others  who 
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ability,    but   he   was   loyalf    generooB,  and 

earnest  in  stiiTing  to  do  ms  duty. 

Wmi«m  of  Habnesbozy ;  Hook,  XivM  <tf  ffc« 
Arekhi$hop$, 

Theodore  of  Tarsus  (b-  603,  d.  690), 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (669--690),  was 
Greek  by  birth,  whom  Pope  Vitalian  sdected 
for  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  the 
archbishop-elect,  Wighard,  at  Borne.  Theo- 
dore is  an  impoitant  personage  in  the  history 
of  the  English  Church,  for  he  it  was  who 
organised  the  Church,  developed  the  Epis-* 
copal  system,  and  drew  up  the  fiunous  Peni- 
tential, which  was  Uie  recognised  tezt-book 
of  confessors  for  many  years.  He  did  much 
to  encourage  learning,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  uie  study  of  Greek  into  England. 
His  work  is  well  summed  up  by  Dean  Hook 
in  one  sentence — **He  converted  what  had 
been  a  missionary  station  into  an  established 
Church."  He  was  the  last  of  the  Boman 
bishops;  henceforth  they  were  English. 

Bede,  XoeUt.  Eid.i  Anglo-Saafon    OKnnieU: 
Hook,  Lhm  of  th^  ArckbUkop: 

Theologieal  Ckmtroversy,  Tub,  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  March,  io59,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  discussion  nominally  intended 
to  settle  certain  questions  of  doctrine  and 
ritual ;  but  it  had  be^i  determined  beforehand 
by  the  Protestant  party  that  the  discussion 
should  be  in  their  favour,  and  that  no  decision 
should  be  arrived  at.  The  subjects  of  contro- 
versy were : — 

1.  The  use  of  prayer  in  a  tongue  unknown 
to  thepeople. 

2.  Ilie  right  of  local  churches  to  change 
their  ceremonies  if  the  edification  of  the 
people  required  it. 

3.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick 
and  dead  said  to  be  offered  in  the  mass. 

The  champions  of  Catholicism  were  Bishops 

White,  Baynes,  Scot,  and  Watson,  Archdeacon 

Langdale,  Chedsey,  the  chaplain  of  Bishop 

Bonner,  and  Harpsfeld.  The  Protestants  were 

Scory,  Grindal,  Coxe,  Whitehead,    Aylmer, 

Home,  Guest,  and  JeweL 

Bnnet,  Btfformatiim;  Hook,  Li«Mc/ifc«  Arek' 
bisfcopt. 

Theow  was  the  Anp:lo-Saxon  name  for  a 
slave.  There  were  various  kinds  of  slaves — 
the  bom  slave,  i.e.,  the  child  of  slave  parents ; 
the  captive,  often  a  Briton;  the  voluntary 
slave,  who  sold  himself  to  avoid  starvation ; 
the  man  who  was  sold  into  slavery  because 
he  could  not  pay  his  debts,  or  the  fine  f  ot  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Nominally  the  slaves 
were  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  lords, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  them ; 
they  had  no  legal  rights,  and  no  wergild. 
But  in  practice  the  theow  had  recogmsed 
rights,  tie  was  entitled  to  regular  fowl  and 
holiday,  and  any  ill-treatment  of  him  by  his 
lord  was  punished  by  the  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  might  purchase  his  own  freedom 
with  his  savings,  or  he  might  be  manumitted 
by  his  lord.    After  the  (S>nqiie8t  the  slave- 


class  ceases  to  exist,  and  is  merged  with 
the  lower  ceorl  into  the  general  class  of 
villeins. 

Kemble,   The  Soxwm  in    KnfUmd:    Stnbln, 
C<m9t.  Hitt 

Thirll^,  Thomas  (d.  1570),  Bishop  <d 
Westminster,  Norwich,  and  Ely,  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  (havelines  in  1546,  was  sent 
in  1553,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Philip 
Hoby,  to  Brussels  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Under  Mary  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  persecution  of  tho  Bef ormers  in 
1558 ;  was  sent,  with  two  other  commissionen, 
to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
France.  He  refused  to  take  Izie  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Elizabetii,  and  was  deposed, 
though  he  was  treated  with  great  kindne«  by 
Archbishop  Paricer. 

Thirty,  Thb  Battle  of  Thb  (March  27, 
1350),  was  the  name  given  to  an  engagement 
between  the  English  partisans  of  Montf<nt 
and  the  Breton  fdlowers  of  Charles  of  Bloia. 
It  was  fought  at  Hoermel  in  Britanny,  and 
by  agreement  the  number  of  combatants  was 
limited  to  thirty  on  either  side.  Hie  "RngliA 
were  defeated. 

Thir^-Vine  Articles.  [A&ncLBa.] 
Thistlewood,  Arthvb  {b.  1770,  d.  1820), 

started  in  life  originaUr  with  some  for- 
tune as  a  subaltern  officer,  first  in  the 
militia,  and  then  in  a  regiment  of  the  Ime, 
stationed  in  the  West  Incaee.  After  having 
resigned  his  commission,  and  spent  some  time 
in  ijnerica,  he  passed  into  France,  where  he 
arrived  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre. 
There  he  formed  revolutionary  opinions. 
He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  scheme  of 
Dr.  Watson,  but  was,  like  him,  acquitted. 
He  then  sent  a  thallenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
for  which  he  was  puniuied  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Upon  his  liberation  (Aug., 
1819),  he  found  himself  excluded  frcnn  re- 
spectable Society,  without  resources  or  hopes. 
The  natural  violence  of  his  disposition  was 
stimulated  by  this,  and  aided  by  a  number 
of  individuals  eqiudly  desperate,  he  planned 
the  Gate  Street  Conspiracy  (q.v.)  for  which 
he  was  executed,  glorying  in  his  attempt  and 
regretting  its  fiiilure. 

Tliom  was  a  broken-down  brewer  who 
had  gone  mad.  In  1837  he  appeared  in  Can- 
terbury and  various  parts  of  Kent,  styling 
himself  8ir  William  Courtenay,  of  Powder* 
ham  Castle,  Knight  of  Malta,  King  of  Jem* 
salem,  and  various  other  titles.  He  was  con- 
fined in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  was  subsequently 
released.  When  he  came  out  he  announced 
himself  as  a  second  Messiah  to  the  peasants, 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  himself  on  their 
excited  imaginations  by  denouncing  tiie  new 
Poor  Law,  which  was  then  intensely  hated  and 
feared.  He  asserted  that  he  had  come  to 
recenerate  the  whole  world  and  save  his 
f<wowen  from  the  new  Poor  Law.    He  aa- 
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Scotch  force,  oommanded  by  Bachan,  Ckmstable 
of  France.  The  want  of  diBcipline  in  the  French 
army,  and  the  misconduct  of  ^e  Lombard 
mercenaries,  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  victory  of  the  English.  The  French 
were  completely  routed,  and  out  of  a  force  of 
18,000  left  between  4,000  and  5,000  on  the 
field.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were  the  Con- 
stable, and  ti^e  Earl  of  Douglas,  while  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on  and  other  generals  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  victory  practically 
ensured  the  supremacy  of  the  English  in  the 
north  of  France.  Vemeuil  is  one  of  the 
frontier  towns  of  Maine,  and  is  not  &ir  from 
Evreux. 

Vomiooilies  (or  VsKicoirBsl,  Thb,  were 
an  ancient  British  tribe  who  inhaoited  part  of 
Perthshire,  the  whole  of  Angus,  and  a  large 
part  of  Kincardineshire.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Rhf  s  they  occupied  Meam,  Angus,  and 
the  east  of  Fife,  having  for  their  chief  town 
an  unidentified  place,  Orrea.  The  same  autho- 
rity regards  this  tribe,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  being  one  with  the  later  MseatSB, 
and  considers  them' to  have  been  on  the  whole 
neither  Gk>idelic  nor  Brythonic,  i.^.,  not 
Celtic  at  all  by  race,  but  members  of  the 
aboriginal  Picts. 

Bh^s,  Cdtic  Britain, 

Vernon,  Edward,  Adioral  {b.  1684,  d. 
1757),  was  the  son  of  James  Vernon  (q.v.). 
Entering  the  nav}%  he  served  in  the  Vigo 
expedition,  and  was  captain  at  twenty-one, 
and  rear-admiral  at  twenty-four.  He  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Penrhyn  and 
Portsmouth  from  1727  to  1741,  and  in  this 

r'tion  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Walpole. 
1799  he  was  despatched  to  the  Antilles 
with  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments there,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize 
Porto-Bello  from  an  insufficiencyof  force. 
In  1741  he  was  associated  with  Wentworth 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Cartha- 
gena.  But  even  this  failure  did  not  destroy 
his  popularity  at  home,  where  he  was  elected 
for  three  boroughs  at  once,  and  continued  to 
take  part  in  politics  for  some  years  afterwards. 
Sfamhope,  Hiai.  of  England. 

Vomon,  James  (Jl.  1708),  was  a  "Whig 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In 
Dec.,  1697,  on  the  sudden  resignation  of  Sir 
WilHam  Trumball,  he  was  elevated  from  the 
post  of  Under-Secretary  to  that  of  Secretary 
of  State,  through  the  influence  of  Shrews- 
bury (q.v.).  Soon  afterwards,  in  conjunction 
with  Montague,  he  was  elected  for  West- 
minster. He  attempted  in  vain  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Resumption  Bill,  proposing  that  WiUiam 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  third  of  the  Irish 
grants.  WTien  the  Partition  Treaties  were 
discussed  he  carried  a  resolution  that  the 
House  would  support  the  king,  and  even  pro- 
posed that  William  should  he  authorised  to 
conclude  alliances.    On  the  accession  of  Anne 


he  was  dismissed  from  office.  He  was,  taya 
Banke,  **  a  pliant  Whig,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  knew  how  to  avoid  TfiRlritig  enemies 
of  those  he  was  oUiged  to  injure ;  one  sees 
from  his  letters  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  waA 
ever  cautious,  even  in  his  warmest  confideno^ 
— a  caution  needful  in  one's  lifetime,  no 
doubt,  but  useless  to  posterity.  One  would 
gladly  have  seen  nlainer  language  in  his  Cor- 
respondence." Yemon*s  Coru^Domienef  from 
1696  to  1708  was  edited  by  G.  P.  R.  James, 
in  three  volumes,  and  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  the  years  it  eoven, 
Banke,  Hitl.  o/Eng. ;  Maeaolsj,  Hiwl.  9/  Mng^ 

Verona,  Cong&bss  of  (1822).  Thia  con- 
gress, which  met  in  the  vear  1822,  consisted 
of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  powers 
of  Europe,  viz.,  England,  represented  bv  tiie 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Straneford ; 
France,  represented  by  MM.  de  Mont-- 
morency  and  Chateaubriand ;  Bossia,  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  person  and  Count 
Nesselrode ;  Austria,  by  rrincto  Mettemich  ; 
and  Prussia,  by  Pnnce  Hardenberg.  The 
chief  topics  for  discussion  were :  (1)  The  in- 
surrection in  Ch^ece  and  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  (2)  the  evacuation  of 
Piedmont  and  Naples  by  the  Austrian  troops ; 
(3)  the  slave  trade,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  done  away  with  because  of  the  French 
interests  involved  in  that  traffic;  (4)  the 
question  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted 
South  American  States  and  the  piracy  of  the 
neighbouring  seas;  (5)  the  question  as  to 
active  intenerence  in  Spain,  On  this  last 
subject  England  was  isolated,  all  the  other 
powers  declaring  that  they  would  follow  the 
example  of  France  in  their  diplomatic  rela* 
tions  with  Spain. 

Versailles,  The  Treaty  of  (Sep- 
tember, 1783),  closed  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Fiance,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  principal  t^ms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  were:  Hie  full  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  <ni  the 
part  of  England,  with  the  reeognition  of  the 
limits  of  that  republic,  which  also  kept  the 
right  of  fishing  m  ^e  Newfoundland  waters. 
England  returned  to  France  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon ;  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia  and 
Tobago ;  in  the  East,  Pondioherry,  Chander- 
nagore,  together  with  right  of  free  commerce. 
France  gave  up  the  island  of  New  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Mont* 
serrat,  and  others.  In  Africa  TSngland  re- 
nounced Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  and 
restored  Groree,  but  was  guaranteed  the  posses- 
sion of  Fort  St.  James  and  the  river  Gambia, 
with  a  right  to  share  in  the  gum  trade  bxan 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Jean  to  Portendick. 
Permission  was  also  given  to  fortify  Dunkirk. 
As  regards  Spain,  ^unorca  and  the  Floridas 
were  g^ven  up  by  the  English,  who  were, 
however,  to*be  allowed  to  cut  log- wood  within 
certain  limits,and  who  were  to  haveBrovidence 


alao  threw  doubts  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
TurkiHh  govemmeut  at  regards  its  fulfilment 
of  treat)-  obligatioiu.  The  Porta  dadojed 
war  on  Oct.  a,  upon  which  the  eongreas  in. 
quired  on  what  t«nns  Turkey  voold  treat  for 
peace.  The  reply  was :  Only  on  the  immediate 
and  complete  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  the  renewal  of  the  treaties,  and 
TariouB  other  conditions  which  were  ncog- 
nised  by  the  congresi  as  reaaooable.  The 
congress  accordingly  drew  up  a  protocol  to 
this  effect,  and  forwarded  it  to  Bosgia,  which 
power,  however,  rejected  the  terms  offered, 
and  proposed  five  new  ones  (Jan.  13.  1863). 
These  being  found  impossible  of  acceptance, 
the  conference  dissolved. 

TisiUlft)  "^E  8ecom>  CoNoaiss  or,  met 
in  March,  1B£>9,  and  consisted  of  pleni- 
potentiaries from  England  (Lord  J.  GusseH] . 
France,  AuiStna,  Turkey,  and  Kusaia.  Chi 
Uarch  26  it  was  adjourned,  and  only  re- 
q>ened  toward*  the  middle  of  ApriL  The 
negotiaUous  broke  down  on  the  raopoaal  to 
limit  Bussian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Saa, 
and  after  the  withdnwal  of  the  English  and 
French  representative^  the  CongteM  ended 
early  in  June. 

TinuiA.  The  Tbeatv  of  (Manh,  1731), 
compbted  tiia  cettlement  of  Europe  designed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Seville.  By  that  treaty 
the  Emparor  had  been  icolated  in  Europe. 
He  seized  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  England,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  forced  into  a 
war  that  would  result  in  acqniaitiona  by 
Franca  in  the  Austrian  Netherluida  which 
would  be  dangerous  to  England.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Sobert  Walpole,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor.  England  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  secured  the  succession  of  the 
Austrian  domimons,  while  Austria 
the  tarms  proposed  st  Seville, 
destroy  the  Ostcnd  Company,  to 
Don  Carlos  in  bis  duchiet,  and  not  again  to 
threaten  the  balance  of  European  power." 
The  treat}'  waa  signed  without  the  participa- 
tion or  assent  of  France. 

I  the 
ui  desptitched 

1702  nndm-  the  command  of  the  Duka  of 
Ormonde,  with  Sir  George  Booke  at  the  head 
of  the  fleaL  It  consisted  of  fifty  vessels,  of 
which  thirty  were  Engliali  and  twenty  Dutch. 
Ou  July  1  they  sailed  from  St.  Helen'a,and  on 
Aug.  12  they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
Through  disunion  and  jealousy,  very  little 
was  effected  at  this  place  besides  the  plunder 
of  a  few  ports.  News,  however,  now  arrived 
{ram  England  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
galleons  m  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  and  instructions 
to  take  or  destroy  them  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  George  Booke,  who,  however,  bad  re. 
coived  thu  information  earlier,  llie  Dutch 
Teasels  were  communicated  with,  and  on  Oct. 
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11  it  was  resolved  to  atteiutt  to  cafAme  the 
French  and  Spanish  ahipe  which  w«re  dnwa 
up  at  Vigo  Bay,  in  a  (>o«itiott  defended  by  t 
boom  and  a  castle.  Next  day  the  Doke  of 
Ormonde  landed  soma  soldien  to  edbct  a 
divetaion,  and  these  soon  made  theniselTt* 
maateiB  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile  the  boon 
waa  forced  by  the  English  ships,  and  tlu 
French  admiral,  seeing  deetmction  '"""'""'i 
gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  his  own  veaaela.  Ot 
the  enemy's  men-of-war  eleven  wer«  burnt, 
fonr  were  taken  by  the  En^ish  and  six  by 
the  Dutch.  Of  Ibe  galleons  six  were  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  by  the  I>ut«b,  who, 
however,  sunk  six  Others.  Of  the  treasure 
on  board,  valued  at  more  than  40,060,000 
"pieces  of  aigbt,"  much  had  been  taken  «■ 
shore  before  our  arrival,  and  booty  to  the 
amount  ot abont  11,000,000  "peceaef  eo^it" 
alone  tell  into  the  hands  ot  the  victois. 

TilU  TioiO«»,  Thb  Bam.,  or  (1710), 
in  the  War  of  tha  Spanish  Socccsdoo, 
was  the  sequel  to  the  unfortunate  defeat  <d 
the  allies  in  Spain  at  Brihuega.  "Hiat  defeat 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  slo^islmess  of  tha 
Imperial  general,  Staremberg,  in  the  auppott 
of  General  Stanhope.  On  coming  within 
sight  of  Brihuega  at  last,  Staremberg  found 
that  Stanhope  had  surrendered,  and  at  onca 
attempted  to  retitat,  but  fimling  that  step 
impoasible,  be  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  ot 
battle.  He  had  but  thirteen  Ihoaaand  op- 
posed to  twenty.  The  left  wing  ot  the  allied 
troopa  waa  completely  routed  by  the  cavalry 
of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom  waa  Philip,  tha 
French  candidate  for  the  crown.  Instead, 
however,  of  proceeding  to  attack  the  re- 
mainder of  our  army,  the  victoiions  troops  fell 
to  plundering  the  baggage,  leaving  Starem- 
berg free  to  contend  witii  the  left  wing,  a 
contest  in  which  he  was  bo  far  ruxinaftil  that 
by  nighthll  he  was  left  in  possesnoD  of  the 
field,  from  which  the  Duka  of  Vendteie  and 
Philip  had  galloped  in  haate.  The  mwoiy'a 
cannon  were  taken  and  our  own  reotfitDied, 
but  the  allied  forces  had  sufFered  so  much  in 
the  action,  that  Staremberg  deemed  it  ad- 
vinfale  to  retreat  to  Saragoasa. 

J,  E.  Bnrtou,  Rtifn  oT  Qhm  Amu;  Xtbca, 

Villana^a,  ^lleias.  Hieae  woid* 
respectively  dimota  the  depreeaed  condition, 
and  the  class  to  which  at  one  time  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  population  that  was  ii 
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they  were,  the  rustics  benefited  materially  by 
the  oatburst.  **Tho  landlords  ceased  the 
practice  of  demanding  base  services;  they 
let  their  lands  to  leasehold  tenants,  and  ac- 
cepted money  payments  in  lieu  o£  labour; 
they  ceased  to  recall  the  emancipated  labourer." 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreoyer,  that 
emancipation  had  long  been  common,  that 
the  law  was  now  malring  for  freedom,  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  lord, 
and  construing  doubtful  points  in  favour  of 
the  claimed — ^ruling,  for  instance,  that  no 
bastard  could  be  a  villein.  These  causes 
affected  mainly  the  •  ^  villeins  reguxlent,"  as 
those  whose  bondage  was  dependent  on  land 
and  disabled  them  only  towards  their  lords, 
were  called.  It  is  suspected  that  there  were 
also  in  England  "villeins  in  gross,"  whose 
villenage  was  personal  and  al^lute,  whose 
services  at  least  could  be  sold  in  open  market, 
and  who  had  not  a  trace  of  political  status ; 
but  this  is  still  a  disputed  point.  *'  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  viUem  regardent  had 
fallen  into  villenage  by  occupying  some  of 
the  demesne  of  the  lord  on  servile  conditions, 
and  that  the  villein  in  gross  was  a  chatted  of 
the  lord  whom  he  paid  or  maintained  by  a 
similar  allotment  of  land."  But  even  the 
more  debased  form  slowly  gave  way  before 
-continuous  charters  of  enfranchisement;  by 
this  process  the  last  isolated  bondmen  and 
their  families  were,  in  Elizabeth*8  reign, 
quietly  absorbed  in  the  general  mass  of  free 
-citizens.  [J.  R.] 

Stabbs.  Const.  Hict. ;  Hallun,  UiddU  Agts; 
Bogers,  Six  CenturUs  of  W&rk  and  Waget;  See- 
bohm,  TK4  Bnglith  Villag«  Commvnity ;  Yino- 
loff,  YUlenage  in  England;  IwidtlftTid, 
MfdayBooieaiulSsyond.  [The  survival  from 
Soman  timet  of  a  serf -cIom  of  tillers  of  the 
%oil  is  credited  by  some  invettigators  with  a 
large  share  in  the  prodaotion  of  villenage.] 

VilHarSy  Elizabeth  (d,  178S),  was  one  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  to  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
-with  William  of  Orange.  She  became  t£e 
princess  mistress,  for  although  destitute  of 
personal  attractions  she  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talents,  and  "  to  the  end  of  her  life 
great  politicians  sought  her  advice."  In  1693 
Williun  employed  her  in  vain  to  try  and  induce 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  accept  office.  She 
married  Qeorge  Hamilton,  aftei^rards  Earl  of 
Orkney.  William  bestowed  on  her  a  grant 
of  part  of  the  old  crown  property  in  Ireland 
(estimated  at  £24,000,  tlLOugh  reaUv  only 
about  £4,000  a  year),  imd  this  grant  became 
very  unpopular  when  grossly  exaggerated  in 
value  by  ttie  commission  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  Irish  forfeitures  (1699).  It  was  against 
Lady  Orkney,  Woodstock,  and  Eeppel  that 
the  Resumption  Bill  of  1700  was  chiefly 
directed. 

Vimierft,  The  Battle  of  (Aug.  21, 1808), 
doling  the  Peninsular  War,   was   brought 


on  by  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Freock 
army  under  Junot,  four  days  after  the 
combat  of  Rorica.  The  village  of  Vimien 
stands  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  bilk, 
near  the  river  Maceira,  and  about  nine 
miles  from  Torres  Vedras.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley*8  object  was  to  keep  near  the  coast, 
in  order  to  protect  the  landing*  of  Bntiil 
troops;  but  although  holding  the  road  to 
Torres  Vedras,  he  had  been  forestalled  at  thst 
place  by  Junot,  who  had  collected  there  the 
scattered  troops  of  Laborde  and  Loisoo. 
Wellesley  accordingly  took  np  a  defenaiTt 
position,  occupying  two  ridges  and  some  higli 
ground  between  them.  On  the  high  ground 
to  the  south  of  the  village,  Welleelej  placed 
Fane  and  Anstruther  with  some  infant^  and 
six  g^uns,  while  the  bulk  of  the  tro<^>8  occupied 
the  range  west  of  the  Maceira.  On  the  heights 
to  the  ^uBt  and  north  few  troops  were  posted 
owing  to  a  want  of  water.  Junot*s  plan  wis 
to  attack  these  heights,  so  thinly  defended, 
and  so  to  outflank  the  British  left;  but 
Wellesley,  to  meet  this,  withdrew  large 
bodies  from  the  right.  The  French  a^ack 
on  the  centre,  which  was  intended  to  be 
supported  by  the  troops  who  were  told  off  to 
outflank  and  destroy  the  i^glish  left,  met 
with  some  little  success  at  first,  but  was 
checked  at  the  summit  of  the  plateau  by  the 
50th,  who  drove  them  back  over  the  edge, 
and  a  cavalry  charge  completed  their  rout 
In  the  meantime  the  French  troops  on  the 
right,  having  too  late  extricated  ^emsdves 
from  the  ravines  which  had  intercepted  their 
progress,  attacked  Ferguson  on  tiie  extreme 
left,  but  were  vigorously  xepalsed.  The 
pursuit,  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
French  army,  routed  as  it  was,  was  arrested 
by  Burrard,  who  had  arrived,  and  now  took 
up  the  command. 

Napier,  Ptningular  War. 

Vineenty  Henht,  one  of  the  chief  leaden 
and  orators  of  the  Chartists,  was  tried  at 
Monmouth  for  sedition  in  Aug^ust,  1839,  and 
sentenced  to  twelve  months*  imprisonmait 
His  release  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Newport,  Dec.  4, 1839, 
for  participation  in  which  Frost,  Ernest  Jones, 
and  Williams  were  sentenced  to  death. 

VinMar  Hall,  The  Battle  of  (1798), 
during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  was  fought  near 
Enniscorthy,  in  Wexford.  The  Irish  rebels, 
headed  by  Father  Murphy,  assembled  here,  es- 
tablished a  camp,  and  committed  fearful  cni^ 
ties  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  May  29  till 
the  time  when  the  camp  was  stormed,  the 
massacre  of  Protestants  was  a  matter  of  ahnost 
daily  occurrence.  On  June  26,  the  Britidi 
troops,  \mder  the  command  of  General  lake^ 
advanced  from  five  sides  to  attack  the  tMb, 
the  road  to  Wexford  being,  however,  periiai* 
intentionally,  left  open.  The  camp  was  taken 
without  much  fightmg,  only  400  out  of  16,000 
being  killed,    ^niirteen  guns,  however,  were 
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enabled  to  direct  the  important  operations  of 
Green  and  Morgan,  which  resulted  in  the 
collapse  of  the  British  attack,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Comwallis.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  Washington  resigned  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  He 
was,  however,  in  1787,  elected  President  of  the 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
remodelled  the  constitution.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  again  in  1792.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  his  tenure  of  office 
was  the  dcill  with  which  he  kept  America 
clear  of  the  complications  created  by  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1794  hostilities 
seemed  imminent  with  England,  but  Wash- 
ington averted  them  by  sending  John  Jay  to 
London  on  a  special  mission,  and  two  years 
later  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty.  He 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  the  preridency 
a  third  time.  Just  before  his  death,  when 
war  with  France  seemed  at  hand,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

^Murks.  IaU  and  Wxyiinqt  of  ITocHMiyton.  12 
▼ob.,  ana  Diplomatic  Hutory  <^  ih*  AiMtioan  B«- 
volutvmj  Bonoroft,  RUi,  of  America;  Qnixot, 
Wa»hxinf^a%i  WaBhington  Irriog,  lfif$  of 
1fa«fc»n^t«n. 

Waterloo,  Thb  Battlb  of  (J!3e  18, 
1816),  was  oneof  the  decisive  battles  in  history, 
.  since  it  closed  the  great  European  war  against 
France,  and  it  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Europe.  In  June,  1816,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier.  Wellington*s 
army  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  cover  Brussels,  in 
a  long  line  from  Charleroi  to  Antwerp.  The 
Prusnans,  under  Bl&cher,  extended  eastward 
froin  Charleroi  to  Lidge.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  push  between  the  two  armies,  and  to  crush 
them  in  detail.  On  the  16th  he  attacked  the 
Prussians  at  Charleroi,  and  drove  them  back. 
On  the  16th  his  right  attacked  the  Prussians 
at  Ligny,  and,  after  a  hard  battle,  forced  them 
to  fetreat.  Ney,  with  the  French  left,  at  the 
same  time  attacked  the  English  at  Quatre 
Bras.  After  fighting  all  day,  thev  fell  back. 
The  English  slowly  retired  towards  Brussels 
on  the  17th.  Wellington,  relying  on  assistance 
from  Bliicher,  who  was  slowly  retreating  to- 
wards Wavre,  determined  to  fight  at  WatOTloa 
The  field  of  battle  consisted  of  two  low  lines 
of  hills,  'running  parallel  to  one  another,  east 
and  west,  and  separated  by  a  valley  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Wellington  took  up  a 
position  on  the  northern  ridge,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  with  the  Forest  of 
Soignies  in  his  rear,  the  centre  of  theposition 
being  the  hamlet  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  His  army 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  On  the  extreme 
left  of  t^e  front  line  were  light  cavalry,  next  to 
then  were  the  fifth  and  fourth  Hanoverian 
brigades.  On  the  right  of  these  was  Bylandt's 
Dutch  and  Belgian  infantry,  with  Pack  and 
Kemp^s  brigades  on  their  right.  On  their  right, 
and  g^arrisoning  the  ftirm-buildings  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  stood  the  Third  Division,  under 


Alten,  consisting  of  the  King's  Gennan  legion, 
and  a  Hanoverian  brigade.  Totheirrightagmin 
was  Halkett's  brigade,  and  the  two  brigade 
of  the  Guards,  under  MaiUand  and  B3rng,  who 
held  the  farm  of  Hougoumont  The  second 
line  was  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  the 
g^reatest  strength  being  concentrated  bcJiiiftd 
the  centre,  re^ngon  the  Charieroi  road ;  Lord 
Uxbridge  being  in  command  of  the  whole.  The 
French  on  the  opposite  ridge  were  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  with  the  entire  Imperial  Guard, 
cavalry,  and  infiintry,  in  rear  of  the  centre 
as  a  reserve.  The  battle  began  at  half-past 
eleven  by  a  fierce  attack  on  Hougoumoot 
under  Jerome  :  but  though  the  French  won 
the  gardens  and  orchards,  they  could  not  drive 
the  Guards  from  the  buildmgs  tiiemselvet. 
As  this  attack  foiled  in  its  main  object,  Napo- 
leon directed  a  grand  attack  on  the  left-oentr« 
of  the  allied  position.  As  the  columns  ap- 
proached, the  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops  fled 
m  panic ;  but  Picton,  with  the  3,000  men  who 
formod  the  brigades  of  Pack  and  Kemp, 
seized  the  moment  when  the  French  baited  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  His  men  fired  a  volley 
at  Uiirty  yards'  distance,  and  then,  charging, 
drove  the  columns  back  over  the  hilL  Mean- 
while Kellermann's  cuirassiers,  who  had  ridden 
up  the  Charleroi  road  in  support  of  Key's  at- 
tack, had  been  charged  bv  Lord  Uxbridge,  at 
the  head  of  the  Housdiold  Brigade,  and  had 
been  driven  back  in  headlong  confusion.  It 
was  about  half-past  three  when  Napoleon 
found  that  his  grand  attack  had  failea,  and 
that,  far  from  making  any  way,  he  had  very 
much  weakened  his  right  wing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  sure  signs  of  the 
approach  of  the  Prussians.  He  directed  all 
his  splendid  cavalry  to  attack  the  centre  and 
right,  while  fresh  assaults  were  made  upon 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  But  the 
cuirassiers  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
impenetrable  squares  of  Briti^  infantry,  and 
the  artillery  played  upon  them  as  they  retired, 
so  that  they  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 
In  the  meantime  the  attacks  on  La  HayeSiunte 
had  been  carried  on  with  determined  vigour; 
and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  the  fVenck 
took  the  place.  The  Prussians  were  premng 
on,  and  were  already  carrying  on  a  fierce  con- 
test for  the  possession  of  Plancenoit,  which 
lay  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right,  and  which 
the  Young  Guud  had  been  deUched  to  hold. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  Old  Guard,  iHio  had  as 
yet  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle,  to  advance. 
The  two  columns  advanced  miween  La  Haye 
Sainte  and  Hougoumont.  They  were  suddenly 
encountered  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  l^ 
Maitland's  Guards,  who  were  lying  down. 
When  the  Froich  arrived  at  the  top,  the 
Guards  suddenly  rose  up,  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
yards,  and  while  the  Freodi  attempted  to  de- 
ploy into  line,  showered  volley  after  voU^ 
into  their  ranks,  till  they  became  disordered. 
Then  the  Guards  diaiged,  and  drove  the 
French    column    headlong   down    the   hilly 
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Invemry  Burghs.    In  1769  he  spoke  in  sup* 
port  of  Uie  legnlity  of  Wilkes's  election,  which 
earned  him  a  congratulatory  banquet  at  the 
bands  of  the  Opposition.     In  1771,  however, 
be  left  his  party,  and  became  Solidtor-Gren- 
enil  to  Lord  North.     In  his  new  office  he  is 
described  as  '*  elegant,  subtle,  and  insinuat- 
ing"  but  he  had  no  great  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  powers  till,  in  1773,  he  defended 
Loid  Clive  against  General  Burgoyne*s  reso- 
lution.   Dunng  the  following  years  he  de- 
fended  the   policy  of  the  ministry   on  the 
American  war.     In  1778  he  refused  the  office 
of  Chief  Baron,  and  continued  in  Parliament 
to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     Next 
year  he  became  Attomey-Oeneral,  and  de- 
livered his  last  great  speech  in  the  Lower 
House  in  favour  of  a  firm  policy  of  repression 
towards  Ireland.     In  1780  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title 
ci  Lord  Loughborough.     When  the  Coalition 
vunistry  was  formed  ^1783)  the  Great  Seal 
was  put  into  commission,  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, but  in  1784  the  chancellorship  was 
given  to  Lord  Thurlow.    In  his  disgust.  Lord 
Loughborough    became  a  complete    Foxite. 
He  now  took  all  pains  to  cultivate  favour 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  advocated  his 
claims  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill. 
In  1791  he  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Pitt's 
Russian  policy,  and  became  so  strong  a  Whig 
that  he  advocated  measures  for  Catholic  relief, 
"although  it  is  now  certain  that  when  he 
became  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience,  he 
poisoned  the  royal  mind  by  scruples  about 
the  coronation  oath,  and  that  he  obstructed 
the  policy  which  he  at  this  time  advocated." 
He  now  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt,  who,  in 
return  for  his  services  in  securing  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Pitt 
ministry,  obtained  for  him  the  Great  Seal 
(Jan.,  1793).     In   1794  he  advised  the  State 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  and,  while  he  cooled 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  to  win 
favour  with  George  III.    In  1800  he  opposed 
an  measures  for  Catholic  emancipation  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  and  became  somewhat 
estranged   from    Pitt.     The    next    year   he 
betrayed  the  Prime  Minister's  private  corre- 
spondence to  the  king,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  Pitt.    Addington,  succeeding 
to  the  vacant  place,  got  rid  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough by  the  bribe  of  an  elevation  to  an 
earldom,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Henceforth    his    Parliamentary   career    was 
unimportant.     At  his  death  George  III.  is 
reported    to  have  said,  **  He  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  ray  dominions." 

Campbell,  Lirm  of  th*  ChancMon;  Jeaae,  Jfe* 
mMrA  of  the  Rei^n  ofQ^orgt  HI. ;  ParliavMntary 
Hist.;  Trovelyan,  Early  Lift  of  C,  J.  Fox; 
Lett«T»  ofJvmiw. 

Wedmore,  Thb  Pbacb  op  (879),  is  the 
name  frequently  given  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween   Alfred    and    Guthrum,   though   the 


treaty  was  certainly  concluded  at  Chip- 
penham. The  village  of  Wedmore  lies  near 
Athelney,  between  Bridgewater  and  YeoviL 
The  treaty  is  of  great  importance,  as  aeeigii- 
ing  a  definite  disUict  to  the  Danea,  and  ettal>- 
li^ng  a  modw  vivendi  between  them  ana 
the  l^glish.  The  boundaries  here  agreed 
upon  were — *'  Up  on  the  Thames,  and  then 
up  on  the  Lea,  and  along  the  Lea  to  its  aource, 
then  rig^t  to  Bedford ;  then  up  on  the  Onae 
unto  Watling  Street."  Thus  the  Dan^a  were 
to  leave  Wessex,  but  keep  East  Anglia  and 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Mercia,  bat  the 
south-western  part  of  Mercia  was  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  VVestex.  "  Speaking  roughly/* 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  "Alfred  recovered  that 
part  of  Mercia  which  bad  been  originally 
West  Saxon,  and  which  bad  been  conquered 
by  the  Angles  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th 
centuries.  .  .  .  The  Danes  got  much  the 
largest  part  of  England;  still  Alfred  con* 
trived  to  keep  London."  [Alf&xd  ;  Dase&; 
Mercia.] 

Freeman,  Norman  drnqunt,  voL  L,  and  OUf 
Bng.  Hist, ;  Btnhbm,  SeUet  Chmfm,  63. 

Wellos,  Lso,  LoKD  {d.  1461),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished commander  in  the  French  wars, 
and  in  1438  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  office  he  held  till  1443.  He  fought  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  W^ars  of  the  Koses, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Towton. 

WelleSy  Richard,  Lord  {d,  1470),  son  of 
the  above,  was  allowed  to  receive  his  father's 
goods  and  estates  by  Edward  IV.,  though  he 
had  been  attainted,  and  in  1 4  68  he  was  restored 
to  all  his  honours.  In  1470  his  son  raised  a 
rebellion  in  Lincolnshire,  and  Lord  WeUet, 
being  unable  to  induce  him  to  submit,  was 
put  to  death  by  Edward,  contrary  to  a  promise 
he  had  made. 

WalleSv  Sir  Robert  {d,  1470),  was  the  son 
of  Richard,  Lord  Welles.  In  1470,  probably  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire.  Although 
the  cry  of  "King  Henry!"  was  raised,  and 
many  I^mcastrians  joined  his  standard,  it 
would  seem  that  his  real  object  was  to  set 
Clarenceon  the  throne.  Before  assistance  could 
arrive  from  Warwick  or  Clarence,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  king,  and  totally  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Loosecoat  Field,  near  Stamford. 
He  was  captured,  and  beheaded  the  day  after 
the  battle,  having  made  a  full  confession  ol 
his  designs. 

Wellamlejy  Richard  Collbt,  MABarxst 
OP  (b.  1760,  rf.  1842),  was  the  eldest  son  of  th<* 
first  Earl  of  Momington,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  a«  he 
became  of  age,  and  also  entered  the  English 
House  of  Ck>mmons  as  member  for  BeenU- 
ston  in  1786,  and  afterwards  for  Windsor. 
He  took  the  Tory  side  in  the  debates  on 
the  Regency  of  1789,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.     In  1797,  having  previously 
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king,  a  tumultuous  concourse  of  spectators  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Witan,  and  shouted 
applause  or  disapprobation  of  the  proposals 
made.  But  this  right,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  purely  theoretical.  Whatever  claims  tho 
Witenagemot  has  to  the  position  of  a  national 
(council  rest  upon  the  fact  that  it  contained 
the  official  leaders  of  the  nation,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  But  it  was  pfimarily  a  royal 
council.  It  consisted  of  "  the  king,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  sons ;  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  the  shires  or 
provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king*6  friends 
and  dependants.  These  last  ^nerally  describe 
themselves  as  ministrij  or  king's  thegns,  and 
numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt  the 
chief  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  persons  who,  in  the  relation  of 
gesUh  or  cornea  to  the  king,  held  portions  of 
folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound 
to  him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.  Occasionally  a 
prtefectu*  or  gerefa  appears  in  the  early 
charters;  ho  is  probably  the  heah-gei-efa  or 
high-steward  of  the  household.  .  .  .  ITnder 
the  later  kings  a  considerable  number  of 
abbots  attest  the  charters."  Thus  the  Witan 
were  a  small  body  of  men,  of  high  position, 
and  all  closely  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion. The  tendency  was  towards  the  increase 
of  the  king's  thegns,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
West  Saxon  period  outnumber  all  the  other 
members  of  the  council.  Probably  the 
Witenagemot  met  at  regular  intervals,  and 
at  fixed  places,  but  in  the  absence  of 
exact  dates  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty  about  this.  With  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  Witan  Mr.  Kemble  has 
laid  down  twelve  canons  on  the  subject  as 
follows: — (1)  They  possessed  a  consultative 
voice,  and  a  right  to  consider  every  public 
act  which  could  be  authorised  by  the  king.  (2) 
They  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new  laws 
which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folk- 
right,  and  which  were  then  promulgated  by 
their  own  and  the  king's  authority.  (3)  They 
had  the  power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties 
of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms.  (4)  They 
had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.  (6)  They 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  (6)  They  had  the  power  with 
the  king  of  appointing  prelates  to  vacant  sees. 
(7)  The  king  and  the  Witan  had  also  power 
to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  appoint  fasts 
and  festivals,  and  decide  upon  the  levy  and 
expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  (8)  The 
king  and  the  Witan  had  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  public  service.  (9)  The  king  and  his 
Witan  had  power  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces 
when  occasion  demanded.  (10)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  recommending,  as- 
senting to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  land, 
and  of  permitting  the  conversion  of  folkland 
into  bookland  and  vice  vena.  (11)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  adjudging  the  lands  of 
offenders  and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the 


king.     (12)  The  Witan  acted  a£  a   supr»K 
court  of  justice  both  in  ci\-il   and   crixninal 
caus^.  Thus  the  Witenagemot  was  a  snprexK 
council  for  deliberation,  administration,  aod 
assent,  as  well  as  for  judicial  and  tAxatire 
purposes.     Ita  real   power    naturally   varied 
inversely  with  that  of  the  king.     **  Under  a 
strong  king,**  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  '*  many  <d 
these  claims  are  futile ;  the  whole  public  land 
seems,  by  the  eleventh  century,  to  have  been 
regarded  as  at  the  king*s  disposal  really  if  net 
in  name ;  the  sheriffs,  ealdorman,  and  biahopt 
are  named  by  the  king ;  if  he  be  a  pioufi  one, 
the  bishops  are  chosen  by  him  with  respeit  to 
the  consent  of  the  diocesan  clergy ;  if  he  be  a 
peremptory  one,  they  are  appointed  by  his 
determined  will.     But  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation and  taxation  are  never  lost,  nor  <kies 
the  king  execute  judfifment  without  a  court 
which  is  in  name  and  in  reality  perhaps  & 
portion  of  the  Witenagemot."     It  may  also 
be  added  that  the  power  of  election  tended 
to  become  formal,  and  that   the  power  of 
deposition  was  very  seldom  exercised.     After 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  crown  re- 
mained   in    the    West   Saxon    family,    and 
ordinarily  went  by  hereditary  descent/though 
in  all  cases  a  formal  election  was  made,  and 
though  in  several  cases  an  uncle  of  full  age 
was  preferred  to  the  infant  son  of  the  deceaaed 
sovereign.     The  ele%'ation  of  Canute  to  the 
throne  is  an  exception,  but  his  title  rested 
rather    on    conqu^    than    on    election,    so 
that    the    election   of    Harold    II.    remains 
the  sole  instance  of  the  Witan  freely  electing 
a  king  outside  the  royal  house.    Of  deposi- 
tion, there  i«  likewise  but  a  solitary  instance 
after  Egbert,  that  of  Ethelred  II.  in  1013. 

Stabbs,  Const.  fTitt.,  chap.  vi. ;  Oiioat. 
VtnoaUimtfsrec^ ;  Kemble,  Th$  Saxtmn  m  £nf> 
land ;  Freeman,  Norman  C^mquettt,  toI.  u,  appo- 
dix  Q :  Waits,  Dmitack«-V«rra»«Miif«  gwriadtft; 
Schmid,  Gtutte  d«r  AngtUa^iamk. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Wolfe,  Gbneral  Jambs  (A.  1727,  </.  1759), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourte^i, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen 
(1742),  Fontenoy  (1746),  and  Lawfeldt  (1747). 
He  first  attracted  Pitt's  notice  in  1757,  wh«i 
a  combined  militar)'  and  naval  expedition  was 
despatched  against  Rochefort  under  Admiral 
Hawke  and  General  Mordaunt.  In  1758  he 
ser\'ed  under  General  Amherst  at  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  1759 
Pitt  entrusted  him  with  the  attack  on  Quebec 
(q.v.).  Wolfe  captured  the  town,  but  died  at 
the  moment  of  victory.    [Quebec] 

Wolseley,  Firld  -  Marshal  Gahnst 
JosEPH,  VihCouNT,  was  botn  in  1S33,  s*-rvcd 
in  the  Burmebo  (1852-63)  and  Crimean  Wars, 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Chinese  War. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Red  River  Expedition,  and  in  1873,  as 
n^jor-general,  commanded  the  troops  in  the 
Ashantee  War.      Upon  his  return  Genial 
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obtained  to  the  establishment  of  Cardinal^s 
College  (now  Christ  Church)  at  Oxford,  and 
of  a  new  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  de> 
signed  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  preparatory 
institution  for  the  university.  In  his  en- 
deavours to  raise  the  social  status  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  ordained  servants 
an  example  to  the  country  of  sound  learning 
and  moralit}'  of  life,  Wolsey  was  compelled  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  the  power  at  his 
command.  It  was  his  ceal  in  this  matter 
that  led  him  to  hazard  a  breach  of  the  Statute 
of  I'npmunire  by  accepting  the  appointment 
of  papal  legate  from  Leo  X.,  for  experience 
speedilv  taught  him  that  the  authority  of 
an  ordinary  English  prelate  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  act  with  any  effect  against  the 
monasteries  and  other  strongholds  of  eccle- 
siastical corruption. 

Rapid  be>'ond  all  comparison  as  had  been 
Wolsey's  rise  to  the  position  of  the  most 
influential  subject  in  Europe,  his  bkil  was 
fully  as  sudden  and  conspicuous.  By  the 
indecision  he  exhibited  in  the  matter  of 
Henry's  divorce,  he  not  only  lost  the  kind's 
confidence*  but  excited  against  himself  Uie 
di8ap|>ointed  fury  of  Anne  Boloj'n.  His 
enemies,  who  were  many  and  powerful,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  revi%'e  popular  indignation  against  him 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxation  and  his 
arbitrary'  system  of  government.  Prosecuted 
in  1529  under  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire,  he 
had  to  resign  the  Great  Seal  and  retire  to  his 
see  of  Winchester.  This  endence,  however, 
of  his  lost  influence,  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  jealous  vengeance  of  his  political 
rivals ;  and,  though  he  received  several  kind 
message  from  ti^o  king,  his  troubles  were 
speedily  augmented  by  his  impeachment  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  faitnful  devotion 
of  Wolsey's  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
some  lingering  remnant  of  regard  in  Hemy's 
heart  for  the  once  powerful  cardinal,  caused 
the  bill  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  the  Statute  of  Prtemunire  was 
allowed  to  have  its  full  course,  and  all 
Wolsey's  property  was  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  ITie  fallen  minister  was  allowed 
subsequently  to  withdraw  to  his  diocese  of 
York  ;  but  he  was  again  arretted  in  1530  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  On  the  way  to 
London  to  meet  his  trial  he  died  at  Leicester 
Abbey  on  Nov.  29.  1680.  [HuotT  VIII. ; 
Cbom'well;  Cha2cmbr;  Akkb  Bolbtn.] 

The  Stat0  Paven  of  Heniy  VIII.,  with  Mr. 
J.  S.  Brewer*!  invaloable  IntrodootioDB,  ^ve 
the  fullest  history  of  Woleejr's  administration 
and  pertism  the  fairest  estimate  of  his  chano- 
ter.  The  historians  of  the  sixteenth  oeuturj. 
Hall,  Holinshed,  and  Grafton,  are  of  little  real 
value  for  Wolacj. 

WolTerhamptoiiy  Hbnet  Fowlbr,  Vis- 
corKT  {b.  1880),  entered  Pariiament  as  member 
for  Wolverhampton  in  1 880.  In  1884  he  took 
office  as  Under-Secretary  of  the  Home  Offioe ; 
in  1886  he  became  Financial  Secretary  to  the 


Treasury,  and  was  swoin  of  the  Prirj  Coui* 
cil.  In  1892  he  entered  the  Oabinet  as  Pren- 
dent  of  the  Local  Govemmvnt  Board,  aad 
gained  great  increase  of  reputation  by  tbe 
•kill  with  which  he  piloted  the  coinplicatei 
P^ish  Councils  Bill  In  1894  he  was  Secre- 
tary for  India,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  in  1896  was  created  G.C.ai.  He  be- 
came Chaniellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancasftcr 
in  1905,  and  was  appointed  Lord  Preaidanl  of 
theCouncain  1908. 

Wood,  Sni  Andrew,  of  Largs,  wna  the 
first  great  naval  officer  Scotland  possessed. 
On  the  murder  of  James  III.  he  declared 
for  his  son  against  the  counctL  In  1490  he 
captured  five  English  vessels  with  only  two 
of  his  own ;  and  subsequently  took  the  three 
ships  which  had  been  sent  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Stephen  Ball  to  avenge  the  insuH. 

Wood,  Anthony  {b.  1632,  d.  1695^,  was 
an  antiquarian  of  great  research  and  industry. 
He  was  educated  at  Iklerton  College,  Oxford* 
and  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1652.     In  1674 
he  published  his  HUtory  and  Afttiquitie*  <if 
Oxford^  the  copyright  of  which  was  purchased 
by  the  university,  a  work  which  was  subee* 
quently  continued  by  Gutch  in  1 786.     In  160 1 
appeared    the  Athcftte    Oxonienm* :    oh    txutt 
K'utwry  of  all  the   Writert  and  Bishopa  wh^ 
have  had  their  Education  in  the   Vnitersity  of 
Oxford  frotn  1500  to  1(595,  to  which  are  added 
the  Fasti,  or  Annals  of  the  said  Vnirersify.  An 
attack  on  Lord  Clarendon,  contained  in  thit 
work,  procured  for  its  author  expulsion  from 
the  university,  and  he  was  afterw*ards   tan> 
broiled  in  disputes  with  Bishop  Burnet. 

H.  Bawlinson,  Life  of  Anthonu  Wood  (BUas's 
edition  of  tbe  Athence  is  the  best). 

WoodfildL  William,  a  printer,  was  tried 
in  1770  forpublishing  Junius*s  "  Letter  to  the 
King."  The  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  of  the  libel  having  been  denied 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  they  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  '*  printing  and  publishing  only.** 
liord  Mansfield  was  severely  taken  to  task 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  arbitrary  (.-on- 
duct,  but  the  question  was  not  settled  mjtil 
twenty  years  edier,  by  Fox's  Libel  Act. 
dtott  TriaU,  vol.  xx. 

Wood's  Sal4p6nOO.  There  was  no 
mint  in  Ireland  in  1722,  and  there  being  a 
want  of  small  coin,  and  a  great  deal  of  base 
money  dating  from  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  a  pitent  for  coining  copper 
money  was  granted  to  the  royal  miistreea,  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  by  her  sold  to  Wood« 
an  English  ironmonger.  He  was  to  be 
allowed  to  coin  £108,000  worth  of  halfpence 
and  farthings,  a  pound  of  copoer  to  be  coined 
into  thirty  pence,  for  Ireland.  In  England 
twenty-three  pence  only  were  coined  from 
one  pound,  but  as  the  cost  of  transport  and 
an  import  duty  had  to  be  considered,  the  dif- 
ference was  not  really  unreaatmable.  The 
gaina  Wood  would  make  were  calculated  at 
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queen  in  favour  of  the  PruK^ess  Elizabeth 
and  Courtenav,  Earl  of  Devon.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  rais- 
ing Kent,  and  so  well  did  he  perform  his 
mission,  that  Kent  was  the  only  part  of  the 
country  where  the  rebellion  assumed  at  all 
formidable  dimensions.  *^  He  excited/'  says 
Mr.  Lingard,  *'the  applause  of  his  very  ad- 
versaries by  the  secrecy  and  address  with 
which  he  organised  the  rising,  and  by  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  enterprise."  A  delay,  however, 
in  taking  possession  of  London,  proved  fatal 
to  Wyatt's  success;  and  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement he  found  himself  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  Temple  Bar  to  Sir  Maurice  Burke- 
ley.  After  his  capture  he  implicated  Cour- 
tenay  by  his  confessions;  but  though 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  extort  from 
him  a  full  revelation,  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  buy  his  life  at  the  price  of  an  accu- 
sation  of  the  Princess  Elizs^th,  which  was 
what  her  enemies,  with  Bishop  Gardiner  at 
their  head,  were  labouring  to  obtain ;  and  at 
the  last  moment  retracted  what  he  had  said 
concerning  Courtenay*s  guilt. 

Stow,  Annal§ ;  Noaille*.  Ambagtadf  •»  A*gU- 
fair* :  Lingard,  i/iit.  c/  Eng. ;  Froode,  Hid.  of 
Eng. 

Wydiffa.  John,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1320,  or  a  little  later.  Leland,  the  antiquar}% 
names  his  birthplace  as  Ipreswel,  or  Hips- 
well,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  states 
that  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  family 
which  held  the  lordship  of  Wycliffe-on-Tees. 
It  was  this  connection  plainly  that  drew  him 
to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  which  had  been 
founded  by  John  Balliol,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
on  the  borders  of  Durham,  in  the  preceding 
century.  By  an  old  mistake,  Wycliffe  has 
been  described  as  first  a  commoner  of  Queen*s 
College,  and  a  confusion  (as  it  appears)  with 
a  namesake,  makes  him  fellow  ana  seneschal 
of  Merton.  In  all  probability,  however,  he 
remained  a  member  of  BaUliol  until  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  college  some  time  after 
1356j  but  not  later  than  1360.  In  1361  he 
was  instituted  to  the  college  living  of  Filling- 
ham,  near  Lincoln,  and  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  the  mastership.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  given  np  his  work  as 
a  teacher  in  Oxford,  for  we  find  him  renting 
rooms  at  Queen's  College,  doubtless  with  this 
object,  at  various  dates  between  1363  and 
1380.  But  in  this  interval — if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept a  view  now  nearly  universally  credited, 
which  rests  indeed  upon  abundant  contem- 
porary evidence,  but  which  none  the  less  may 
have  arisen  from  the  confusion  above  referred 
to  with  the  other  John  Wvcliffe,  of  Merton — 
the  future  Reformer  was  nominated  by  Arch- 
bishop Islip  in  1366,  warden  of  his  founda- 
tion of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  site  of  which 
now  forms  a  portion  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
Wycliffe  and  three  fellows,  secular  clergy- 
men, were  appointed  in  the  place  of  three 


monks  whose  position  in  the  hall  had  be«n  a 
source  of  disturbance ;  but  in  1367  mip*« 
successor,  Archbishop  Lan^ham,  himself  & 
monk,  expelled  Wycliffe  and  the  fellows  who 
had  entered  with  him,  and  subetituted  rt^ular 
clergymen.  Wycliffe  appealed  to  Borne: 
jud^ent  was  given  against  him  in  1369  and 
published  in  1370,  and  the  sentence  was  ea- 
forced  by  Toyui  writ  in  1372.  His  living 
of  FiUingham  he  exchanged  in  1368  for 
Ludgershall,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1374 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory 
of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

During  these  years  Wycliffe  had  writtoi 
a    variety    of    scholastic     treatises ;      then, 
turning  to  theology,  he  had  devoted  himself 
in  particular  to  expanding  and  applying  his 
theory'  of  the  divine  government,  Imown  to 
us  as  the  doctrine  of  dominion.     He  erected 
a  sort  of   theocratic    feudalism  where  each 
man  **  held "  of  Gkxi,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  mesne  lord,  and  where  **  grace  ** 
or  **  charity  '*  was  the  sole  indispeasahle  con- 
dition of  tenure.    When  Wycliffe  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  universal  power  claimed  by 
the  Pope  could  only  belong  by  right  to  thie 
*' Lord-in-chief,'*  who  had   never    delegated 
his    authority    in    that    sense    to    man,  it 
was  evident   that    in  the  d^ctrimairt  might 
be    found   one  able  to  do  good  service  to 
his  country,  especially  at  a  time  when  Eng- 
land was  pressed    by   demands    for    tribute 
to    the    Pope,   and    overrun    by    his    emis- 
saries.    Accordingly  we  find  that   Wycliffe 
was  made  chaplam  to  the  king;  in  1366  ha 
wrote  against  the  papal  claim,  and  in  1374 
acted  as  pne  of  the  royal  commissioners  at 
the  conference  held  at  Bruges,  with  the  object 
of  settling  the  disputed  question  of  **prori- 
sions.**     Wycliffe  now  appears  as  a  hearty 
co-operator  with  John  of  Gaunt,  though  it 
should  seem  that  the  only  point  they  had  in 
con\mon  was  a  desire  to  repress  the  over* 
grown  power  of  the  endowed  clergy.  Throu^ 
this  connection  rather  than  from  any  serious 
charge  of  incorrect  doctrine,   Wycliffe  was 
cited    by    William    Courtenay,     Bishcm    of 
London,  a  declared  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  to  appear  befOTe  him  at  St.  Paulas 
in  Feb.,  1377 ;  but  the  trial  broke  up  in  an 
undignified  quarrel  between  John,  who  ac- 
companied Wycliffe,  and  the  bishop.     Wy- 
chffe's  teaching,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  especially  as  to  th^ 
temporalities,    had  already   reached   Rome ; 
and  a  few  months  later  a  series  of  bulls  were 
directed  against  him  by  Gregory  XT.    Bot 
the  king*s  death  in  June  delayed  their  execu- 
tion, and  the  attempted  action  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  thwarted  for  some 
time  by  the    independent    attitude  of    the 
University  of  Oxford.     Meantime   Wycliffe 
published  his  answer  to  the  papal  accusation. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of   1378,   he  bad 
to  appear  at  Lambeth;  but  here  again  the 
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at  length  took  him  prisoner  (1137),  and  con- 
fined him  in  the  caatle  of  Roxburgh.  He  was 
liberated,  and  made  Earl  of  Roes  by  Malcolm 
IV.  (1157).  Mr.  Robertson  considers  that 
Wj'mund  and  Malcolm  MacHeth  were  two 
different  people. 

Wyndhaoi.  Sm  William  {b.  1687«  d. 
1740),  sat  for  the  county  of  Somerset  (1710), 
and  in  1713  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  a  follower  of  Bolingbroke^s, 
and  introduced  in  the  House  that  Schism  Act 
which  drove  Oxford  from  office.  In  Boling- 
broke^s  projected  ministry  he  was  to  have 
been  head  of  the  commission  of  the  Privy 
Seal.  Wyndham*s  Jacobitism  had  at  any  rate 
the  merit  of  sincerity.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  In 
Opposition  he  vigorously  opposed  the  procla- 
mation for  a  new  Parliament,  for  which  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  defended 
the  fallen  ministry.  In  1716,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the  north, 
he  was  promptly  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Bolingbroke  informs  us  that  he 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  were  the  only  two  men 
who  could  possibly  have  organised  an  insur- 
rection in  the  west  of  England,  and  thero  is 
no  doubt  that  he  held  the  threads  of  the  con- 
spiracy. On  his  release  he  continued  until 
his  death  a  ri^rons  opponent  of  Walpole,  his 
eloquence,  which  was  very  great,  being  espe- 
cially dii^cted  against  that  statesman.  He 
was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  part 
of  the  composite  Opposition.  His  best 
speech  was  made  in  1734  against  the 
Septennial  Act.  In  1739  he  announced 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  going  to  secede 
from  the  House,  and  solemnly  took  leave 
of  it  for  ever.  But  the  manoeuvre  was 
not  a  success,  and  the  Opposition  returned 
to  their  places.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time  that  Wyndham  wished  to  play 
the  part  of  a  politiciU  martyr,  and  be  sent  to 
the  Tower.  "  As  a  statesman,*'  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  '*he  wanted  only  a  better  cause, 
a  longer  life,  and  the  lustre  of  official  station 
for  perfect  fame.  His  oratory,  more  official 
and  stately  than  Pulteney's,  and,  perhaps, 
less  ready,  was  not  less  effective." 

Wynendaal,  Skirmish  at  (1708),  was 
one  of  the  episodes  of  the  siege  of  lalle 
during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
On  Sept.  27  a  huge  convoy  departed  from 
Ostend  for  the  English  army.  Lamotte, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  French  cavalry, 
hastened  to  intercept  it  towards  evening  at 
W^iiendaal,  near  which  the  road  passes 
through  a  wood.  He  found  the  wood,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  an  officer  named  Webb, 
with  6,000  men,  supported  towards  the  end 
of  the  action  by  Cadogan,  with  some  squad- 
rons of  horse,  who  drove  off  the  enemy  at  all 
points.  The  convoy  arrived  safely  at  the 
English  camp. 


XiphilimUi  was  a  Greek  monk  who  liv«d 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  has  left  us 
an  epitome  of  several  of  the  lost  works  of  Dio 
Cassius,  from  which  we  get  considenble 
information  concerning  the  early  history  of 
Britain. 
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Tarmonth,  Sophl/i  db  Walmouks, 
CorNTEss  OP  {d.  1766),  was  a  miatrees  of 
George  II.  He  had  known  her  in  Hanover, 
and  wortly  after  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline 
she  was  brought  to  England,  and  created 
Countess  of  Yarmouth — **  the  last  instance,** 
says  Stanhope,  '*  in  our  annals  of  a  British 
peerage  bestowed  on  a  royal  mistreea.  Her 
character  was  quiet  and  inoffenaive,  and 
though  she  did  not  at  first  posaoas,  she  gradu- 
ally gained  considerable  mfluenoe  over  the 
king.*'  She  was  summoned  when  George  waa 
found  dead,  and  by  a  codicil  to  that  sing's 
will  was  bequeathed  £10,000.  [Gborob  II.] 
Herrey,  Mtmoirt, 


FaAxas  {d,  1565),  one  of  the 
household  6t  Mary  Queen  of  Scota,  was  em- 
ployed by  her  in  various  confidential  miftdons, 
the  details  of  which  he  invariably  betrayed  to 
£lizabeth*s  minister.  In  1666  he  waa  sent 
to  Philip  of  Spain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
monarch  against  the  English  queen,  and  was 
drowned  on  his  way  back  in  charge  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  he  was  conveying  as  a 
present  from  Spain  to  Mary.  "  Yaxted,^'  savB 
Mr.  Froude,  *'  was  a  conspirator  of  the  kind 
most  dangerous  to  hia  employers— vain, 
loud,  and  confident,  fond  of  boasting  of  his 
acquaintance  with  kings  and  princes,  and 
'  promising  to  bring  to  a  good  end  whatboever 
should  be  committed  to  him.*  " 

Telverton,  Sir  Christopher  {d.  1612), 
who  had  on  several  occasions  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Parliamentary  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  restriction  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative within  due  limits,  was  in  1597  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  his 
conduct  while  holding  his  office  he  managed  to 
regain  the  favour  of  the  queen,  which  he  had 
forfeited  by  his  previous  speechea,  and  in 
1602  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Qu^'en^s 
Bench.  His  character  is  described  as  that  <^ 
*'  a  gentleman,  a  learned  man,  and  a  lawyer ; 
one  that  will  deliver  his  mind  with  perspi- 
cuous reason  and  great  comeliness." 
Foss,  Judgn, 

YewaiBarjt  The  (EngUmd),  was  the 
name  given  to  a  force  of  volunteer  cavalry, 
first  rused  in  1761,  and  embodied  in  1797, 
when  numerous  regiments  were  formed.    In 
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^unilies  in  it."  As  the  judicial  and  political 
centre  of  the  largest  of  English  counties,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a  much  wider 
district,  it  continues  to  rank  amongst  the 
great  cities  of  England. 

Wellbeloved,  Sboraeum;  Drake,  Eboraeum, 
or  ihe  Hwtory  and  An*iq%iUi4»  of  York ;  Daviet. 
York  B«cord§ ;  Barnes,  ForfcsMtre,  Pa«t  and 
Prund  ;  Baine,  F(uH  Eborac*n»e9, 

Xorkf  AacuBisHops  of.    [Auchbikhops.] 

Xork,  House  of.  The  regal  house  of 
York  was  the  most  short-lived  of  our  dynas- 
ties. Beginning  with  the  proclamation  of 
Edward  Iv.  (^Urch  4,  1461),  it  ended  with 
the  fall  of  Edward^s  youngest  brother,  Richard, 
on  the  field  of  Bosworth  (Aug.  22,  1485).  It 
sprang  from  a  marriage,  made  early  in  the 
fifteenth  centurv,  between  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  Anne  Mortimer,  his  first 
cousin  twice  removed.  Richard  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 
(Edmund,  Duke  of  York),  and  Anne  was  the 

nt  grand-daughter  of  the  third  son  (Lionel, 
e  of  Clarencej.  Thus  the  designation  of 
the  house  came  from  a  younger,  its  title  to 
the  crown  from  an  elder,  son  of  Edward  III. 
Another  Richard,  bom  in  1410,  was  the  issue 
of  this  marriage,  and  as  early  as  1424  a  suc- 
cession of  events  had  made  this  Richard  heir 
general  of  Edward  III.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  The  Black  Prince's  line  expired 
with  Richard  II. ;  King  Edward's  secona  son 
died  in  his  infancy ;  Lionel's  sole  child, 
Philippa,  and  her  husband,  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  had  a  son,  Roger,  whose 
children,  Edmund  and  Anne,  were  in  Henry 
y.'s  reign  the  only  descendants  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1424  Edmund  died 
childless.  Consequently,  just  when  the  most 
inefficient  of  the  roval  descendants  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Edward's  /ourth  son,  was  beginning 
to  reign,  the  undoubted  representative  of  the 
third  was  growing  up  into  a  manly  vigour 
and  a  healthy  robustness  of  character,  which 
promised  a  really  competent  ruler.  Richard 
had  clso  become  the  only  representative  of 
the  family  of  York,  for  his  father,  having 
conspired  with  others  against  Henry  Y.,  had 
been  beheaded  in  the  summer  of  1415,  and  a 
few  months  after^-ards  his  uncle,  Edmimd, 
Duke  of  York, had  fallen  at  Agincourt,  lea\'ing 
no  issue. 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  treason,  the 
full  favour  of  the  court  shone  upon  Richard's 
path  from  the  first.  He  was  carefully  brought 
up  as  his  lather's,  mother's,  and  uncle*s  heir, 
and  was  allowed  to  connect  himself  by 
marriage  with  the  wide-spread  and  influential 
Neville  family,  whose  head,  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  had  indeed  been  his  guardian 
for  a  time.  He  wedded  Ralph's  daughter, 
Cicely,  and  thus,  when  the  big  moment  arrived, 
had  linked  to  his  aspirations  and  fortunes 
such  powerful  nobles  as  his  brothers-in-law, 
Richard   Neville,    Earl    of    Salisbury,    and 


William,  Lord    Fauconberg,   and    Rxchard's 
sons,  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  John, 
Lord  Montacute ;  while  the  advisers  of  Henry 
YI.  took  every  pains  to  add  to  his  greatncsB. 
By  giving  him  command  in  France  and  then 
making  mm  regent  there,  and  appointing  him 
to  the  Irish  lieutenancy,  they  threw  oppor- 
tunities in  his  way  which  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  turn  to  account.    He  was,  there- 
fore, between  1450   and   1460   the  foremost 
man  in  England.   Yet  his  claim  to  the  throne 
was  not    put  forward   till   the  meeting    of 
Parliament  in  Oct.,  1460.     Its  soundness  is 
not  indisputable.  Succession  to  the  crown  did 
not  then  follow  the  same  rule  as  succeasiGn  to 
private  property ;  the  transmission  of  a  right 
to  the  throne  through  an  heiress,  such  as 
Philippa  of  Clarence,  had  never  been  estab- 
lished, and,  even    if  it  were  admitted,    its 
virtue  was  destroyed  by  the  sixty  years'  pre- 
scription, the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  oaths  of  allegiance,  that  made  for 
Henry's    right.     The  lords    of    Pariiament 
shrank  from  giving  iudgment,  and  Richard 
agreed  not  to  press  his  claim  on  being  de- 
clared Henry's  heir.    Slain  in  the  following 
December  with  his  second  son,  Edmund,  after 
the  fight  of  Wakefield,  he  left  his  rights  to 
his  eldest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  who 
soon  asserted  them  with  a  strong  hand.     Ed*^ 
ward  simply  seized  the  crown  on  March  4, 
1461.     The  victory  of  Towton,  and  the  voice 
of  a  Parliament  that  met  in  November,  rati- 
fied the  act,  and  Edward  lY.  was  recognised 
as  full  king  from  the  date  of  his  proclamation. 
Mismanagement,  and  the  alienation  of  War- 
wick, expelled  him  from  the  kingdom  in  1470, 
but  in  1471  he  recovered  his  royalty,  holding 
it  in  security  till  his  death  in  April,  1483.   By 
that  time  his  second  brother,  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  dead,  despatched,  on  a  condem- 
nation for  treason,  in  some  unknown  fiishion: 
but  Edward  left  two  sons,  Edward,  called  the 
Fifth,  and  Richard,  and  five  daughters.     His 
youngest  brother,  however,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  cunningly  supplanted    and  then 
murdered  the  two  sons,  reigning  as  Richard 
III.  for  two  years.  Richard's  crimes  estranged 
from  him  several  staunch  Yorkists,  who  then 
promoted  a  marriage  between  Edward  IV/s 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  Tudor. 
Before  the  combination  that  ensued  Richard 
perished  on  Bosworth  Field  on  Aug.  22,  1485. 
Henry  married  Elizabeth,  and  thus  the  rival 
houses  coalesced.     Another  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.'s  married  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  so 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  in  Henry  VIIL's 
reign.     Clarence,  who  was   married  to   the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  elder  daughter.  Isabella, 
left  two  children,  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  kept  in   prison  by  Henry  VII.  till 
complicity  with  a  design  of  Perkin  Warbeck's 
led  to  his  execution,  and  IVIargaret,  created 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  executed  by  Henrv 
VIII.    The  chief  historical  distinction  of  tho 
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Zemann  Shah  {d.  1802),  the  ruler  of 
Afghanistan,  threatened  to  invade  India 
during  the  years  1795-98,  and  even  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  Lord 
WeUesley,  however,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Persia  against  him,  and  internal  factions 
prevented  his  intended  invasion.  He  was 
slain  during  the  civil  war  in  1802. 

ZemindarSy  Thb,  are  Indian  revenue 
officers,  to  whom  the  right  of  collecting  so 
much  revenue  was  originally  farmed  out  by  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  These  officers  tended  to  be- 
come hereditary,  and  thus  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  aristocracy  collecting  tribute  from 
the  land,  a  quota  of  which  was  paid  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  In  Comwallis*B  settle- 
ment of  Bengal  these  tax-gatherers  were 
elevated  into  landed  aristocracy,  on  the 
model  of  the  Engliflh.  The  term  "zemin- 
dar "  has  oonsequently  become  identified 
in  meaning  with  the  expression  **  landed 
proprietor." 

Znlestein,  William  Restrt  Nassau 
(d.  1709),  was  greatly  trusted  by  William  of 
Orange,  after^mds  William  III.,  and  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  intrigues  with  the 
English  Opposition  in  1687.  He  was  sent  to 
congratulate  King  James  on  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  William  inyaded 
England,  Zulestein  was  sent  to  James  declin- 
ing a  proposed  conference  with  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange.  On  the  accession  of  William  he 
was  made  Master  of  the  Robes.  In  1691  he 
accompanied  William  to  .Holland.  In  1695 
Zulestein  was  created  Earl  of  Bochford,  and 
receiTed  large  grants  of  property  in  Ireland, 
which  were  attacked  by  the  Commons  in  the 
Beeumption  Bill. 

Maoanlsy,  HUL  of  England, 

Znlnland.  In  January,  1879,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Britu^  and  the  Zulu 


king,  Oetewayo,  owin^  to  the  refusal  of  Urn 
latter  to  make  reparation  for  the  raids  by  hii 
subjects  upon  Natal.  A  British  force  imdar 
Lord  Chelmsford  crossed  the  frontier,  but 
was  surprised  and  attacked  at  Isandhlwmoa 
(Jan.  22,  1879),  and  defeated  with  the 
slaughter  of  several  hundred  British  troops^ 
The  war  was  continued,  and  on  July  4,  18j$0, 
Cetewayo  was  completely  defeated  at  Ulundi, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  was 
sent  to  Capetown.  Zulnland  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  principalities  onder 
the  native  chiefs,  and  a  **  Reserve  '^  territory 
on  the  borders  of  Natal,  with  a  Britidi 
Resident  to  watch  over  the  country,  was  in- 
stituted. In  1883  Cetewayo  was  allowed  to 
visit  England,  and  subsequently  was  replaced 
(Jan.  26,  1883)  in  possession  of  a  large  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  result,  after  some 
months  of  continual  fighting  between  Cete> 
wayo  and  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivaU» 
Uidbepu,  was  that  Cetewayo  was  driven  from 
hisithrone  (July,  1883),  and  soon  afterwards 
died  (Feb.  8,  1884).  The  country  remained 
in  a  state  of  considerable  disorder,  owing  to 
civil  war  among  the  chiefs,  aided  by  adven- 
turers from  the  Transvaal;  and  in  1888  a 
rebellion  of  Dinisuln  was  crushed,  and 
the  country  annexed.  In  1905-6  the  Zulus 
grew  resUoas  under  the  imposition  of  a  poll- 
tax,  and  fighting  ooeoxTed  between  ^e.natives 
and  colonial  troops.  A  large  colonial  force 
was  raised  and  the  rebellion  suppressed  after 
some  heavy  fighting.    [South  Afbica.] 

Zntphen,  The  Batti.b  of  (Sept.  22, 
1586),  was  fought  in  Guelderland  between 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Prince  of  Parma  and 
the  English  forces,  who  were  assisting  the 
Dutch,  under  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Essex  and  Lord  Willoughby  The  English 
were  besieging  Zutphen,  and  attempted  to 
cut  off  a  force  which  was  bringing  provisions 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  were  com> 
pletely  foiled.  The  battle  is  famouB  as  the 
one  in  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney  reoelTed  hia 
death-wound. 

Motley,  DiUdi  RtpMie, 
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S4(ycas,  CMn^e.  383.  a  Transraal,    «o«A     J/Hco.    »5«.     5 .-    flL 

Submlaaion,  Act  of,    Oim«oeaf<»ii.  808,  ft  ,  1008.  ft 


Suchet,  Panintutar  War,  812,  • 
Sockling.  Sir  John.    Arm^  PJot,  76,  a 
Sues  Canal,  Btvpl,  430.  a 
Sondridge.    Baron,     Argiftt,    Ptara$t   of, 

72.  ft 
SoppUcation    of    Beggars,    FiA,   Simon, 

456.  a 
Barge  Aniengaoro,  Peace  of.   Agra,  17.  a 
Sutherland.  Peerage  of.  Oordon,  Pamikt  of, 

510.  a 
Suttee.  /nAe.  594.  ft 
Sutton.     Charles     Manners,     C«iilsrftwy, 

ViMOomU,  325 ,  ft 
Swarts,  Martin.   Lintoln,  683.  ft 

.   Siauul,   948,   ft 

Sweatliw  Sickness,    Jfr^mllwe.   19,  • 
Sw<cfred,     King,     Etta,     Eingdom    of, 

486.  ft 
Bymons.  General  Penn,  Boar  War,  170a,  ft 


Table  Bay,  SovA  Afriemn  CWmiIm,  956,  • 

T^Jmahal,    Agra,  17,  • 

Talana  HUl,  Battle  of.  Boor  War,  170a,  ft 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  Swift,  986,  a 

Tallard,    Marshal,    SfmnUh    Suttosaion, 

960.  ft 
Talorgan.  Pi€U,  819.  ft,  630,  • 
Tamanleb,  Battle  of,  «»«daii,  955,  ft 
Taran.  PitU,  819,  ft 
Tarleton,   Colonel,    Ammiean    Indeptnd- 

mea,  War  of,  43,  a 
Tasmania.    AuM&ataaim,  103,  ft 
Tatler.    Additon,  6.  »  _^    , 

Tea  Act,  CoUnia;  Tha  Amariemn,  389.  ft 
Teadiers.  Register  of.  Edttcation,  408,  ft 
Teck,  Prlnoees  Viuloria  Mary  of,  Edward 

VII.,  418ft.  • 
Tel-el-Keblr,  Egmt,  430,  •        _ 
Temate,  Ooonpatlon  of.  Jama,  635.  • 
Terouenne.   Capture    of    Benrg     VIII., 
Eing,  557,  • 

,  BUge  of,  8pm$,   BaItU  of, 

964,  ft 
Terra  PlUus,    Amktir$i,   A'tAoku,  44.  a 
Teaatf,  Marshal,  Spanish  Su€tt$aion,999,b 
Testoon,   Coinage,  384,  a 
TetteQhall.  BatUe  at,  Edward  tiU  Elder, 

410,  a 
Tentonio  Knighte.  Pruseia,  639.  ft 
Thaokwdl,    Sir     Joeeph,     ChmiamwmUa, 

359,  ft 
Thetford,  Battle  at,    Alfrod,  80,  ft 
Thetford,    Bishopric    of,    Ea^     An^la, 

897,  ft 
Thetford,  See  of.  Biehopria,  163.  • 
Thlngamen.   BoneeearU,  677,  a 
ThlsUewood,    Arthur,    Cole    ^Iroil    Con' 

epiraeg,  386,  • 
Tbomond,  Earl  of,  iTtasels.  The  Siaga  of, 

655.  a 
Thorflnn,    Eari    of    Orkney,    Bmghhomd, 
BatOe  of,  308,  a 

,  BighiandM,  667, 

a 
Thomey,  Abbot  of.  ilftftol,  3,  a 
Thorpe,  Speaker,   ^rrMf,  Freedom  from, 

78,  • 
Tbrenodln  Carolina,  Barhart,  Sir  Thammt, 

661.  • 
Thortrith,  Earl  of  Northampton,  ihahrtmt 

//..532.  a 
Tiohbome,  Sir  H..  Lrogheda,  885.  • 
Tientsin,  Peace  of,   Elgin,  420,  a 
TlUt.  Peace  of.  FrenA  Batobition,  War 
of  the,  480.  • 

,    Ionian    iilandt,    Tho, 

604,  • 
Tlndal.  Dean  of  Ely,  LamheA    ArMat, 

660.  • 
Tlthlog-Man,   Bead-BorotegK  5a.  ft 
TIthliws,  Frank-Pkdge,  476,  ft 
Titos,  Silas,    EiOing  no  Border,  645,  • 
Tolka.  BaUie  ol  the,  Ireland,  604,  ft 
Torgau,  Seoan   Yeare'   War,  986.  a 
Torres,  Goimt  de  la.  eUraMmr,  500,  a 
Torwood,  Battle  of.  Angue,  6th  Earl  of, 

58,  ft 
Touralne,   AbbeaiOe,  Ttealg  e/,  1,  • 
Tourrllle.  La  Bogue    659   • 


Trarbach,  Spanieh  Sneeeeeion,  960,  h 
Travelled  Thane,  The,  Abardaen,  EaH  at, 

4.  a 
Treaty  of  Shlmonosekl.  China,  960«,  h 
Trelawncy  of  Bristol.  Seoan  Biekope.  9S5.  • 
TremouUle.  OualfAU  de  la,  /sis  «/  JTon, 

706,  • 
Trench.  Captain.  Oaboat  Bleethm,  486.  ft 
TresUian.  Strope,  936,  a 
TrtTes.  Spemieh  Sneeeeeion,  960,  h 
Trevias,  John.  Bigdan.  Ralph,  065,  • 
Tnnlty  College.  Cambridge,    Unioaramtaa, 

1038.  ft 
TriDltar     CbDcge.     Oxford.      Vniom^ettiae, 

Trinity  College,  Dubttn,  DHftlfo,  S87.  « 
Trinity    Half.    Gunbrldgc.     UninereMe; 

1038,  • 
Trinobantes.  Br9one,  198.  a 
Triumvirate.  Bahfax,  5A  Earl  of,  996.  a 
Troe^bom    Englishman,    Defoe,     Dmeeat, 

863,  • 
True  Briton,  Wharton,  PhiUp,   Dmke  ag 

1067.  a 
Trvro.  See  of,  Biehopric,  168,  ft 
T«ung<ll-Yamen,    AboUtlon     of,     Chieea, 

2«0a.  ft 
Toan,  Prince,  Chieta,  360a,  ft 
Tuath.    Ireland,  605.  • 
Tuatha  da  fianann.   Celte,  341.  a 
Tuathal,  Klog  of  Meath.  Ireland,  604    • 
Tuathal.   Cannae^ht,  803.  a 
Toekagee  Holkar,   Bolkar,  570.  a 
TugeU  River,  Battle  of.  Boer  War,  170ft.  a 
TuBibardlne,  Mar,  713,  • 
Tunbrtdge  School.  Bdmeation  in 

407,  a 
Ton-gcrefa,    JBssve,  857,  • 
Tumboll.  Bishop,  Olaegow.  503,  • 
Tomer  of  Ely.  Seoen  Biehope,  989,  a 
Turnpikes,   JKalM.  653,  a 
TuroM,  Abbot  of  Ely.   Beroward,  568,  • 
Tweeddale.  Lord.  Plying  «l 
Tweefonteln,  Yeomanry  Disaster  nt, 

ITor.  171.  • 
TyraU.  Sir  Jamas.  Edward    F..  418ai.  • 
TytUhM.  KUm  of  the  East 
AngUa,  896,  • 


u 

UfBac*.  EaU   AngUm,  897.  a 
Ubn,  Capitulation  of.  Franeh 

War  of  the,  479.  ft 
Ulster  Custom,   Tenant-Bight,  994.  • 
VmmoffMiltnre,   Btro^- Emiteh,  176.  • 
Ulundl.  South   Afriea,  956,  a 
Undertakers,  Addled  PerUamemt,  The,  9.  a 
Unloom,   Oeinage,  384.  a 
Uniformity,  Act  of,   Churth  at 

368.  ft 
Uitfon  Jack.   Cit^ra.  1035.  ft 
United  African  Company.  Mgarim,  717.  » 
United  Provincee.  BoUand,  ~  ' 

571.  a 
Unlverrity  College,  Oxford.    Ti 

1037,  a 
Unlearned  ParUamest, 

KoMeMl,  656.  a 
Urban  IL,  Pope.  Papaeg,  796,  ft 
Urban  V.,  Pope,  Papaeg,  799,  • 
Uses,  Stetots  of,  Chameerg.  346,  ft 
Usriier's   Model.    ITsi 

1064,  ft 
Utland.  Lwnlmnd,  658,  ft 
UtopU,  More,  741.  ft 
Uxbridge,  Treaty  of.  Bbftiwi,  940.  a 


Tafluiu,  EtdeakuB/tad.  J% 
ValentU,  JHtamtte,  193,  a 
Valentia,  Vlsooont.  Angleeag, 

48,  ft 

Vanbnoch,  Bir  John,  Arekiteetma,  66.  ft 
Van  Dtamcn's  Land.  Ama^eMa,  1091.  h 
Vanna     Lem,    Ua    of.    Fift    letmnde, 

457.  • 


Witl>«.   BitUi   ol 


Wli«iU.  Sit  EatluU.  «i><>s  (K  a 


Wtta,  Blr  i:^rlahiiiLM.  JroKtaclH 


VOBOV.  Ucim,    Armt 
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